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THE PET OF THE CONSULATE. 



CHAPTER I. 



A DISTRACTED WIFE. 



I HEN they met at dinner Wyn was, of 
course, bound to congratulate Mrs. 
Urqhart on her speedy removal 
from that barbarous Northern port to a place so 
much more worthy of her ; but she detected the 
vein of sorrow and bitterness in his speech, and 
gave him a kindly, pitying glance, as she replied 
that, though on her husband's account she was 
of course glad of the approaching change, she 
should, nevertheless, leave Hakodadi with 
regret. 

' Don't be maudlin, my dear,' said Francis. 

It was so like him ! 

Wyn knew that she was longing for an 
opportunity to question him about her father, 
and to her furtive glance of inquiry re'pWe.d "wsIp. 
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A Distracted Wife 3 

money) he gave the man fivfl 

t know how Mrs. Whiteston obtained 
ation ?' inquired Wyn, sedulously 
! pained and horror-struck gaze of 
rt, whose feelings may be easily 

iNicholls himself. She happened to 
Kplace when he was arrested, and he 
t the tale In self-defence.' 
Jiy other European present, do you 
a he made this confounded statement ?' 
Porter and the skipper of the Glen- 

S there." 
Bhe tale will be all over the town by 
Imuttered Wyn desperately, 
IVas a nervous twitching about the 
|his mouth, and a piteous, distracted 
\ in his eyes, which awakened the 
of his subordinates, and made 
irt bleed. 

Btstress yourself about it,' said Ellersly, 
lathising tone. ' Rest assured that 
Kculous story will not gain credence 
nt.' 

i infernal rascal who invented it will 
^erts, no doubt,' cried Francis, his 
ling a little to ' poor old Punch ' in 



^ords had an entirely differetvt e.^e.t'(. 
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another of reassurance. He mentioned openly 
at table his visit to the prisoners, saying that 
he had wished to assure himself, by personal 
observation, that there was no danger of their 
escaping. 

* Even if they escaped from the temple, they 
would not have much chance of getting clear of 
the port,' observed Francis. 

* Besides, NichoUs would think twice about 
running away from a good business,* said 
Ellersly. 

* Especially as I hear he intends getting out 
of the scrape by swearing that he acted under 
instructions received, through Hethcot, from 
you, sir,' continued Francis, addressing the 
consul. 

* From me ?' cried the latter, crimsoning with 
rage. * Who has dared circulate such a gross 
calumny ?* 

*I have just heard it from Mrs. Whiteston,' 
returned the young man. * It appears that 
Hethcot made the fool believe that the expedi- 
tion was undertaken in compliance with a secret 
order from you, and that as you were not, of 
course, desirous of figuring in the affair, you had 
authorised him to reward liberally anyone who 
would accompany him. He made Nicholls 
swear not to reveal these facts, and soon after 
New Year's Day (that is, soon after the robbery 
of the despatch-box and a considerable sum of 
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Government money) he gave the man fiv<e 
hundred bu.' 

' Do you know how Mrs. Whiteston obtained 
this information ?' inquired Wyn, sedulously 
avoiding the pained and horror-struck gaze of 
Mrs. Urqhart, whose feelings may be easily 
imagined. 

* From NichoUs himself. She happened to 
be at his place when he was arrested, and he 
blurted out the tale in self-defence.* 

* Was any other European present, do you 
know, when he made this confounded statement ?' 

* Yes ; Porter and the skipper of the Glen- 
doveer were there.' 

* Then the tale will be all over the town by 
this time,' muttered Wyn desperately. 

There was a nervous twitching about the 
corners of his mouth, and a piteous, distracted 
expression in his eyes, which awakened the 
compassion of his subordinates, and made 
Milly's heart bleed. 

* Don't distress yourself about it,' said Ellersly, 
in a sympathising tone. * Rest assured that 
such a ridiculous story will not gain credence 
for a moment.' 

* And the infernal rascal who invented it will 
get his deserts, no doubt,' cried Francis, his 
heart warming a little to * poor old Punch ' in 
this trouble. 

But his words had an entirely different eft^cX 
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from that which he had intended. Hethcot 
getting his deserts meant Millys ruin. If 
Francis could only have known what was 
passing at that moment in the breasts of his 
wife and the consul ! 

* Oh !' exclaimed the girl with passionate 
indignation, which was only too real, * how could 
he have had the heart to invent such an 
atrocious falsehood !* 

* Don't get excited, darling,' said her husband. 
* Rest assured that Mr. Hethcot shall pay dearly 
for his villainy !' 

How much consolation Mrs. Urqhart derived 
irom this assurance may be readily supposed. 
She and Wyn looked at each other in blank 
dismay. How ardently they longed for an 
opportunity of unburthening their hearts to each 
other, and consulting as to what was to be done 
under this new phase in their perplexities. 

During the remainder of the meal Wyn was 
preoccupied and silent. Ellersly and Francis 
refrained from again alluding to the subject of 
NichoUs' statement, turning the conversation 
on the approaching change in the lives of 
Urqhart and his wife ; a discourse immeasurably 
more painful to the man whose feelings they 
wished to spare, than that which, out of con- 
sideration for him, they avoided. 

On retiring to their own apartment, Francis 
confided to Milly that had the order for his 
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transference to another port not arrived he had 
determined to apply for it ; and in the event 
of its being refused should have sent in his 
resignation, as, after all that recently transpired 
to render them objects of scandal and ridicule 
among the Hakodadians, he found life in that 
place simply insupportable. 

* Heaven only knows what my father will say 
to it all r he exclaimed, viciously kicking over a 
footstool. * And yet I must tell him about it. 
I do hope, darling, that you will not do any- 
thing outrageously eccentric down at Yokohama. 
If we should attain a similar notoriety there 
I shall run away and hide myself in some corner 
of the world, where neither you nor anyone else 
who knows me shall ever see my face again.* 

The effect of this kind speech on Milly, 
whose feelings were already wrought to the 
verge of desperation, was to draw forth a torrent 
of tears, accompanied by bitter reproaches ; 
which outburst being met on the part of Francis 
with further sarcasm a violent scene ensued, 
over which it is better to draw a veil. 

The result was that Mrs. Urqhart was goaded 
to such a pitch of frenzy that she felt almost 
tempted to reveal to her tormentor the degrad- 
ing facts of her sad history, and then leave him 
for ever. 

She passed the night in her rocking-ch^it , 
and her husband on a couch in tVie dressvtv^- 
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room. Neither of them slept ; and at dawn 
Francis dressed himself in his shooting garb, 
and without looking at or speaking to Milly as 
he passed through the sitting-room, went out. 
A few minutes afterwards his wife, watching 
from a window, saw him striding off in the 
direction of Kameda, his gun slung over his 
shoulder, and a couple of dogs at his heels. 

* Now,' she thought, ' is my opportunity of 
seeking an interview with Captain Wyn. From 
hinty at least, I shall meet with kindness and 
sympathy. Poor fellow ! how good he is to 
me!' His unwavering gentleness and intense, 
though unspoken, devotion were winning 
dangerous way in that girlish heart, disap- 
pointed as it was in its first pure love. 

Not a creature was astir in or about the Con- 
sulate. The momban, after having let Francis 
out, had retired to his den to sleep, his tedious 
watch ceasing with daylight. In her present 
reckless mood, Mrs. Urqhart was ready to 
resort to measures from which, in a calmer 
frame of mind, fear and modesty would have 
made her recoil. With a set, determined, un- 
pleasant look in her face, she left her apartment 
by the door of a bathroom which opened into 
a back compound, and made her way round to 
a garden in front of Wyn's bedroom. A 
shower of sand and small pebbles, flung by her 
little resolute hand against the window, brought 
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him at once out on the veranda ; for he also 
had not slept that night. 

* Francis has gone shooting/ she said, in a 
hushed voice. * I want to speak with you. 
Come to me in the stables.* 

She turned away without waiting for a reply, 
and Wyn lost no time in obeying the summons, 
not a Httle astonished at her appearance ; for 
she was still in her dinner-dress of the previous 
evening, having merely added a shawl on 
account of the cold. He found her in a corner 
of the stables, trembling, shrinking, and staring 
like some frightened, hunted animal. He saw 
at once that she was labouring under extreme 
excitement. 

' Dear Mrs. Urqhart !* he said anxiously, 
' what has happened to agitate you in this way ? 
and how is it that you have not changed your 
dress ? For I presume that you have not.* 

* Oh, Captain Wyn !* she sobbed, in a helpless, 
childish way ; * I cannot bear it — I cannot bear 
it!* 

* Cannot bear what ?* 

* Everything — my life — Francis !* was the 
incoherent response. * Oh, he is too unkind !* she 
shivered. 

It was the first time that she had ever com- 
plained of her husband to a living being. Wyn 
started involuntarily, and gazed at her in amaze- 
ment. 
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* I want to finish it all/ she rambled on. ' I 
want to confess the whole wretched business, 
and then, if he does not kill me in his anger, I 
shall go away and die of my own accord. It's 
useless fighting against destiny. ** Che sara 
sara,'' you know, and it must all come out, 
sooner or later. I cannot hold out any longer, 
especially as now there is nothing to be gained 
by it — at least, nothing that / care for. What 
do I care about retaining my position in the 
world, since I have lost my place in his heart "i 
It was his love I coveted, and fought so hard to 
keep. Now I may as well lay down my arms, 
for it is too evident that he loves me no longer ; 
indeed, I believe that he hates me !' 

* You appear to forget, poor child ! that as yet 
I am quite in the dark as to the cause of your 
present distress,' said Wyn, forcing himself to 
speak with a calmness which strangely belied 
his real feelings at that moment. 

She related what had happened between her- 
self and Francis the preceding night, concluding 
by saying that now she was sure they could 
never be happy together again, she yearned to 
confess all, and die — yes, die! that was the end 
and aim of her desires. 

Pardon him if his first impulse was to rejoice 
— to bid her fly far away from the scene of their 
joint misery — with him ; to be to him that which' 
she had never been and never could be to 
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Francis Urqhart. He, who knew all, was 
willing to love and cherish — nay, to idolise — 
this poor girl, shrinking under the weight of a 
degradation all unmerited by her, but of which, 
in accordance with the merciful law set forth in 
the Sacred Book, she was the victim I Pardon 
him, remembering how he loved, and how great 
was his temptation. 

But Wyn's generous heart was not capable of 
availing itself of a mere accident to obtain pos- 
session of her he loved. When the time came — 
and he felt nearly sure that it must come — when 
this unhappy woman should find herself ab- 
solutely without protection and without hope, 
then he would dare to stand between her and 
the world ; then she would surely be his, in right 
of his protection and his great love. But as 
long as there was a shadow of a possibility of 
saving her, or even of warding off the evil day, 
he would loyally strive to that end. She should 
never have to say that he had left undone one 
single thing which he might have done to serve 

her. 

« 

* You must not take such a desponding view 
of things, my dear little friend,' he said. * Your 
domestic affairs may go on more smoothly at 
Yokohama. Francis will be more actively 
engaged there than he is here, and will have 
less time to indulge in those fits of spleen which 
at times render him so touchy and moxo^^, 
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The society, if not exactly what one could 
desire, is at least a few degrees better than it 
is here, and you will have more distraction and 
a greater variety of amusement. The first thing 
to be considered is how to extricate Hethcot 
from the dilemma he has got into, and to get 
him away from Japan. It was too bad of him 
to lead Nicholls to suppose that /authorised the 
violation of the Ainos' graves. What on earth 
could have been his motive for such a super- 
fluous piece of villainy "i The butcher would have 
been just as willing to accompany him without it.' 

* Surely his motive is made plain enough now !* 
cried Mrs. Urqhart, deeply distressed. * He 
adopted this plan in order that, should the 
perpetration of the crime be brought home to 
him, he might be able to shift the responsibility 
of it on to you. But you will have no difficulty 
in refuting such an absurd accusation, will you ?' 
she added, in a tone full of anxiety. 

' Not the least,' returned Wyn. * Hethcot 
must be got off somehow before the day 
appointed for the inquiry. Whatever the fellow 
Nicholls may adduce will carry no weight, as 
his statement will be regarded merely as an 
invention to evade punishment. Besides, it 
would require some very strong proof to sup- 
port such a charge against a man in my position 
— something beyond the word of a butcher, 
or ' 
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* Or of a scoundrel like my father F interrupted 
Milly vehemently. ' Oh, Captain Wyn ! how 
you must wish that you had never seen me ! 
What an amount of trouble, pain, and anxiety I 
have brought upon you ; and what endless 
mortification and annoyance you are constantly 
called upon to endure through that miserable 
wretch to whom I owe my birth !' 

' Hush !' said Wyn authoritatively. * You 
know how this kind of thing pains me. Besides, 
our time is too precious to be wasted in idle 
self-reproach.' 

He then reverted to his visit to Hethcot in 
the temple, and related to her as much of their 
conversation as he deemed advisable, referring 
to her father's abrupt revelation of his know- 
ledge of the confidence existing between them, 
and of his evident disposition to avail himself 
thereof in order to ensure Wyn's assistance and 
support in his present critical position. She 
listened in amazement, mixed with shame and 
indignation, and was about to give vent to 
another stormy outburst, but the consul checked 
her impulse by saying : 

* I look upon it as a fortunate circumstance 
that Hethcot is aware of the footing upon which 
we stand with regard to each other : it will 
render it easier for me to treat with him. In 
fact, it would have been almost indispensable, 
considering the turn affairs have taken, iVvaX \v^ 
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should know of my being aware of your rela- 
tionship. I fail to see under what pretence I 
could otherwise have assisted him.* 

* Do you think it possible to effect his escape?' 
faltered the girl, nervously clasping her hands, 
while she regarded the consul with an agonised 
expression which filled him with the deepest 
compassion. 

* It shall be done,' he said hastily ; and he 
recked not in that moment what the rash 
promise might cost him. Position, honour, life 
itself, he was ready to risk, and, if need be, to 
sacrifice, to bring back the old glad smiles to 
that rosebud face. 

* But not at the expense of your own good 
name,* she cried, in alarm. *Oh, Captain Wyn ! 
I cannot suffer you to risk your reputation for 
me. Better that / should be ruined than you. 
I have already been far too selfish. No, no — 
you must not risk it — you shall not !* 

* There is no risk,* he replied. * I can manage 
it through the skipper of the Glendoveer, who 
will not even know that I have had any hand 
in the matter. He is an old friend, it appears, 
of Hethcot*s, and therefore will be easily pre- 
vailed upon to smuggle him away in his vessel.* 

* But suppose he will not go ?* suggested 
Milly hesitatingly, and growing crimson with 
shame at the thought which had presented 
itself. * I am afraid he will not move on except 
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for a consideration. I know the wretch so well. 
And I am not in a position * 

* Leave everything to me/ interposed Wyn 
quickly. * I have a powerful argument to 
induce him to go without bribery.' 

This was a kind fiction on the part of the 
consul, invented to spare Mrs. Urqhart's feel- 
ings. He knew perfectly well that Hethcot 
would not let slip such an opportunity of 
extorting money. 

* Now go back to your room/ he continued. 
* The bettos might be coming in. Take my 
advice — undress and go to bed for a few hours, 
and calm this agitation, which is so fatal to your 
health.' 

He led her to the door. 

* Courage,' he said, pressing her hand. * Hap- 
pier days are in store, do not doubt it.' 
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CHAPTER 11. 



' FOR HER DEAR SAKE.' 

JRS. URQHART had judged rightly 
in supposing that her disreputable 
parent would not be induced to 
' move on ' except for a consideration ; and a 
substantial one too ! He demanded nothing 
less than five hundred pounds from the consul, 
for permitting the latter the honour of conniving 
at his escape. 

' Wyn might agree or not to his terms, just 
as he chose,' he said, with his usual calm, 
mocking insolence. ' In the latter case, he 
should be under the necessity of applying to 
his son-in-law, Mr. Francis Urqhart, for this 
little favour !' 

The consul represented to him that it would 
avail him nothing to drive his daughter to 
desperation, as she was quite prepared for 
such an emergency, and ready to fly from her 
husband at the first signal of coming degrada- 
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tion, when, of course, it would no longer be 
worth young Urqhart's while to buy his silence. 
This suggestion rather disconcerted Mr. 
Hethcot. He thought it not improbable that 
Wyn was sufficiently in love with Milly to 
marry her himself, in the event of her being 
divorced from Francis ; and, as he already 
knew her history, they would be able to defy 
his persecution, and resist his extortions. 

* I see you have made your arrangements/ 
he said ironically. 

* We have,* was the calm reply ; for Wyn 
thought it as well to aid the delusion. 

* And you would marry my girl if Urqhart 
threw her over ?' 

' I would, so help me God !' cried Wyn 
emphatically, and, after a pause, said, * I do 
not hesitate to confess to you that by refusing 
to accept my terms, you would render me 
the happiest man in the universe. But I have 
sworn to leave no means untried to avert the 
exposure she dreads, and, God helping me, 
I will keep my oath ; though He knows how 
hard it is thus to fight against myself! You will 
readily understand that in so doing I am also 
risking my honour and my position, and that a 
man who is prepared to go to these lengths for 
the woman he loves, with the certainty of losing 
her, would hold it a small thing to face persecu- 
tion and degradation to call her his.' 
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Wyn's voice trembled with emotion, and 
Hethcot, gazing at him in contemptuous 
astonishment, wondered how any man could 
make such an egregious fool of himself, and 
what he could see in Milly's insipid little face 
to induce him to make such sacrifices for her. 
Had she resembled him now, with his magnifi- 
cent dark eyes, wavy black hair, and regular 
features, the thing would have been less in- 
comprehensible ; but he could see nothing him- 
self in his daughter s milk-and-water prettiness 
to go mad about. 

* I am not a wealthy man,* continued Wyn, 
' and am not in a position to comply with your 
exorbitant demand. I can only dispose, at 
present, of the sum of three hundred pounds ; a 
portion of the indemnity awarded to me for the 
loss of my property in the fire, of which you 
were the cause. If you choose to accept this 
sum, on the conditions I shall name, it is yours. 
The Glendoveer sails the day after to-morrow at 
dawn. I have been given to understand that 
the captain is an old friend of yours. Send 
for him to-morrow evening under pretence of 
bidding him good-bye. I will contrive that the 
constable shall be absent from Hakodadi, so 
that you will be guarded by the native assistant- 
gaolers only. You must prevail upon the skipper 
to let you conceal yourself on board his vessel. 
You can offer him thirty pounds for his assist- 
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ance, which I will give you in addition to the 
three hundred. You will, of course, drink a 
parting glass with him, and will generously offer 
some of the liquor to the Japanese, who, un- 
fortunately, are not proof against such a tempta- 
tion. But you must contrive to drug their 
portion, also that of the butcher ; you are an 
adept at this kind of thing, as I know to my 
cost. (Thank heaven this mild weather renders 
hi-batchis unnecessary !) When they have 
fallen asleep, you can leave the temple with 
impunity. Put on a Japanese garment over 
your own clothes, and, with a blue handkerchief 
tied over your head and beard, you can accom- 
pany the skipper on board as a coolie. But you 
must carry some kind of load — a box or basket, 
or something — to favour this deception.* 

• Certainly ; I shall carry my own luggage \ 
interrupted Hethcot, who was seldom at a loss. 
* It would grieve me to leave my things behind, 
especially my dress-clothes. I shall call on 
Queen Emma when I get to Honolulu, and of 
course she will invite me to dinner.* 

* You must hide yourself in some safe corner,* 
continued the consul, not noticing the interrup- 
tion — * in the captain's own cabin, for instance — 
till the vessel is well under weigh. The captain, 
for his own sake, will feign great indignation at 
the trick which he will pretend to believe you 
have played upon him, and will even iVvreat^w 

\OL. III. 4S 

11. 
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to put the vessel about and deliver you up to 
the authorities. But he will finally allow him- 
self to be pacified ; and the sailors, under the 
united influence of money and rum, will also be 
easily won over to your cause. Of course you 
will go where you please from Honolulu ; but I 
should advise you to give Japan and China a 
wide berth ; for, if the governor insists on 
pressing the charge, you would be re-taken, 
should you return to either of these countries. 
As for your kind assertion that the offence was 
committed by my orders, it would undoubtedly 
be taken for what it is worth.' 

* Upon my word, Captain Wyn,' began 
Hethcot, who was actually a little ashamed of 
this part of his conduct, ' I had no idea 
that ' 

* Bah !' interrupted the consul, with profound 
disdain, *do not attempt to excuse yourself. It 
is perfectly immaterial to me what your ideas 
were. Let us keep to the subject in hand. 
Do you accept my proposal, or not ?' 

* Well, I suppose three hundred pounds will 
serve to keep body and soul together till the 
skull-money can be got hold of/ muttered 
Hethcot, not very contentedly. 

* You need not count on that,' returned Wyn 
quickly. * A despatch has already been sent to 
the agents of the Anthropological Society, 
forbidding them to receive the skulls, and 
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requesting their restitution at the expense of 
her Majesty's Government/ 

Hethcot burst out laughing. 

* Do you actually suppose that they will be 
such fools as to comply with such a request ?' 
he inquired sarcastically. * Tveno doubt they'll 
send back a case for prudence' sake ; but they'll 
come out of English churchyards, you bet !' 

Wyn had a notion that the fellow was right. 
There was small prospect of the poor Ainos 
getting back their own ; and doubtless many an 
English skull would travel farther than its owner 
had ever meant it to do. 

It had been discovered that Hethcot had 
shipped a large case to England in the Belted 
Will, the contents of which were described in 
the invoice as * curios ;' but their real nature 
having been guessed by Wyn he had com- 
municated with the agents of the Anthropo- 
logical Society, begging that, in the interests of 
British residents in Hakodadi, the bones should 
be restored ; as their abstraction had caused a 
great commotion in Yesso, and the Japanese 
authorities had taken up the matter in such 
a serious manner, that he had every reason to 
fear the consequences might be most un- 
pleasant. 

' It's devilish hard to be done out of the 
fruits of one's labour in this way/ grumbled 
Hethcot, * But it's no use crying over s^Ax, 
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milk. Perhaps something good may turn up at 
Honolulu. I suppose you'd rather that I did 
not mention to the skipper of the Glendoveer 
that you helped me to make tracks ?' 

* You can please yourself about it/ replied 
Wyn ; for he felt certain that the story would 
not be believed. 

* I will not mention the fact/ said Hethcot 
magnanimously. * There is nothing to be gained 
by doing so ; and, on the whole, you've not 
behaved badly to me. I suppose there's no 
chance of seeing Milly before I leave these 
hospitable shores ?' 

* Certainly not,' was the prompt and decisive 
answer. 

' It's hard lines, though, to go away without 
embracing my child,' continued the scamp with 
mock pathos. 

Wyn shuddered. 

The bare idea of his idol's lips being polluted 
by contact with those of such a scoundrel was 
insupportable. 

* " Let us be patient," ' went on Hethcot, 
quoting Longfellow ; * ** these severe afflictions 
not from the ground arise," etc., etc. You have 
my permission to kiss her for her father. And 
much good may it do you ! But my daughter 
has a rather unpleasant habit of making every- 
one who loves her miserable. There is Guy 
Arnold — poor spoony idiot! He loves her — 
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and is miserable. Urqhart dotes on her — in his 
way ! — and is perfectly wretched. You idolise 
her, and are most unhappy. She has a deal to 
answer for !' 

' I would prefer not to discuss the subject of 
Mrs. Urqhart's merits and demerits,* said the 
disgusted consul haughtily. * Am I to under- 
stand that you accept my proposals ?' 

Hethcot responded in the affirmative, and 
Wyn took his leave. 

But their plans were destined to be frustrated, 
and that by the very man whose honour and 
happiness, though he knew it not, depended on 
their success. 

Francis had taken it into his head to stroll 
over to Whiteston's that evening, and returning 
late, accompanied only by a lantern-bearer, 
passed by the temple which, for the time, had 
been transformed into a prison. Knowing that 
Sammy was absent, he thought he would just 
look in to see if all were right. Great was his 
astonishment at finding the gates unlocked, and 
on further examination of the premises, he dis- 
covered that a small door in the rear of the 
building was also unfastened and unguarded. 
Entering without a moment's hesitation, he 
nearly tumbled over one of the assistant gaolers, 
who was stretched on the mats just inside. 
Farther on lay another. Both seemed help- 
lessly drunk, and, on penetrating st\\\ ^^tOcvex 
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into the interior of the building, the butcher 
was discovered in the same condition. All 
three resisted every effort to arouse them. In 
vain Francis and the coolie shook, and thumped, 
and bellowed at them ; they opened their eyes 
for a moment, glared about them with an 
imbecile stare, then, with a hoarse grunt, 
relapsed into insensibility. 

Francis did not wait to seek instructions from 
the consul, but, leaving the coolie on guard, 
rushed off to the Custom House, and, having 
given the alarm, despatched a yaconin to the 
British Consulate to apprise Wyn and Ellersly 
of the flight of the prisoner, while he himself 
headed a small body of men who put off to search 
the Glendoveer, Before midnight Hethcot was 
recaptured, and, for greater security, lodged in 
the Custom House. 

Wyn's mortification at hearing of the defeat 
of his plans was excessive. How he cursed 
young Urqhart*s officious zeal, and how galling 
it was to be compelled to applaud it ! He 
found it a difficult task to feign satisfaction at 
an act which had reduced him to the borders of 
despair. He began to think himself that it 
would be useless for Milly to struggle longer 
against a fate which seemed inevitable, and the 
thought brought back that wild thrill of joy 
which he had experienced when she had pro- 
posed to * confess all and die.* 
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But she would not die. Ah, no ! he would 
take care of that. She would live — for him ! 
— and he would make her so happy ! There 
should be no more clouds on that sweet, flower- 
like face when her life should be in his 
keeping. 

If Hethcot, as a last resource, were indeed 
base and cowardly enough to disclose their 
relationship, thinking to obtain assistance from 
his son-in-law, Wyn felt sure that Milly would 
never face the consequences : her husband's 
anger, shame, and contempt would kill her. 

He had done all he could to avert the catas- 
trophe. Yet, even while ' laying this flattering 
unction to his soul,' an idea flashed across his 
mind which nullified its balsamic eff*ect. There 
was one thing more which he could do, but the 
sacrifice it would involve was tremendous ; the 
thought of it made him shudder and turn 
pale. 

* Oh Milly, my darling!' he cried, in a voice 
of agony ; * must it come to this before I can 
say, with a clear conscience, I have done all I 
could to save you ? Alas ! to what are you 
driving me ?' 

When they met at tiffin the next morning he 
read in her face that she was prepared for the 
worst. Her calmness shocked and alarmed 
him ; for he knew that it was the calmness 
which comes with utter desperaliotv. TYv^-^ 
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found themselves alone in the drawing-room for 
a few minutes after tiffin. 

* Thank you, Captain Wyn/ she said, with a 
sad smile, ' for all you have done to ward off my 
fate. You see I was right. The case is hope- 
less. You will think it strange, but I feel more 
tranquil than I have done for a long time. Now 
that I know discovery is inevitable, I almost 
long for the crisis to come, to get it all over. 
And yet it is very sad to think of what might 
have been. Do you know I had actually begun 
to hope that Francis and I might be happy 
again as we used to be. He was so sorry 
yesterday for having been so cruel to me, and 
begged my forgiveness so earnestly. He stayed 
with me all the afternoon. It seemed quite like 
old times. It was the last glimpse of paradise 
before the gates shut on me for ever!* 

Every word of this speech was like a dagger 
to poor Wyn. 

* Again I say do nothing rashly,' returned he, 
speaking hurriedly. * The paradise you covet 
may yet be yours. You are wrong in supposing 
that all hope is lost.* 

* Oh, Captain Wyn !* cried the girl, a ray of 
light stealing athwart the blackness of despair ; 
* have you thought of some other plan to save 
me } Ah ! how selfish I am ! Forgive me ! 
It is so hard to lose everything at my age !' 

*You shall not lose everything,* said Wyn. 
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* I have thought of some other plan. I have one 
more card to play in this desperate game.* 

Francis appearing at this juncture in the 
veranda prevented the continuation of the 
subject. 

' Would you like to ride over to Kameda with 
me, my darling ?* he asked, approaching Milly 
with one of his brightest smiles and a look of 
beaming affection. * I have to see the governor 
on business, and if you would like to come, I 
shall be very happy to take you.* 

* Thank you, dear,* cried his wife joyfully. * I 
will go and put on my habit at once.* 

' Run along then,* said Francis, patting her 
cheek, now suffused with pleasure. 

The consul's eyes followed the slight girlish 
form as it flitted along the veranda, and then 
turned to the bright-headed young man stand- 
ing by his side. 

* She is right,* he thought, with a bitter pang. 

* Their love ought to form for them a paradise. 
Such a paradise exists but for the young. / am 
forty years old !' 

He saw the young couple start for their ride, 
then, with a weary step and heavy heart, went 
to his rooms, and sat down to. write an official 
document. 

It contained the resignation of the Honour- 
able Hastings Wyn ! 

The last card in Mrs. Urqhart's des^ex^V^ 
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game could not be played by one of her Majesty's 
Consuls ! 

This done, he went to the Custom House and 
demanded to see the prisoner Hethcot, who at 
first fancied that he had come to reclaim the 
three hundred and odd pounds which he had 
given him. But the object of Wyn*s visit was 
to reassure and induce him to keep quiet. 

* Protest your innocence, with as much fervour 
as you please, to all who come in contact with 
you ; but beyond this say and do nothing,' was 
the consuls advice. 

And then followed a conversation which it is 
unnecessary to relate here, as its nature will be 
explained further on. 





CHAPTER III. 



THE CONSULS LAST CARD. 



rT was the day appointed for the 
investigation. The governor, vice- 
governor, and a numerous retinue 
of two-sworded men were in attendance, also 
nearly the whole of the male portion of Euro- 
peans in Hakodadi, both residents and visitors. 
Howard, Whiteslon, and Porter were among 
the assessors. Several Ainos were waiting in 
a room adjoining the court to give evidence, 
and the prisoners were locked in another. They 
only awaited the arrival of the British Consul to 
commence proceedings. Finally he made his 
appearance, and, to the surprise of all present, 
in plain clothes. Instead of advancing to the 
seat reserved for him beside the governor, he 
stopped short, and remained standing in the 
place dedicated to the prisoners. His excessive 
paleness was remarked by everyone, as, tval Vtv 
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hand, he gravely saluted the bench. Was he 
suddenly gone mad ? 

* Captain Wyn/ ventured Howard, with the 
familiarity of an intimate friend, * what are you 
dreaming about ? Why don*t you take your 
place ?* 

Wyn hesitated, only for a moment, then 
gasped out : 

* Jkfy place is here P 

There was a dead silence ; then the governor s 
interpreter opened his mouth to translate what 
had been said. But Ellersly stopped him. 

' Wait !' he cried authoritatively. * There is 
some strange mistake here. Her Majesty's 
Consul is evidently indisposed ; he is suffering 
from fever — delirium.' 

* Thanks, Ellersly,' said Wyn, with a melan- 
choly smile. * It is kind in you to put such a 
construction on my behaviour ; but I must 
contradict your well-meant assertion. I must 
likewise inform you that I am no longer her 
Majesty's Consul. I have resigned.' 

On hearing this astounding news, the Euro- 
peans looked at each other in profound and 
speechless amazement, while the Japanese inter- 
preter, now uninterruptedly, translated to the 
governor, who was getting fidgety to know what 
was going on, the meaning of the strange scene. 

' I could not sit in judgment on those men 
for an act committed by my orders,' proceeded 
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Wyn firmly ; * neither would I continue to hold 
my position in the service of my Queen as a 
self-convicted man.' 

' I object to this statement/ exclaimed 
Ellersly excitedly. * A man must not be per- 
mitted to inculpate himself.' 

Whiteston was about to second this objec- 
tion ; but Wyn raised his hand with a gesture 
of dissent, and hastened to continue. 

* I am here to make a voluntary statement, 
and I must beg the attention of the court to 
what I have to say. I confess freely and unre- 
servedly to having employed Mr. Hethcot to 
procure me the Ainos' skulls, under the promise 
that I would hold myself responsible for the 
consequences, should anything unpleasant trans- 
pire. I hope it is unnecessary for me to say 
that I caused the act to be committed solely in 
the interests of science, in order to enable those 
who are studying the matter to trace the origin 
of this singular people, which is at present a 
profound mystery. I have neither sought nor 
reaped pecuniary benefit from the transaction. 
However, I do not tell you this in exculpa- 
tion of the offence, which, bearing in mind 
the motive with which it was committed, can, 
I think, scarcely be classed under the category 
of sacrilege/ 

At this juncture a slight commotion was heard 
at the door, and a Japanese, breathless ^w^ 
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excited, elbowed his way through the crowd to 
the cord separating the public from the magis- 
terial body. He had come to give information 
of the discovery of a skeleton in a dry well on 
the premises of the British Consulate. 

Wyn started on hearing this piece of news, 
and a faint blush for a moment relieved the 
deathly pallor of his countenance. 

Those who were watching him accepted 
these signs in confirmation of his guilt : they 
were in reality the result of pure astonishment. 
No one present was more surprised than him- 
self at the information just received. The 
bearer of it proceeded to state, that the cover 
having by some accident been pushed out of 
its place, the 7nombans child had fallen into the 
pit, and the father having descended for the 
purpose of rescuing it, had found what at first 
appeared to be a sack of shavings, but which, 
on being opened, was found to contain the 
skeleton in question. The shavings in which 
it was carefully packed having broken the child's 
fall, the latter had escaped serious injury. 

By the time the native, whose statement of 
the affair was by no means as concise as the 
foregoing, had ceased speaking, the sack was 
produced in court, and the skeleton of the Aino's 
grandmother (for such it was) revealed to public 
view. 

Meantime Wyn, who had been considering 
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the matter, and had arrived at the right solution 
of the mystery, was quite prepared to be inter- 
rogated on the subject. His friends, mortified 
and distressed beyond measure, regarded him 
with a kind of wondering compassion. They 
had never given the ex-guardsman credit for 
any extraordinary intelligence ; still it was diffi- 
cult to realise that he could, in his most insane 
moments, have been guilty of such gross im- 
prudence and utter folly as that of which he 
had accused himself. 

On being questioned as to the appearance of 
the skeleton in the place where it had been dis- 
covered, he explained that the case which had 
been shipped in the Belted Will having been 
found insufficiently large to contain it, as well 
as the skulls, he had caused it to be concealed 
in the well until another opportunity should 
offer for despatching it. It had been his inten- 
tion to refer to it in his statement, and propose 
restoring it to the Ainos, as well as the rest of 
the spoil, regarding which he had already 
written to England, requesting that immedi- 
ately on the arrival of the case at its destina- 
tion it should be re-shipped to Hakodadi. 

He concluded by begging that Hethcot and 
Nicholls should be set at liberty, and that the 
decision of the court with respect to himself 
should be agreed upon without unnecessary 
delay. 
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And having finished his self-condemnatory 
statement, Wyn drew up his fine figure, folded 
his arms on his broad chest, and gazed quietly 
in the faces of both friends and foes. How could 
they have been so blind as not to read conscious 
innocence in that proud bold glance ! The last 
card played — the sacrifice complete, he breathed 
more freely ; while the reflection that it was for 
her he was sacrificing himself, thrilled his heart 
with an exaltation that sent a hectic flush to his 
before blanched visage. 

There was an awkward pause after the inter- 
preter had translated the latter portion of Wyn*s 
speech. Then EUersly, Howard, Whiteston, 
and Porter held a short whispered conference. 
Francis had been busy throughout the proceed- 
ings in taking notes, which had been the task 
allotted to him by Wyn himself — the last order 
given by him as her Majesty's consul ! 

* At the request of my compatriots, joined to 
my own wish, I beg that the case may be 
adjourned,* said Ellersly, addressing the governor 
in Japanese. 

' I object to the adjournment,* said Wyn 
hastily. 

' Pardon me, Captain Wyn,* returned Ellersly, 
gently and courteously (for he wished Wyn to 
understand that the apparent cruelty was meant 
for his good) ; * a prisoner has no right to 
object.* 
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' Three cheers for Mr. Hellersly, hacting 
consul !' cried some one in the background. 

It was the skipper of the B obt ailed Nag y who, 
delighted at the chance of crowing over the 
haughty consul who had formerly exposed him 
to ignominy, was the first to make Wyn feel 
his loss of power. It was a hard thrust, but 
was borne without wincing. 

* I yield to the decision of her Majesty's 
acting consul,' he said, bowing. 

' Put that fellow out of court, constable !' 
roared Ellersly, his large blue eyes glaring with 
indignation. 

Sammy, who was half-crying at the humilia- 
tion of his beloved master, was only too happy 
to obey the order. 

* You can shunt,' he said to the skipper, 
frowning ferociously to hide his emotion. 

* Will I, though T retorted the other. * Don't 
you come none of your second-hand consular 
bounce over me, young man, or you'll get what 
you don't bargain for. I've as much right ere 
as you 'ave.' 

' We'll see about that,' quoth Sammy, taking 
him by the shoulders. 

There was a short tussle, accompanied by a 
good deal of subdued swearing (subdued out of 
respect to the court), which ended in the skipper 
being duly 'shunted,' and the door shut in his 
face. 

VOL. 111. ^9 
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Meantime the adjournment had been decided 
upon, and it remained to be settled how Wyn 
was to be disposed of in the interim. To im- 
prison him was scarcely feasible, yet to make a 
distinction between him and the men who had 
been arrested on the charge to which he now 
pleaded guilty did not seem fair. Nevertheless, 
it was arranged that he should be left at liberty 
on his parole of honour ; Ellersly, Urqhart, 
Howard, and Whiteston making themselves 
responsible to the native authorities for his 
appearance when required. 

' Captain Wyn, if you wish to retire pray do 
so,' said Ellersly, with marked courtesy. 

The ex-consul bowed to his successor and the 
rest of the court, and left their presence with 
calm dignity. Sammy followed him out. 

* There's no necessity for the hand-cuffs, 
Sammy,' said Wyn, smiling. 

The honest fellow sniffed suspiciously, and 
drew his coat-sleeve across his eyes. 

* Oh, sir ! whatever possessed you to go and 
accuse yourself of having those cursed old bones 
cribbed ?' he whimpered. 

* To prevent others from accusing me,* 
returned Wyn. ' I thought it better to take the 
bull by the horns, as they say. It doesn't 
matter, Sammy. I should have left the service 
all the same if this affair had not turned up. 
Tm sick of Japan — especially of Hakodadi.' 
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* Still it*s a nasty business, sir/ said fhe 
constable, mechanically walking along by Wyn's 
side. ' Excuse me, sir, but why didn't you get 
the Ainos to sell their skulls, if you was so 
anxious to 'ave 'em ?* 

* They would never have consented to do 
that — they are too superstitious/ 

* For my part,' continued Sammy reflectively, 
' I don't see how folks' origins, as you call em 
(which I take it means what they sprung from), 
IS to be found out by their skulls/ 

* Science, Sammy, science,' said Wyn. 

* Oh, blow science !' cried the constable 
indignantly. * I beg pardon, sir, but it's got you 
into a nice scrape.' 

* I shall get out of it, Sammy, never fear. 
The thing is not so serious as you suppose. 
Now you had better go back — you might be 
wanted. I won't try to run away, I promise 
you.' 

* Oh, sir ! don't talk like that. If running 
away'd do any good, I'd 'elp you to go. Good 
afternoon, sir.' And respectfully touching his 
cap, the constable turned away. 

On reaching his apartment Wyn sat down to 
think over the serious step he had taken, and 
weigh the probable results. His chief anxiety, 
however, was, as it had always been, on account 
of the woman for whom he was ruining himself. 
He feared lest, in an access of grief at\d s^l- 
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reproach, she should be tempted to undo all he 
had done by revealing the truth. If he could 
only have had an interview with her before she 
learned what had passed in court, this might 
be avoided, as he had a powerful argument 
to adduce against such a proceeding, which she, 
in her excitement, would probably overlook. 

He dared not risk seeking an interview, how- 
ever, as he felt sure that as soon as the governor 
had left, his colleagues and friends would come 
to him. So he wrote Milly the following note : 

' Dear Mrs. Urqkart, 

* Whatever you may hear, keep silence, 
and be calm. A false step on your part will 
irretrievably ruin your cause without benefiting 
miney though, at first sight, you may be led to 
imagine the contrary. In order that you may 
not be too much taken by surprise, I may as 
well inform you that I have confessed to having 
employed Hethcot to obtain me the skulls, etc. 
But let me beg of you not to attach too much 
importance to this circumstance, as I shall easily 
extricate myself from the momentary embarrass- 
ment in which it places me. Destroy this note 
as soon as you have read it, and remember ! — 
courage and prudence ! Let me not have toiled 

in vain ! 

* Yours ever truly, 

* Hastings Wyn.* 
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Having sealed and addressed the note, he 
sent for Emma. 

* Be kind enough to give this to your mistress/ 
he said, * if she is alone' 

He did not enter into any explanation ; for 
* qui s excuse s accuse ' was a proyerb in which he 
believed entirely. Besides, he felt he could 
trust this girl, who had now grown tenderly 
attached to her mistress. 

Milly was excessively shocked on learning 
what Wyn had done : her anguish and remorse 
were overwhelming. 

* Oh, I cannot — I dare not suffer this,' she 
said. * This generous man's ruin would be a 
matter of lifelong reproach to me. What right 
have I to accept such a sacrifice ? Should I 
not be an abominable wretch — a hateful, selfish, 
heartless woman, if I quietly allowed him to lie 
under this imputation ? It would be too cruel 
to let him dishonour himself and his family— to 
lose his position, and court disgrace, to save a 
miserable girl like myself from a justly-merited 
punishment. Fool that I am! I might have 
guessed that he had some such desperate in- 
tention in view when he talked so strangely 
about ** one card more." ' 

She read the letter over again, then set fire to 
it with a match, and flung it into the stove. 

* I cannot obey him in this F she cried pas- 
sionately. * I should be the vilest of womexv X.o 
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accept such a sacrifice from one who can 

never ' 

She paused abruptly, pressed her hand for a 
moment convulsively to her heart, then, regard- 
less in her excitement of appearances and con- 
sequences, hastened to the drawing-room, and 
sent for Wyn. 

He, guessing the cause of this unwise act, and 
fearing that by declining to obey the rash 
summons, he might drive her to the still greater 
imprudence of coming to him in his own apart- 
ment, went to the drawing-room, fervently 
hoping that the interview might be got over 
before the return of Francis. 

It was a distressing scene. Storms of pas- 
sionate self-reproach, frantic protestations, and 
plaintive prayers on the part of the woman, 
merciful re-assurance, tender encouragement, 
and earnest advice on that of the man. 

He represented to her that if she gave the lie 
to his confession, or rather false statement, the 
world would probably put a bad construction on 
what he had done — in plain terms, people would 
say that no man would have made such a 
sacrifice out of mere friendship. Thus, in 
redeeming him from one form of disgrace, she 
would only involve him in another, in which 
both she and her husband would have a share ; 
and, instead of the comparatively trivial offence 
of having stolen a few dead men s bones, he 
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would be suspected of having robbed a living 
man of his h6nour. In this critical moment 
Wyn did not hesitate to speak plainly : he felt 
that it was no time for false modesty and prudish 
reticence. 

In regard to having resigned his position of 
consul, he insisted on declaring that he should 
have done that under any circumstances now. 
His voice faltered at this point, and he turned 
away his head. Milly was weeping bitterly. 
He entreated her to go back to her room, lest 
her husband should return and find her there. 
She went without a word, a convulsive clasp of 
her feverish hand alone conveying to him all 
that she could not utter in that moment of 
supreme agony. Fortunately Francis had too 
much on his mind that day to trouble himself 
about his wife ; and when, on his return home, 
Emma told him that her mistress was lying 
down on account of a bad headache, he did not 
attempt to disturb her. 

In spite of the coolness now existing between 
himself and Wyn, he could not do otherwise 
than pity the poor fellow for the disagreeable 
position in which he found himself, and heartily 
regretted having been instrumental in bring- 
ing about such a catastrophe. He imagined 
naturally that had he not prevented Hethcot's 
flight, which he now surmised had been con- 
nived at by Wyn, the latter would not K^x^ 
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been reduced to the necessity of confessing the 
act which had cost him so dear. 

In the fulness of his remorse hf told Wyn 
all he felt, and an affecting scene ensued, which 
went far to bridge over the gulf that had of 
late existed between them. 

* If you had only taken me into your confi- 
dence,' said the young man regretfully, * if you 
had but hinted at the existence of some strong 
motive on your part for desiring to screen that 
rascal, I would have assisted instead of opposing 
you.' 

* Better as it is, my boy,' replied Wyn. ' The 
knowledge would have sat uneasily upon your 
conscience, and I should have been base as 
well as imprudent had I implicated another in 
this foolish business.* 

* It was sheer madness to place your honour 
at the mercy of that scamp,' cried Francis, with 
sudden indignation. * I would rather have 
trusted the lowest tar in harbour.' 

' It is useless to discuss the subject further,' 
said Wyn wearily. * My folly is unpardonable, 
and there's an end of it. I have done all in my 
power to atone.' 

* Too much — far too much !' rejoined Francis. 
* It was nonsense to resign. But your resigna- 
tion will not be accepted on such grounds, that 
is certain.' 

' It will have to be,' said the ex-consul firmly. 
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' I am tired of the service, and should have left 
it even had this affair not cropped up to render 
my doing so indispensable/ 

In vain Wyn's friends reasoned with him 
against persisting in renouncing his career, 
representing that, as he was on such friendly 
terms with the governor, the matter could be 
compromised and hushed up with facility. If 
money were necessary, they were all willing, 
nay, eager, to supply him with any amount. 
The Japanese — the very highest among them — 
were always open to a bribe. Besides, after 
all, the offence with which he had so absurdly 
charged himself was one in regard to which it 
might reasonably be urged that the end justified 
the means. 

Wyn was immovable. He would ask no 
indulgence, accept no favours. The foolish 
fellow would in no way lessen the sacrifice he 
had made for that woman whose friendship was 
as fatal to him as is said to be the syren's kiss. 

'An indemnity will be claimed, no doubt,' 
suggested EUersly, *and ' 

'And in default the prisoner will be com- 
mitted to gaol for a term of five years \ inter- 
rupted Wyn, laughing ironically. * In the 
meantime, gentlemen, if you have no objection, 
we will go to dinner. The bell rang some 
time ago, and Paul will be getting rabid.' 

Howard and Whiteston had accepted mv 
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invitation to dinner, thinking that their presence 
might be of some consolation to their friend. 
Milly excused herself from appearing at table 
on account of indisposition. The meal was not 
a particularly jovial one, as may be supposed, 
and the guests took their leave earjy. 





CHAPTER IV. 

A SNAKE IN THE CRASS. 

IAD Wyn not been so punctilious, or 
not so precipitate in carrying out his 
punctilio, he would have been able 
to hush up the skull business without pub- 
licly compromising himself, or sacrificing his 
position. The very day after that of the 
investigation he found himself a rich man, news 
having arrived that a maiden aunt, with whom 
he had been a great favourite, had died, leaving 
him a considerable fortune. 

Had he known this a couple of days sooner, 
he could have gone privately to the governor, 
and, by offering a handsome indemnity, have 
settled the ' grave ' matter, as Hethcot had 
jocosely termed it, without much trouble. But 
he did not regret it. Had there been no sacri- 
fice, there would have been no merit, he argued. 
He was glad to have borne contumely for the 
woman he loved. He was sentenced to ^^"^ -a. 
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heavy indemnity to the Ainos, and he agreed to 
it at once. 

Hethcot and Nicholls were set at liberty. 
The former, having contrived to make Wyn 
' shell out ' still more on the strength of 
the latter's suddenly acquired wealth, left 
Hakodadi in a whaling -ship bound for the 
Arctic Ocean, with the intention, he said, of 
speculating in oil. Nicholls returned to his 
* killing ' and consumption of Old Tom. One 
night, not long after his release, he * dropped 
in ' at Porter s store, where, with two or three 
congenial souls, he proposed to * put himself 
outside a glass or two ;' and he put himself out- 
side so many, that in going home he put him- 
self into the sea. The Hakodadians were beef- 
less for several weeks. 

Great regret was expressed by the foreign 
community at the departure of Mr. and Mrs. 
Urqhart, and no doubt it w^as in part genuine ; 
at the same time, it was leavened by a large 
proportion of malicious comment. 

Wyn left Hakodadi very shortly after the 
Urqharts, betaking himself to Nagasaki to visit 
an old friend. Ellersly took over most of his 
effects, and the remainder were sold by auction. 
Miss Woodville's property, which had been the 
cause of so much mischief, was conveyed to 
Yokohama, and placed in one of the banks. 

To Mrs. Urqhart's great regret, she w^as 
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obliged to leave Emma in Hakodadi. Sammy, 
who had saved some money, had arranged to 
go into partnership with a storekeeper there. 
He said, rather loftily, that * since the 

* *Onourable 'Astings Wyn *ad resigned/ he 

* halso should quit the service ;* adding that as 
he found his * Hemmer hindispensable tp 'is 
'appiness,' he *'oped Mrs. Urqhart would not 
hobject to give 'er hup to 'im.' Emma, though 
she was not at all averse to be given up to 
Samuel, was truly grieved to leave her kind 
young mistress, and both felt the parting deeply. 

Milly was rather coldly received by Sir Cecil 
and Lady Milford. Of course the cave romance 
had become widely known, and *Mrs. Urqhart's 
extraordinary goings-on' were the subject of 
scandalous gossip throughout the settlement.^ 

Francis writhed and smarted under the 
infliction, and became more morose and taciturn 
than ever. His conduct to his wife was at 
times almost brutal ; at others he overwhelmed 
her with remorseful and passionate demonstra- 
tions of affection, which, however, no longer 
sufficed to compensate and console her for his 
too frequent indifference and cruelty. I do not 
mean to insinuate that he beat her — God forbid! 
But there is a species of cruelty which a man 
may exercise toward a woman infinitely more 
insupportable than the infliction of physical pain. 

Milly soon found herself regretting \.W cJv^ 
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free Bohemian life in the North, and too often 
she caught herself reverting to the pleasant 
times she had passed with Wyn, among the 
woods, and streams, and by the lovely shores of 
Yesso. His kind protection, his unobtrusive 
sympathy — how she sighed when she reflected 
that they were lost to her for ever ! There was 
no evil feeling connected with her friendship for 
this man. H ad her husband treated her properly 
these memories and regrets would have found 
no place in her soul ; she would merely have 
remembered Wyn as a friend who had been 
kind to her, and for whom gratitude and pity 
claimed a certain amount of tender regard ; but, 
under the circumstances, it was not to be mar- 
velled at that her heart, so warm, so impulsive, 
so susceptible, turned fondly to one upon whose 
kind sympathy it had leaned so long. Love was 
as necessary to this woman's existence as bread. 
The female portion of the community at 
Yokohama were not inclined to be very friendly 
with her on her return among them as a resident 
As little Mrs. Small had candidly told her the 
year before, in her character of *a bird of 
passage ' she could be tolerated, the danger of 
her presence being evanescent; but when it 
came to a question of a permanent residence 
among them, the Yokohama fair ones began to 
think they must look to their arms in order not 
to be outshone. 
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In proportion as the men admired and courted, 
the women disliked and avoided her. There 
was, however, one exception, in the person of 
the Marchesa di Castelfranco, who, although 
she had been in her company but a very few 
times, had conceived quite a friendship for the 
pretty, unaffected, clever English girl, whose 
acquaintance she had formed at Kamakura the 
preceding year, and who, she had found with 
pleasure, could converse with her in her own 
sweet language. She welcomed Milly's arrival 
with all the elaborate enthusiasm of her race. 
Francis did not approve of this friendship. He 
told the latter that she ought to * cultivate Lady 
Milford instead of taking up with those Italians.' 
But Milly retorted that Lady Milford required 
too much cultivation, and the marchesa*s friend- 
ship blossomed spontaneously, which suited her 
better. 

It is probable that the great bond of sym- 
pathy between these two ladies was the fact 
that they were both unhappy, and from similar 
causes. Both were badly treated by their 
husbands, though in different ways. Francis' 
unkindness was passive, the marchese's active. 

The latter, besides being unfaithful to and 
neglectful of his wife, was in the habit of using 
personal violence towards her. It was not at 
all an unusual thing for her to be covered with 
bruises, and it was always regarded as a 
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suspicious sign when she appeared at dinner 
in a high dress, under plea, poor woman, of a 
bad cold. 

It may appear singular at first sight that this 
lady, knowing her husband s peculiar tendencies, 
should have courted the society of a young and 
fascinating woman like Milly, thus giving him 
frequent opportunities of meeting with the latter, 
and of conceiving for her one of his dangerous 
* caprices/ 

But Fulvia di Castelfranco, who was a very 
discerning woman, believed that she had no 
reason to dread a rival in Mrs. Urqhart. She 
had soon discovered that the latter was not the 
kind of person to encourage Ettore's attentions, 
even had she not been devoted heart and soul 
to her own husband. 

To the astonishment of the marchesa, how- 
ever, her fickle spouse did not appear to concern 
himself about her friend. He was commonly 
civil to her, and that was all. He, who was in 
the habit of raving about every pretty woman 
he met, often thereby goading his wife to 
desperation, was perfectly silent on the subject 
of Mrs. Urqhart's charms. 

One day when the marchesa, woman-like, 
essayed to * draw him out ' on that theme, he 
merely shrugged his shoulders, and said that she 
was, * Cosly cost — non ce male f (* So, so — not 
so bad 1*) In reality the wretch had conceived a 
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violent passion for his wife's friend, calculated to 
be all the more dangerous from the fact that he 
thought it wise to conceal it under a mask of 
indifference, which he had rarely taken the 
trouble to do with regard to his * caprices.' 

One day Fulvia confided to Milly that she 
feared Ettore had ceased to cherish for her even 
the fitful, unsatisfactory passion which had for 
her passed under the name of love ; and on 
being questioned by her friend as to the reason 
upon which she founded this suspicion, she 
burst into tears, and answered plaintively : 

* He does not even beat me now !' 

This reply reminded Mrs. Urqhart of a some- 
what startling hypothesis put forward by a 
* learned counsel,* who, in trying to make out a 
very black case against an unfortunate * respon- 
dent,* remarked that * the man must have been 
her lover if he kicked her !' 

* But, cara marchesa,* said Milly, smiling in 
spite of herself at this odd notion of marital 
affection, * you surely do not consider beating 
an essential accompaniment of love on the part 
of a husband ?' 

' Not absolutely,* sighed the beautiful 
Roman ; * but, at any rate, it is a sign that the 
nian is not indifferent to you. I would rather 
Ettore killed me than that he should not notice 
me at all.* 

She had brought out with her a remarkably 
VOL. III. 50 
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attractive lady's-maid, a Cremonese, with fair 
hair and blue eyes, and a very graceful figure. 
This girl had lived with her previous to her 
marriage, and, never dreaming that in her servant 
she might one day find a rival, the proud young 
marchesa had retained her favourite. 

The day after the conversation just related 
the girl rushed into her mistress s presence, 
apparently in a very excited state, and entreated 
the latter to let her leave the house, as her 
master was persecuting her with his attentions. 
The marchesa, indignant, disgusted, and 
alarmed, declared that she should be sent home 
by the next mail. But the last* mail had only 
just left, and what was to be done with her for 
the next fortnight .'* 

Ebe — that was the girl's name — suggested 
that Mrs. Urqhart was in want of a maid, and 
might possibly be glad of her services. 

* An excellent idea !' exclaimed the poor 
worried lady, flying to her writing-desk. 

In less than half an hour the Cremonese, with 
Fulvia's delicately-perfumed note in her pocket, 
was wending her way up to the Bluff", where 
was situated the bungalow occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Urqhart. In a lonely part of the 
road she encountered her master, a circumstance 
which, strange to relate, neither surprised nor 
terrified her. On the contrary, they held a 
short colloquy, during which Ebe showed the 
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marchese his wife's letter, addressed to Mrs. 
Urqhart. 

* Va bene, va benissimoP said the nobleman. 
* AddtOy Ebe. Sit discreta^ 

* La riv^riscOy signor marchese' returned the 
girl in a half-respectful, half-familiar tone ; and 
they separated. 

The Urqharts' bungalow stood in the midst 
of a pretty garden near the edge of the Bluff : 
its position was very isolated, there being at 
that period but very few houses built on those 
now thickly-populated heights. 

Ebe was graciously received by Mrs. Urqhart, 
who, after reading the marchesa's note, forth- 
with took the persecuted innocent under her 
protection. She welcomed the girl all the more 
readily because, Francis having been sent to 
Yedo on official business, she found herself for 
the time rather lonely. Not that her husband's 
company had been very enjoyable lately. 
What with prickly-heat, and the many other 
discomforts incidental to an Asiatic summer, 
combined with a disordered liver and chronic 
ill-temper, he had made life a burden to her. 

Under the circumstances she felt inclined to 
receive Ebe rather as a companion and friend 
than as a servant, and they sat together all the 
afternoon conversing pleasantly in Italian. 

The marchesa accounted to her husband for 
the maid's disappearance by saying that t\v^^ 

50—2 
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had had a violent quarrel, and that Ebe had left 
her, in consequence, there and then. Her 
amor proprio would not permit her to tell the 
truth, or upbraid him for his supposed mis- 
conduct. Fulvia di Castelfranco shrank from 
confessing that she was jealous of a menial. 
She fancied he took the news of Ebe's departure 
very coolly for a man who had been represented 
as having a tender interest in that young 
person, and this circumstance rather puzzled 
her. 





CHAPTER V. 

SICILIAN CARESSES. 

W^wJ^ VESSEL had come in from Nagasaki, 
^^S^ and among the list of passengers 
^JK^^7« Milly had seen, with mingled 
pleasure, pain, and embarrassment, the name 
of Wyn. 

Would he call on her ? Why should he not ? 
And yet, what made her blush and tremble at 
the thought of meeting him ? Why, all that 
hot afternoon, did she haunt the veranda, and 
gaze so wistfully down the scorched and glaring 
road leading up from the settlement ? Why, 
because the girl's heart was hungering after a 
few crumbs of human sympathy and human 
love, and he who was in duty bound to supply 
them had left it starving — dependent on 
another's bounty. 

Of course Wyn came. As Milly had said, 
why should he not ? She met him with both 
hands extended, and a bright, glad flush, though 
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her words of welcome were broken by a sob. 
Wyn was grieved to find her so pale and thin, 
and her hackneyed excuses, attributing it to the 
hot weather, did not deceive him. Too easily had 
he divined the state of mind which had induced 
her to stretch out her dear arms to him as one 
who hails a deliverer, and he thought, * What 
can Urqhart be made of to be insensible to the 
love of this woman ?* 

* I suppose you are homeward-bound, Captain 
Wyn ?* she said, sighing heavily. 

* I do not know where I am bound,' he replied 
indifferently. * I have formed no plans — have 
no fixed ideas about anything.* Then, abrupdy 
changing the subject, * How do you like Yoko- 
hama as a place of residence ?* he asked. 

* Not at all. Hakodadi was much jollier.* 

* Have you made many acquaintances here ?' 

* Very few beyond the old set of last year. 
The people with whom I am most intimate are 
the Castelfrancos ; that is to say, the marckesa 
is my most intimate friend.' 

* You do well to interpolate that clause,' said 
Wyn coldly. * No woman who respects herself 
would wish to lay claim to any great intimacy 
with the marchese! 

Milly blushed — why she knew not — and 
finding Wyn's eyes fixed on her, felt the blush 
deepen. 

* The Marchese di Castelfranco always treats 
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me with due respect/ she said, trying to speak 
gently, though she felt deeply annoyed. 

* It is to be hoped he will continue to do so,' 
said Wyn. ' But I warn you, Mrs. Urqhart, 
that fair-faced Sicilian is a snake in the grass. 
Do you see him often ?' 

* Very.' 

* I am sorry for that' 

Milly could not find it in her heart to be angry 
with Wyn, he spoke so kindly ; yet she saw he 
was vexed. 

' The '* fair-faced Sicilian " cannot harm me, if 
he £y a snake in the grass,' she said ; * and if it 
will procure you any satisfaction to know it, he 
treats me with the most profound indifference. 
I heard that he told some one ** I was not his 
style." So you see there's no danger of his 
honouring me with his attentions. See what a 
humiliating confession you have compelled me 
to make !' 

* Is Guy Arnold here ?' asked the ex-consul. 

* No ; he has gone to Hiogo on business.' 

* And Francis is at Yedo,' said Wyn, speaking 
more to himself than to Milly. * You've literally 
no one to look after you, child. It's not right. 
Why don't you go and stay with some of the 
neighbours ? Has no one invited you ?' 

' Oh yes I Among others the Marchesa 
Fulvia.' (Wyn shrugged his shoulders.) * But 
I prefer to remain in my own house. 
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* Have you found a suitable maid ?' 

Mrs. Urqhart related the circumstances 
under which Ebe had come to her, adding that 
she proposed retaining her. 

* I told you he was ** a bad lot/' ' said Wyn, 
alluding to Castelfranco. 

* I am afraid he is/ acquiesced Milly meekly. 
She was wonderfully patient and forbearing 

now with the man who had formerly been the 
target for her satire and impertinence. He ob- 
served the change, and was sorry to find the 
once saucy girl so subdued. He would much 
rather she had fired up and abused him, and 
told him to mind his own business. 

* Urqhart's quite breaking the poor child's 
spirit,' he said sadly to himself 

* You will dine with me. Captain Wyn T she 
said presently. * I am sorry my husband is not 
at home ; but it will not be the first time you 
will have supported the dulness of a tite-d-tHe 
meal with me.' 

Wyn accepted the invitation as frankly as it 
was offered. 

For the benefit of those of my readers who 
are unacquainted with the customs prevailing 
among Europeans in the East, and in justice to 
my heroine, it may be as well to explain that, 
according to the usages of society in that part 
of the world, there was not the slightest impro- 
priety in Mrs. Urqhart's entertaining a friend 
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in the absence of her husband. On the con- 
trary, she would have been guiUy of the 
grossest inhospitality if, under the circum- 
stances, she had not invited the new arrival to 
dinner. 

They took their coffee on the veranda over- 
looking the sea. It was a lovely evening, and 
after the almost unbearable heat of the day, the 
cool air, wafted from the water over beds of 
flowers and sweet-smelling plants, was most re- 
freshing and soothing. By-and-by the moon 
rose, shedding over the pretty gardens, and the 
gently undulating waves far below them, that 
soft, mystic radiance so dear to lovers and poets. 
Milly, reclining in a long bamboo chair, and 
Wyn, stretched on the steps of the veranda at 
her feet, formed a very pretty tableau. They 
talked over * old times ' — a dangerous topic for 
persons situated as they were ! She, a 
neglected, discontented wife ; he, a reckless, dis- 
appointed man, who madly loved her ! Pathos 
and tenderness would creep into the conversa- 
tion, in spite of all their virtuous efforts to 
render it commonplace. 

The romantic scenery, the enervating atmo- 
sphere, the solemn stillness, the perfume of 
flowers, all combined to produce this effect. 

Ebe, watching them from behind a bamboo- 
fence, could not understand them. 

* Not a kiss, not a pressure of the Vv^ivd, 
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scarcely a glance/ she said wonderingly to her- 
self. * They cannot be lovers, and yet — ^well, 
it is very mysterious,* 

The corrupt, impure heart of the Italian girl 
could only understand passion in its lowest 
form, and she despised the * cold-blooded 
Englishman ' who could lie for hours at the feet 
of a pretty woman, who was neither his wife 
nor his sister, without making some demonstra- 
tion of love ! By-and-by she brought Milly a 
shawl. 

* It is getting late, and the night-air is chilly. 
I have taken the liberty to bring the signora a 
shawl,' she said. 

Mrs. Urqhart thanked her, and allowed her 
to put it round her shoulders. The girl 
lingered. 

* You can go, Ebe/ said her mistress kindly. 

* Does the signora know how late it is ?' 
asked the Italian hesitatingly. 

* I have my watch,' replied Mrs. Urqhart 
slightly ruffled. 

The girl withdrew, and as she passed through 
the dining-room muttered angrily to herself : 

* How much longer is that fool going to 
stay ?' 

* I don't like the look of that woman,' said 
Wyn. * What was she saying to you ?' 

Mrs. Urqhart told him. 

' Confound her impertinence !' he growled. 
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* Do you not think her very pretty ?' asked 
his hostess. 

* No,' was the uncompromising answer. 

* They say she is something like me/ observed 
Milly, with a touch of the old archness. 

* Yes, she resembles you as Lucifer did the 
other angels. She is not a good woman, I am 
sure.' 

* And am I a good woman ?' asked Mrs. 
Urqhart, with a touching sadness in her voice, 
and a timid, yet eager glance. 

* Yes, by heaven !' cried Wyn, suddenly 
springing up, and flinging the remnant of his 
cigar at a large tree-fern, as if he were defying 
somebody. 

He came to Milly's side, and leaned on the 
back of her chair. 

* I don't like your being left like this,' he 
said anxiously. * I wonder Francis is not afraid 
to leave you so unprotected. You ought to 
have the consular constable up here.' 

'Oh, I'm all right,' returned Milly carelessly. 
* There have been no attempts at robbery here 
since those three men had their heads sliced off" 
for the burglary at the Chartered Mercantile.* 

Still Wyn looked serious and uneasy. 

According to old-established Eastern custom 
a servant now entered the dining-room to 
prepare a tray with spirits, soda-water, wine, 
and lemonade. 
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* That fellow's drunk/ remarked Wyn, who 
was watching the man's movements through the 
casement. 

* They're always drunk now Francis is away,' 
said Milly resignedly. * I cannot keep them in 
order.' 

* Humph !' grumbled her guest. ' A nice 
state of affairs truly ! Left to the care of a pack 
of drunken natives and a treacherous Italian.' 

* Now mix yourself a B. and S., and calm that 
troubled spirit,' said Milly, with one of her 
rippling laughs. ' Come, I want some lemonade 
too,' she added, rising. 

They were standing together by the table, 
Wyn intent on opening a soda-water bottle, 
when they were startled by a sound like the 
crunching of gravel outside. 

* Somebody must be in the garden,' cried 
Milly, running back to the window. Wyn 
followed. * One of the servants, I suppose,' 
she continued. * They have no business to 
pass in front of the house ; but these Yoko- 
hama servants are so inquisitive. Whenever I 
have visitors they always make some excuse to 
come prying about the windows.* 

* I should like to catch them at it when I am 
here !' exclaimed Wyn indignantly. ' Td flay 
the beggars !' 

And before his hostess guessed his intention 
he sprang from the veranda, and dashed across 
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the garden into the obscurity of a bamboo alley 
opposite. But he returned after a few minutes, 
saying he had seen no one. It was getting 
very late ; still he seemed very reluctant to go. 

* Who fastens the doors and jalousies T he 
inquired. 

' Ebe, myself, and one of the men go round 
in solemn procession to perform that duty,' 
replied Milly, laughing. She had recovered 
her spirits wonderfully since Wyn came. 

* Have you no watchman ?' 

* No. Francis says they are unnecessary 
disturbers of the peace.' 

* I shall go up to Yedo and see Urqhart 
to-morrow,* said Wyn, finishing his B. and S. 

* You will not be leaving Japan just yet, will 
you ?* asked the girl wistfully. 

The question, and the tone in which it was 
uttered, thrilled Wyn's heart with pleasure. 

* No, I shall probably remain here some 
weeks,' he said. 

There was a short pause, then he held out 
his hand, saying : 

* Good-night ; may God guard you from all 
harm !' / 

The adjuration sounded so unnecessarily 
solemn for the occasion, that Milly looked 
quite startled for a moment. 

' Good-night, Captain Wyn,' she said, re- 
covering herself, * and thank you for yout \\^\\..* 
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He turned round before leaving the com- 
pound. She was standing at the window, the 
lamp-light behind her revealing the graceful 
outline of her figure with its flowing draperies. 

' SaionaraP she cried, and the fresh, clear 
tones of her young voice rang out on the soft 
air like music. 

He returned the farewell, and telling the 
man who had accompanied him to the gate to 
secure it properly, commenced walking slowly 
down the path leading to the settlement, where 
he had put up with a friend. He paused every 
now and then irresolutely, and on reaching the 
level ground came to a dead stand-still. After 
remaining there for a few moments, apparently 
absorbed in anxious thought, he suddenly 
turned, and with quick, determined steps, re- 
ascended the hill. 

Shortly after Wyn had left, Mrs. Urqhart, 
her maid, and a native servant went the rounds, 
and, having seen the house properly secured, 
she proceeded to retire to rest. No one besides 
herself and Ebe slept in the bungalow : the 
servants occupied small huts in the compound. 
Mrs. Urqhart's bedroom was on the side facing 
the sea, and between it and the maid s room, 
which faced the road, were the drawing-room 
and a small ante-chamber. 

Having seen her mistress into bed, Ebe 
withdrew, leaving, as usual, a shaded lamp 
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burning on a side-table. Milly lay awake 
thinking over Wyn's visit, and what a pleasant 
break it had made in the sad monotony of her 
cheerless life. She thought over the conversa- 
tion on the veranda, and her mind lingered 
fondly over the reminiscences of the happy 
days in Yesso. But with these reminiscences 
there came also the image of her father, and 
that brought crowding on her brain such a host 
of terrible forebodings aijd apprehensions, that 
to shake them off she was fain to rise and seek 
relief in reading. She put on her wrapper and 
slippers, and, taking a book, seated herself at 
the table. 

Somehow she felt strangely nervous to-night. 
It must have been the effect of Wyn's conversa- 
tion, she thought. It was very injudicious of 
him to frighten her so. Her glance fell on the 
door communicating with the drawing-room. 
Should she lock it ? Why ? She was not in 
the habit of doing so. While she was thus 
debating, to her unutterable consternation she 
distinctly saw the handle turn, and springing 
up, with a loud shriek, she found herself face to 
face with Ettore di Castelfranco ! He appeared 
at first almost as disconcerted as she was : this 
was not the reception he had expected. But, 
quickly recovering himself, he deliberately 
locked the door behind him, and drawing a 
stiletto from his breast, caught the horrified ^kV 
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by one arm, saying in Italian, * If you scream 
again 1 will kill you.' 

In her first impulse of physical fear, Milly 
recoiled, shuddering, from the slender, glittering 
blade : it was so close to her, and the man 
seemed so desperately in earnest. But her 
natural courage and common sense soon re- 
asserted themselves, and, though she could not 
free herself from his grasp, she looked bravely 
up, demanding haughtily the meaning of his 
presence there, and by what means he had 
effected an entrance. 

* I entered the garden by a gap in the fence ; 
I have been concealed about your grounds and 
in your house for hours,* he answered, still 
holding her by the wrist, and gazing at her with 
a hungry passion in his magnificent dark eyes. 
* I thought that imbecile would never go — 
curse him ! I watched you for a long time from 
the garden. Madonna ! but he nearly caught 
me, the eater of beefsteaks ! No, signora,' as 
Mrs. Urqhart struggled to release herself, * I 
have something to say to you, and I will say it, 
and you will listen. If you scream and make a 
fuss, and people come, it will be worse for you ; 
for I shall say that I am here by your own in- 
vitation, that I am your lover. How else could 
I be here ? Are not your gates and every door 
and window fast ?' 

• Such a ridiculous assertion would not gain 
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credence for a moment/ said Milly calmly ; 
though in reality the threat had told, for even 
in that moment of terror and excitement she 
recollected that her well-known intimacy with 
the Castelfrancos would give a colouring of 
truth to the revolting falsehood, and her blood 
ran cold as she reflected what would be the 
anger and desperation of Francis should any 
new scandal arise in connection with herself. 
Had he not warned her before leaving Hakodadi 
that should anything of the kind occur he should 
either blow out his brains or run away from her ? 
It was this consideration which chained her 
tongue when she would fain have shrieked for 
assistance, and which induced her to temporise, 
in a measure, with the wretch in whose power 
she found herself. 

* Leave go my arm, sir,* she continued, with 
forced composure, * and quit my room and the 
premises at once. You have made a mistake : 
you have probably confounded me with the 
ballerine and cantanti of your native land. I 
must remind you that I am a lady and the wife 
of an Englishman.' 

' A man of stone/ sneered the Sicilian, * in- 
capable of appreciating thy charms, my sweet 
friend.* 

Milly winced : he addressed her in the second 
person singular : it was an insult. 

* Vigliacco t she said, throwing into thevjOTd 
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such intense scorn that the marchese involun- 
tarily lifted his dagger. * Md eke ! you can put 
away that toothpick,* she continued, with a 
bright, defiant glance. ' It is worthy of your 
race to enter a lady's house like a common 
thief, and woo her at the point of a stiletto. 
But I no more fear you than I fear the curs that 
yelp round my horse's feet in the slums of the 
settlement — villano ! viasealzone P 

She hissed out these epithets, the most in- 
sulting, the most opprobrious, the most stinging 
in the Italian language, with such emphasis that 
Ettore di Castelfranco recoiled from her as if 
he had received a blow. He dropped her arm, 
and the pair stood facing each other for a few 
moments in utter silence — he oscillating be- 
tween lust and rage, between the desire to 
cover her with kisses, and the longing to thrust 
his dagger into her fair young bosom. Mean- 
time she was trembling for the result of her 
hazardous attack, and calculating her chances 
of getting rid of the man without raising an 
alarm. 

She looked marvellously pretty in her present 
half-defiant, half-fearful mood, with head thrown 
back and one small foot advanced, her bosom 
palpitating under the loose, transparent robe, 
and her beautiful arms, from which the large 
sleeves had fallen back, crossed on her chest. 
The Sicilian's practised eyes gloated over the 
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enticing picture with a ferocious admiration, 
hating and loving her at the same moment. 

* The signora is too daring/ he said in a voice 
husky with conflicting emotions, and flinging the 
dagger on the floor. * She presumes too much 
upon the privileges of her sex, and perhaps 
upon my love. Had a man used such language 
to me, he would have been already a corpse.' 

* They ^re hard words, I acknowledge,' re- 
turned Mrs Urqhart coldly, * but not unmerited. 
I will, however, try to believe that your presence 
here to-night is an act of folly resulting from a 
too-great indulgence in the excellent wines of 
your country, and will pardon the intrusion on 
condition that you leave my house at once. I 
myself will open the gates for you.* 

Here a sudden thought upset her assumed 
calmness, and, clasping her hands, she cried : 

' My God ! if you should be seen leaving it, 
what will become of me "i How could you be 
so cruel as to jeopardise my reputation in this 
way ? What madness prompted you to such a 
step ^ But go — go, for the love of God !' 

And she stretched out her clasped hands to 
him appealingly. But her softened mood only 
rendered her more captivating in the eyes of 
her would-be seducer, and gave him an advan- 
tage of which he did not hesitate to avail him- 
self. 

* If I leave the house now, I shall most 
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probably meet some one returning late to his 
home/ he said ; * therefore, in order not to com-i 
promise the signora, it will be better that I 
remain an hour or two. Be reasonable, my 
sweet friend/ he continued, again adopting the 
second person singular, to his hearer s infinite 
disgust. * I will not harm thee — I love thee 
too well. Thou must have seen it. There is 
a freemasonry in love which is unmistakable. 
It is useless to pretend that thou wast unaware 
of my passion. Listen, my beloved ! I know 
that thou art unhappy. I will console thee. I 
was wrong to woo thee, as thou saidst, at the 
dagger's point ; but I only meant to frighten 
thee into silence, for thy own sake. Do not 
shrink from me as if I were some loathsome 
reptile.' 

He moved a pace or two forward, and essayed 
to take her hand ; but Milly retreated, and took 
up a position behind an ottoman. Her situation 
was most cruelly embarrassing. To raise an 
alarm and create a scandal throughout the settle- 
ment, after all that had transpired at Hakodadi, 
would, she felt, infallibly ruin her with her 
husband. He was quite capable of saying, and 
even believing, that had she not given this man 
some encouragement, he would never have 
presumed to commit such an outrage, Francis 
had had no experience of Italian character. He 
would have scouted the idea that any man could 
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be guilty of such a piece of audacity as that by 
which the Marchese di Castelfranco was now 
distinguishing himself. 

Milly was in despair : her courage was fast 
deserting her. 

* Be a man/ she said plaintively. * Have 
pity on my helpless and difficult position ! Do 
not bring shame and ruin on the friend of your 
wife. Leave me, and I swear to you never to 
breathe a word of what has passed between us 
to-night. ' 

' Leave thee !' he cried fiercely ; * I cannot 
leave thee — I will not leave thee — thus. I am 
no cold-blooded Englishman. {Diamine ! how 
could the fool spend hours at thy pretty little 
feet and not kiss them once ?) I am Sicilian, 
and the smouldering fires of Etna are less ardent 
than that which consumes me when I gaze on 
thee.' 

* I will not listen to such talk,' interrupted 
Mrs. Urqhart, making a sudden dart at the 
door. 

But he intercepted her, and, placing his back 
against the panels, continued excitedly : 

* Thou wilt learn to love me, mia cava arnica 
— I will make thee love me. Thy husband is 
an imbecile. / will teach thee what is love — 
thus — thus — thus !' 

And, throwing aside all reserve, he suddenly 
caught her in his arms, and, straining her lo Vvvkv 
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with a savage energy, covered her face and neck 
with wild, hot kisses. 

* Miserabile P she shrieked, struggling franti- 
cally in his suffocating embrace. * Help — ^help ! 
Ebe ! Oh, will no one save me from this 
monster ?' 

This was said in English. The appeal was 
followed by a loud noise at the window, and, 
as the Sicilian in dismay released his breathless 
victim, the jalousies were wrenched violently 
from their fastenings, and in rushed the ' cold- 
blooded Englishman.' He dealt the marchese 
a blow which felled him to the ground ; but re- 
gaining his feet with wonderful agility, and 
seizing his dagger, the latter made a desperate 
rush at his assailant. The stiletto's sharp point, 
aimed at Wyn s heart, just grazed his coat as he 
seized the Sicilian's wrist in a grip which almost 
crushed it, eliciting a smothered groan of pain. 
The weapon fell harmlessly to the floor, and 
the next moment Ettore di Castelfranco was 
forced to his knees by the superior strength of 
the Englishman. 

* You cur !' said Wyn, looking as if he would 
have liked to annihilate the fellow, whom he 
held by both wrists. 

* Oh, let him go !' implored Milly, who, white 
as death, and trembling convulsively, leaned, 
panting, on the ottoman. * Let him go — for my 
sake r she added, forgetting what an unfavour- 
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able construction might be placed on her 
words. 

The Italian smiled. He knew what was 
passing in her mind, and determined to take 
advantage of her fears. 

*The signora counsels well/ he said sneer- 
ingly. ' It would not be prudent to make our 
love-affairs public. Lovers' quarrels should be 
kept to themselves.' 

Mrs. Urqhart was so utterly confounded by 
this bare-faced insinuation, that she remained 
speechless, staring at her villanous calumniator in 
piteous dismay. Wyn's arms fell nervelessly to 
his side, and the Sicilian, availing himself of the 
opportunity, fled through the open casement. 
Then the Englishman turned to the half-fainting 
woman ; but before he could utter a word she 
sprang forward, and clutching his arm with her 
small weak hands, cried excitedly : 

' You do not believe that man ? Oh, Captain 
Wyn ! I am innocent — I swear it ! Oh, say 
you do not believe that monster 1' 

He took her by the arm, and led her to a 
seat ; then planting himself before her, his arms 
folded on his chest, he said sternly : 

• I do not know what or whom to believe. I 
was reluctant to leave you, as I imagined, so 
lonely and unprotected. I pondered over it all the 
way down to the settlement. I had reached the 
creek, when an uncontrollable impulse prorcv^l^d 
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me to return. I entered the garden, at the risk 
of my life, by scaling the wall at the edge of the 
cliff, and made my way to this veranda. You 
were speaking to some one in Italian — angrily, 
I fancied, from the tone of your voice. I 
naturally concluded it was to your maid till 
I heard that man's voice in reply, and then I 
felt the blood freeze in my veins. Though I 
am ignorant of his language, I understood him 
to make some slighting allusion to myself, and 
I supposed he was upbraiding you for my visit. 
You answered him angrily at first ; but presently 
your tone changed to one of supplication. 
Nevertheless, the quarrel, as far as I could 
judge, continued, and allusions were made to a 
" stiletto," which I knew signified dagger. I 
heard a sudden movement, followed, as I 
presumed, by some kind of struggle. Then 
came your cry for help, and I — I could not bear 
that even a hair of your head should be injured ' 
(here Wyn's voice quivered) ; * so, hardly know- 
ing what I was doing, I broke open the 
Venetians. I apologise for my rashness. I 
believe now that there was no real necessity for 
such hasty measures.' 

Wyn paused. His countenance was livid 
with rage and pain by this time, and there was 
a lurid glare in his usually kind eyes terrible to 
behold, A singular change had come over the 
object of his vituperation. She had for some 
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time been looking him straight in the face, 
coldly and disdainfully, not attempting to utter 
a word in self-defence. 

' Have you finished ?' she asked, as he 
paused. 

' Yes.' 

* Then good-night,' she continued, with perfect 
calmness. * The greatest mistake I ever made 
in my life — and they have not been few — was 
that I made when I mistook the Honourable 
Hastings Wyn for a gentleman !' 

She waved her hand in the direction of the 
window. He stood a moment irresolute, his 
lips and all the muscles of his face working con- 
vulsively ; then, with a heavy sigh, he obeyed 
the imperious gesture, and walked forth into the 
dark night. 

The moon had disappeared, the dim waves 
gurgled and splashed drearily on the sands 
below, the bright sweet flowers were invisible, 
and the only spot of light was that of the window 
beyond which wept and writhed the unhappy 
woman, to whose already overflowing cup of 
misery he had added such a bitter drop. 

The wretched man flung himself down on the 
grass, in a dark spot beyond the flower-beds, 
in a passion of remorseful anguish. The 
conviction of Milly's innocence and his own 
cruel injustice became stronger every moment, 
and he cursed himself for the harsh, iasukvtv^ 
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harangue which he had poured forth with such 
ruthless vehemence. From where he lay he 
saw her close the Venetians, and by-and-by he 
ventured to creep up to the veranda and listen. 
She was sobbing bitterly. 

' Oh, how could he ? how could he ?' she 
moaned. * What have I ever done that he 
should dare to believe such a thing of me ? Oh, 
Wyn, Wyn ! I thought you understood me 
better !' 

* My poor innocent, persecuted darling !' 
thought the listener. * She may well ask herself 
those questions. How could I have doubted 
her "i How could I have been so blind — so 
mad ? Oh, if I could but comfort her ! If I 
could only tell her how sorry I am — how 
entirely I believe in her purity !' 

* He used to be so kind and gentle with me,* 
continued the unconscious girl ; * and he was 
the only friend I had in all the wide world !* 

The mournful words died in another storm 
of sobs. Wyn was almost frantic. He yearned 
to dash open the frail barrier which separated 
them, and throw himself at her feet. But 
instead, he walked steadily away beyond ear- 
shot. 

* It is mean to play the eavesdropper on the 
poor child,' he muttered. 

But while respecting her privacy, he could 
not bring himself to quit the vicinity of the 
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bungalow. He was more averse than ever to 
leaving her now, with the fastenings of the 
jalousies rendered worthless, and the chance 
of that fellow coming back, perhaps to murder 
the girl. He dreaded to leave her so utterly- 
unprotected and defenceless ; yet should his 
presence there become known to any of the 
servants or neighbours, the consequences, he 
foresaw, would be most disagreeable. While he 
was debating whether to go or stay, to his as- 
tonishment he saw Mrs. Urqhart come out on 
the veranda. Day was just dawning, and in 
the wan light he perceived that she held in her 
hand a dark object, which he eventually made 
out to be a revolver. 

* The brave little girl has evidently resolved 
to mount guard over herself,' thought Wyn. 
* If I speak or move she will probably send a 
bullet through me.* 

So he lay motionless on the grass, watching 
the graceful figure, as it moved to and fro on 
the veranda, with fond admiration. It was 
broad daylight before Mrs. Urqhart quitted her 
post. When she had retired indoors Wyn stole 
away. He was about to scale the wall, when 
he discovered the convenient gap in the bamboo 
fence, through which he passed without much 
difficulty, and hastened down to the settlement. 

The friend with whom he was staying had 
been waiting up for him, a prey to the gce.^\.^^\. 
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anxiety, and had despatched servants in all 
directions to make inquiries after him. 

Wyn apologised for the uneasiness and 
trouble he had caused with the best grace he 
could, and accounted for his remaining out all 
night in a way which, while it amply satisfied 
the curiosity of his host, did not reflect much 
credit on himself. 

He went to bed ; but the mystery of the 
Sicilian's presence in Mrs. Urqharts house, 
which he strove in vain to account for, kept 
him awake in spite of his fatigue, and when at 
length he fell asleep the morning was far ad- 
vanced. 







CHAPTER VI. 



RECONCILED. 



[RS. URQHART had soon repented 
of her harshness to Wyn. Her 
woman's instinct told her that his 
bitter and unjust tirade had been only the out- 
pouring of a disappointed, jealous heart ; and 
she rightly guessed that he had no more meant 
what he said when he had professed to believe 
her guilty of a heinous crime, than she had 
when she had driven him from her presence 
with an insulting falsehood. Would he have 
the courage to return ? — that was the question 
which troubled her. 

' Poor old fellow ! I was too hard on him,' 
she said to herself. ' I ought to have explained 
the abominable affair. Of course it looked very 
suspicious, and I should have made allowances. 
How good in him to come back and look after 
me ! What would have become of me if he had 
not I* Whoever would have imagined that such 
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things could happen in the nineteenth century — 
at least, anywhere except in a sensation novel?* 
She had lain down while soliloquising, and, 
strange to say, fell asleep as gently as a baby 
in the midst of it. Milly was not a bit like a 
heroine of romance. She could be hungry, 
thirsty, and sleepy at the most critical moments. 
A proper heroine would never have thought of 
repose under such circumstances. She would 
have kept awake and paced her chamber, with 
throbbing brain and bursting heart, and all that 
sort of thing. Mrs. Urqhart did nothing so 
absurd. The blessed daylight brought safety, 
and being sleepy, she slept. 

Ebe came several times to the door, but on 
finding it locked, retired without knocking. It 
is almost needless to say that this wretched 
girl was cognisant of the greater part of what 
had transpired the preceding night. It was by 
her means that the marchese had been intro- 
duced into the bungalow, and it was she who 
had dispensed liquor to the native servants, 
with the object of intoxicating them. 

She had listened at the door to the colloquy 
between Mrs. Urqhart and Castelfranco, and 
had naturally become aware of the discomfiture 
of the latter by the sudden appearance on the 
scene of Captain Wyn : whose angry speech 
and her mistress's insulting response had, how- 
ever, been perfectly unintelligible to her; though, 
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from the tone of their voices, she had inferred 
that the interview was not of an amicable nature, 
and that the Englishman had left the house in 
anger, a circumstance which she attributed to 
jealousy of the marchese. Her mistress's 
piteous lamentations after his departure led her 
to conclude that, notwithstanding the coldness 
and formality of their behaviour during the 
earlier part of the evening, they were, in reality, 
on terms of tender intimacy. The Cremonese 
marvelled much how any woman could prefer 
Wyn to her late master, who to her was like a 
god, and who had gained such an ascendency 
over her, and exercised such an extraordinary 
fascination over her weak and depraved nature, 
that she was willing not only to lay down her 
life for him, but to be used as a tool for the 
consummation of purposes to which the most 
degraded and abandoned of her sex might have 
shuddered to lend themselves. She had not 
been aware of Mrs. Urqhart*s promenade on 
the veranda, because, on finding that the latter 
had ceased weeping and wailing, concluding she 
had gone to bed, and feeling inclined to follow 
her example, Ebe had withdrawn to her own 
room. 

On awaking Milly duly reflected on what 
had transpired. That Ebe had had a hand in 
the atrocious business, she could not bring her- 
self to believe, notwithstanding Wyn s opinion 
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of that damsel, so strongly expressed on the 
previous evening. That any woman — especially 
a young one — could lend herself to such an 
infamous proceeding, Mrs. Urqhart deemed 
impossible. She at first thought of telling the 
girl all about it ; but, after mature deliberation,- 
changed her mind, and determined not to 
mention the matter to anyone. Ebe could not 
have heard her cries, she thought, otherwise 
surely she would have come to her. 

But how to account for the fastenings being 
torn off the jalousies ? She decided to put 
them wide open, and draw down the inside 
blinds, before calling Ebe. Then she would 
send the latter on an errand while she got a 
coolie to repair them. A hammer and a few 
nails would soon settle that difficulty, and there 
was no occasion to explain things to a coolie. 
Having arranged all this, she summoned her 
maid, whose countenance, on entering the 
chamber, was expressive of affectionate anxiety. 

* I feared the signora was ill,* she said, * and I 
could not understand the door being locked ; 
yet I did not like to knock.' 

* I did not sleep till daylight,* replied Mrs. 
Urqhart. * I locked the door because I felt 
unusually nervous. You must have a bed 
brought in here and sleep with me till my 
husband returns.* 

* Certainly, if the signora desires it,' said Ebe, 
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in whose manner there was nothing to indicate 
that she was other than the most loyal and 
devoted of servants. 

* I wish you would put on your hat and go 
down to Mrs. Pearson's to match these silks for 
me/ said Milly, taking up a pair of slippers she 
was working for Francis. ' If I send a coolie 
he's sure to make some mistake.' 

* Do you wish me to go at once ?' asked Ebe. 

* I should be much obliged if you would. I 
want to get on with them, and am at a stand- 
still for the mauve and green.' 

Now the Cremonese knew perfectly well that 
this was an excuse to get rid of her, as, of course, 
a coolie, if supplied with a note to the store- 
keeper, could have executed the errand just as 
well as herself 

On returning with the silks, she smiled to see 
that the Venetians had been repaired during her 
absence. While her mistress was at tiffin, she 
proceeded to make the bed. She found a 
handkerchief under one of the pillows. There 
was nothing extraordinary in that, and she was 
about to toss it down somewhere when her 
glance fell upon a monogram embroidered in 
coloured silks. Mrs. Urqhart's handkerchiefs 
were all marked in white. The Italian ex- 
amined the monogram attentively, and, in spite 
of its elaborate design, soon deciphered it. The 
initials were * H. W.' 
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A peculiar smile passed over her face. She 
stood as if meditating for a second or two ; then 
put the handkerchief in her pocket. She then 
took one from Milly's sachet, and having well- 
crumpled and slightly scented it, threw it care- 
lessly on an easy-chair. 

Mrs. Urqhart was excessively puzzled as to 
what line of conduct to pursue in future in 
regard to the Castelfrancos. To continue to 
visit at their house was out of the question ; yet 
to suddenly discontinue doing so would excite 
the curiosity not only of the marchesa, but also 
of the neighbours. For the present she resolved 
to plead indisposition as her excuse for not 
calling on her friend, and in the meantime 
would consider what would be the best course 
to adopt in this embarrassing matter. For- 
tunately the lady in question owed her a visit, a 
circumstance which gave her time to mature her 
plan. 

As the day wore on, and Wyn failed to put 
in an appearance, Milly grew very uneasy. It 
occurred to her that he had spoken of going up 
to Yedo, but she scarcely thought he would do 
so under the circumstances. 

Toward five o'clock she ordered her horse, 
and, accompanied by her betto, rode down to 
the bund. The regimental band was playing, 
and a number of persons were driving, riding, 
or walking on the little esplanade. Among a 
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group of men standing near the musicians, she 
singled out the fine stalwart figure of Hastings 
Wyn. Her heart beat violently, and she felt 
her cheeks grow pale as she passed him. 
Nevertheless, she looked him straight in the 
face, and returned his salute with her usual 
grave courtesy. There was something in her 
countenance which reminded Wyn of their 
silent 'making-up' in the caves at Hakodadi, 
after she had insinuated that he was chicken- 
hearted. Dared he speak to her ? He had 
been wavering all the morning between the 
desire to. go to her and the dread of being 
coldly received. She reined up her horse not 
far from the band-stand, and waited anxiously 
for him to approach. At last he did so. She 
held out her hand. No words of apology or 
pardon passed between them : there was no 
necessity for such. The firm hand-pressure 
and steadfast gaze were more eloquent than 
any words. When Mrs. Urqhart turned her 
eyes from Wyn's face they were glistening 
with tears. 

* I thought you were going up to Yedo 
to-day ?* she said. 

' I had intended doing so, but I was pre- 
vented.' 

She imagined what had prevented him. 

'Captain Wyn, I owe you an explanation,' 
she said, in the old frank, fearless manner. 

52—2 
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He merely bowed in reply, and she pro- 
ceeded to enlighten him as to what4iad actually 
taken place at the bungalow on the preceding 
night before his appearance on the scene. He 
heard her with the most unmitigated disgust 
and indignation. 

* And may I ask if you have taken any steps 
to prevent the recurrence of such an outrage ?* 

' I have had the fence repaired, and made 
arrangements for my maid to sleep in the same 
room with me,' replied Milly. 

* I have no right to interfere with your 
domestic affairs,* said Wyn ; * but I fear you 
are deceived in that girl, and I think you would 
do well to get rid of her. I suspect that she is 
an accomplice of that rascally Sicilian.' 

Milly's eyes dilated in amazement and horror. 

* You surely cannot mean to insinuate 

Oh, Captain Wyn ! I am surprised that your 
generous nature could allow you to form such a 
hideous suspicion. I assure you, you wrong 
the poor girl.* 

* I most sincerely hope I do,' he replied 
dubiously. 

Mrs. Urqhart informed him of the course she 
proposed adopting in regard to the adventure 
of the previous night; that is to say, of her 
determination not to mention it to anyone, at 
the same time giving him her reasons for this 
resolution. Wyn looked thoughtful. 
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' I am at a loss what to advise/ he said 
anxiously. 'What you say is very true. No 
doubt Francis would be furious if he came to 
know of it ; and, as unfortunately he has a 
knack of blaming the wrong person in such 
cases, it might be very unpleasant for you.* 

'It would be dreadful,' shuddered Milly. 
* Francis is so susceptible to anything like 
scandal. Oh, Captain Wyn ! his anger and 
disgust would be terrible. He would be sure 
to imagine that I must have given the man 
encouragement.* 

*But suppose Castelfranco should renew his 
persecutions ?* 

' I do not think he will dare.' 

* Not just now, at any rate,* said Wyn, with a 
grim smile. * My rough fist has made sad 
havoc with that delicate womanish face of his, I 
believe. He has given out, it appears, that he 
was assaulted by a drunken sailor. Of course 
I did not contradict the assertion.* 

' Good heaven !' ejaculated Mrs. Urqhart in 
a frightened tone. * He will never rest till he 
has revenged himself— on both of us. An 
Italian never renounces his vendetta. I have a 
presentiment that last night*s work will be my 
ruin. What a hard destiny is mine !' Her 
eyes filled with tears, and the beautiful mouth 
quivered piteously. 

'The worst of it is,* she went on, broke.tvVj, 
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* I feel that I have deserved it. I have no 
right to complain. I commenced my married 
life under a wicked deception, and whatever 
happens I must kiss the rod.' 

* Do not speak in that strain/ said Wyn, 
looking up at her with a great and yearning 
compassion. * I cannot bear to hear you talk 
like that. Remember that while I live there 
will always be one, at least, who will stand 
between you and ruin.' 

*You have done that too long. I despise 
and loathe myself when I think of the sacrifices 
you have made for me, and which I have so 
selfishly accepted. I am not a good woman, 
Captain Wyn. I am a weak, selfish, unprincipled 
wretch — neither worthy to live nor fit to die.* 

It was a strange conversation to be held to 
the accompaniment of a lively waltz tune in the 
midst of that gay assemblage ; and as Milly 
gazed wearily round on the smiling faces, and 
listened to the light jokes and merry laughter 
of her neighbours, the cold weight at her heart 
grew colder and heavier, and she turned her 
glance toward the wide blue waters, with a 
sudden wild longing to seek rest and oblivion in 
their bosom. 

* It is unkind of you, Mrs. Urqhart, to wound 
me in this way,' said Wyn reproachfully. 

* How often have you promised me not to do 
so again ? You had better continue your ride.' 
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' I will; 

* By the way/ he said, as she gathered up her 
reins, * I believe I left a pocket-handkerchief 
at your house. I brought away one of yours in 
mistake.* 

* I will make inquiries for it,' she answered, 
* and you can return mine when you call again.* 

' If you will allow me that will be to-morrow 
morning. I shall go up to Yedo after tiffin.* 

* Then you will tiffin with me if you have no 
other engagement T 

^ With pleasure.' 

He lifted his hand from the saddle where he 
had been leaning, pressed hers once more, and 
raising his hat stepped back among the crowd, 
while she rode slowly away in the direction of 
her lonely home, thoroughly miserable and 
heart-sick, weary of everything and everybody 
— except perhaps the man from whom she had 
just parted. 

Everyone she met remarked how wretched 
she looked. She returned their salutations with 
such a wan smile, such a dejected air, that it was 
impossible not to perceive that there was *a 
screw loose somewhere,' as one young fellow 
observed to another. ; 

Wyn came to tiffin the next morning, but he 
forgot to bring the handkerchief which was 
to have been the object of his visit. 

* Ebe and I have searched everywhere for 
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yours,' said Mrs. Urqhart, ' but unsuccessfully. 
You must have lost it out-of-doors.' 

While they were at tiffin a coolie arrived 
from Yedo with a note from Francis, to say that 
he was coming down that afternoon, and should 
be home to dinner. 

' Let us ride as far as Kawasaki and meet 
him ?^ suggested Mrs. Urqhart to her guest 

* There is a delicious air stirring to-day, and the 
exercise would do me good.' 

' What a thoughtless child it is !' said Wyn to 
himself. Yet he had not the heart to damp the 
first gleam of cheerfulness he had seen in her 
since her unpleasant adventure with Castelfranco. 
Besides, what harm was there in their riding 
out together ? What could be more natural 
than that he, as an old friend, should accompany 
Mrs. Urqhart to meet her husband ? Anyhow, 
they went, and Milly enjoyed the excursion 
immensely. It reminded her of old times, and 
as they rode leisurely along the Tokaido, she 
prattled quite merrily to her companion about 

* those jolly rides ' through the green forests 
and along the fair bright lanes of Yesso. Poor 
girl ! she was not difficult to please or amuse. 
Kind words, a blue sky, the song of birds, green 
trees and banks, and sparkling waters, brought 
smiles to her face and peace to her heart. 

They reached Kawasaki before Francis, and 
went into the tea-house to wait for him. 
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* We must take something for the benefit of 
the establishment/ said Wyn. 

And, sitting down on the mats, they made a 
pretence of drinking tea and eating hard-boiled 
eggs, which a couple of attendant nymphs, with 
white- washed faces and painted lips, dexterously 
peeled for them, commenting meanwhile, in 
the pretty, gentle manner peculiar to Japanese 
women, on the charms of the fair guest, and 
now and then exchanging a joke with her hand- 
some cavalier. 

While they were thus engaged the clatter of 
horses' hoofs announced the approach of Francis 
and his retinue. Milly and Wyn went to the 
door to welcome him. He had been aware of 
his former consul's arrival at Yokohama, and 
concluded that the latter would have called on 
his wife ; but he was rather taken aback at find- 
ing them carousing in a mild way at Kawasaki. 
He did not quite relish it ; but, not having seen 
his wife for a week or ten days, he was disposed 
to be amiable, and his greeting was tolerably 
tender. He shook hands cordially with Wyn, 
expressing much pleasure at seeing him again ; 
and, after a short conversation, all three, amidst the 
usual obsequious protestations and * Saionai^as* 
of the tea-house folk, mounted their horses and 
returned to the settlement. 




CHAPTER VII. 



CASTELFRANCO S VENDETTA. 



|YN lingered on in Yokohama, his 
ostensible purpose being the col- 
lection of objects of Japanese art 
and industry for a forthcoming exhibition. He 
was a frequent visitor at the Urqharts', but 
never went uninvited ; though Francis, who 
had quite got over his jealousy, and now re- 
proached himself for his former 'unworthy 
suspicions, treated him with all the old warmth 
and cordiality. 

Castelfranco did not ' show up ' for a week 
after the fracas at Fairlight Cottage, as the 
Urqharts had christened their bungalow. He 
thirsted for revenge with a ferocious longing 
that at times seemed as if it would eat out his 
heart. He would have challenged the English- 
man had he dared ; but not only did his official 
position render this impossible — it was also in- 
expedient, for many reasons, to publish the fact 
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of his having been insulted, as he termed it, by 
* the eater of beefsteaks.' 

However, as Milly had anticipated, he had 
no intention of renouncing his vendetta: he 
would have it sooner or later, and set about the 
task with a systematic unscrupulousness peculiar 
to his race. 

His passion for Mrs. Urqhart had now 
changed to the deadliest hatred, and he was 
resolved not to spare her. Her stinging, con- 
temptuous words haunted him continually, and 
the more he brooded over them, the more 
unpardonable and heinous they appeared. 

* Vigliacco! mascalzone! villano! miserabile! 
To him — Ettore di Castelfranco, who in his own 
country had been the idol of beautiful women of 
the most exalted rank ! She had said, * I care 
no more for you than I do for the curs that yelp 
round my horse's feet in the slums of the settle- 
ment !' 

The Sicilian gnashed his teeth with rage, and 
a demoniacal look came into his splendid eyes, 
as he recalled this insulting speech. 

* Oh, but she shall suffer for it !' he said. * I 
shall find a way of humiliating this pretty, 
scornful creature, who pretends to so much 
virtue and innocence, and who so skilfully con- 
trives to hoodwink her neighbours. Adores 
her husband, does she ? Madonna ! but she is 
clever ! Even Fulvia believes in her saintlitvess. 
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But / will enlighten our Yokohama friends on 
this subject ; / will tear away the veil of 
chastity under which this bella biondina hides 
her tender vices. Caspita! to think that all the 
time she was preaching to and swearing at me 
she was expecting that English butcher back ! 
O donney donne ! eterni del ! 

The marchese's first move in his scheme of 
vengeance was to poison the mind of his own 
wife against the hapless woman whom he had 
failed to seduce, and whose resistance, com- 
bined with the supposition that she favoured 
another, had excited in his breast such fiendish 
animosity. To the intense astonishment of the 
marchesa, her, husband desired her neither to 
call on nor receive Mrs. Urqhart again ; a pro- 
hibition which he made known to her a few 
days after his ignominious defeat, on her return 
from a visit to Fairlight Cottage. 

On being asked for an explanation of this 
extraordinary and unexpected command, he re- 
plied that it having come to his knowledge that 
Mrs. Urqhart was a person of very light charac- 
ter, indeed it being an established fact that she 
was on terms of too great intimacy with the 
Honourable Hastings Wyn, he did not con- 
sider her a fit associate for the Marchesa di 
Castelfranco. The latter was astounded. At 
first she absolutely refused to give the slightest 
credence to such a monstrous assertion, and 
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was disposed to rebel against her 'beloved 
Ettore's ' mandate ; when, however, on going 
into society, she found the slanderous story 
being whispered about on all sides (the mar- 
chese's diabolical work !) she naturally began to 
suppose that there must be some truth in it. 
Still she sincerely deplored the necessity of 
relinquishing the companionship of her amiable 
and charming friend, and was sorely perplexed 
as to how she should contrive to obey her 
husband without wounding the girl, for whom, 
notwithstanding her supposed delinquencies, 
she could not help cherishing a tender regard. 
She little thought that Mrs. Urqhart was occu- 
pied in debating a question of a similar nature 
in reference to herself. It was decided for them 
in the following manner. 

The Urqharts and the Marchese di Castel- 
franco met in Mississippi Bay, which high- 
sounding name had been bestowed by the 
Europeans on a pretty, sandy curve under the 
Bluff, forming a portion of what was then termed 
* the ride.' 

According to Italian etiquette the gentleman 
salutes first ; a custom, however, which had 
hitherto been ignored by Milly on meeting the 
marchese, and she had followed that of her own 
nation. To-day she thought proper to change 
her tactics, and the Sicilian rode coolly past 
without noticing either herself or her husband. 
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* What does that fellow mean by not raising 
his hat to you ?' said Francis indignantly ; he 
having duly gone through the ceremony of lift- 
ing his whip to his own. 

* Goodness knows !' exclaimed Mrs. Urqhart, 
uncomfortably conscious that she was blushing 
deeply, and fearing that her husband might 
observe it, 

* ** Goodness knows " indeed !' repeated he 
irritably. * How I do wish, my darling, that 
you would not make use of those unmeaning 
idioms ! Just analyse that one, for instance, 
and you will have to confess that it is utterly 
idiotic/ 

* What a bore it is to have a husband who 
always wants you to be analysingv^\i2X you say,' 
thought Milly. 

* I know they are stupid and vulgar/ she ad- 
mitted ; * but one is so accustomed to hear and 
repeat them from one's earliest childhood that 
it is almost impossible to avoid adopting them 
now and then/ 

* I consider that Castelfranco has insulted us,' 
continued Francis, returning to the charge. 

* Perhaps he did not salute because I did not 
bow first, dear,' suggested Milly timidly ; for 
she did not know how her husband might take 
the information. 

* And pray why did you not bow as usual T 
asked Francis severelv. 
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* Because I have taken a dislike to the man 
since that affair of poor Ebe. I have only been 
to his house once since.* 

* And you would do well never to go again/ 
said Francis, not displeased at the prospect of 
breaking with the Castelfrancos. As I have 
already stated he disapproved of his wife s in- 
timacy with them, and the story of Ebe's 
wrongs, as represented by Milly, had increased 
his contempt and dislike for the Sicilian. 

* I will not go any more, if you wish me not 
to,' said Mrs. Urqhart, in a wonderfully sub- 
dued tone. 

* I shall simply cut the fellow dead in future,' 
said Francis ; * and I am very glad he has 
furnished me with an excuse for so doing.' 

* And I will write to his wife and tell her 
that circumstances have arisen which render 
the continuance of our friendship impossible,' 
returned Mrs. Urqhart, sighing deeply, for she 
bitterly regretted being compelled to take this 
step. 

* Thanks, my pet,' said Francis, leaning over 
and pressing the small hand which rested on the 
pommel. *You cannot think how much you 
will oblige me by shaking off those people. 
Lady Milford dislikes them exceedingly.' 

* Bother Lady Milford !' thought Mrs. Urq- 
hart. * If it hadn't suited my own convenience 
to discontinue their acquaintance, I certainly 
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should not have consulted hers !' But she 
prudently said nothing. 

Her note was sent to the marchesa that even- 
ing before dinner, and the amazement and in- 
dignation of the latter, on reading its contents, 
may be easily imagined. Her husband, who 
was present, however, explained it by relating 
how he had * cut ' the Urqharts in Mississippi 
Bay. 

* Then all is finished between us,' half sobbed 
the beautiful Roman. 

* All !' coolly responded the marchese. ' Come, 
my treasure ! let us go to table !' 

Women were all ' treasures,' and * joys/ and 
* stars,' and 'worlds,' according to Ettore di 
Castelfranco, when they were not ' hags,' and 
' beasts,' and ' pigs,' and something worse, which 
will not bear translating. 

Mrs. Urqhart gradually became sensible of 
a singular change in the manner of the other 
Europeans towards herself. The ladies, who, 
although not cordial, had never been actually 
uncourteous to her, suddenly became unaccount- 
ably stiff and distant. Frequently, on approach- 
ing a group of persons in a drawing-room, she 
found that they abruptly ceased speaking, and 
appeared embarrassed. If she entered into 
conversation with another lady, the latter woiild 
soon make some excuse to leave her. What 
could it mean ? She was afraid to mention the 
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matter to her husband, so, as usual, she un- 
bosomed herself to Wyn, who, on hearing her 
grievance, appeared terribly vexed and agi- 
tated. 

* I am afraid that scoundrel, Castelfranco, is 
at the bottom of it,' he said. 

* Ah ! his vendetta P cried Milly, a light sud- 
denly breaking in upon her mind. * I under- 
stand. He is spreading some infamous reports 
about me. O God ! what shall I do ? I shall 
be ruined \ 

* Poor persecuted child T murmured Wyn 
compassionately. * When are your troubles 
going to cease ?' 

* When I am in my grave/ she said bitterly. 

* I must try and solve this mystery,' continued 
Wyn. ' Meantime, my advice to you is to go 
out just as usual, and to appear unconscious of 
these people's impertinence.' 

* Very good advice, no doubt, but extremely 
difficult to follow/ sighed poor Milly. * How- 
ever, I will do my best. But I am so weary 
of it all. I feel sometimes as if I should like 
to run away, or drown myself. I have a pre- 
sentiment that some awful crisis is at hand. I 
have been living on a slumbering volcano, as 
it were, for the last two years, and now it is 
about to explode and destroy me.' 

* Nonsense ! Do not give way to such morbid 
notions. Bear up. I prophesy that the happiest 
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days of your life are yet in store for you. Re- 
member, ** the darkest hour is that before the 
dawn/' ' 

* Yes, and *' every cloud has a silver lining," 
they say ; but it's always on the wrong side,* 
returned Milly gloomily. 

With all his tact and diplomacy, Wyn found 
it a difficult task to arrive at a solution of the 
mysterious circumstances which were puzzling 
and distressing Mrs. Urqhart ; but when at 
length he contrived to elicit the appalling fact 
that he himself was the chief cause of the cruel 
persecution directed against the innocent girl, 
his sorrow and indignation knew no bounds. 

It is not necessary, at this stage of my story, 
to enter into particulars on the revolting sub- 
ject. It is sufficient to say that rumours were 
afloat of a character calculated to produce the 
most serious consequences, and, though utterly 
false in the main, with just enough foundation to 
render them extremely alarming. 

* To think that I, who would gladly lay down 
my life to serve the poor girl, should be the 
cause of all this trouble and sorrow to her !' 
thought Wyn bitterly. 

He now felt that the best thing he could do 
to serve her would be to leave Japan, or, at 
any rate, Yokohama. It seemed hard to 
abandon her in her trouble and perplexity ; but, . 
in this case, cruelty would be, in fact, kindness, 
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and he decided to leave by the next Pacific mail- 
steamer for California. 

Milly was deeply grieved on learning this 
decision, and her heart yearned to her confidant 
and friend more than it had ever done before. 
How dreary it would be without him, especially 
now that people treated her so unkindly ! He 
told her candidly that he believed himself to be 
the cause of their doing so, but he could not 
bring himself to shock her pure ears with the 
shameful reports which were in circulation con- 
cerning them — reports so insulting to her, so 
derogatory to him. He told her that all would 
come right when he should be gone ; that the 
fools would soon find out their mistake, and that 
she would be reinstated in their good opinion. 

* I don't care a fig for their opinion T said 
Milly impetuously, and half-crying. * Why 
should I be deprived of your society because 
a set of vulgar, low-minded people choose 
to misconstrue our friendship ?' 

* Because these vulgar, low-minded people, as 
you rightly style those who slander us, have it 
in their power to make things very unpleasant 
for you, and for your husband also. It is cruelly 
hard for me to leave you, knowing in what an 
uncomfortable position you are placed ; but, 
believe me, it is the wiser course. God only 
knows how I suffer at the thought of parting 

from you !* Wyn's voice faltered, and he was 
obliged to pause. 

53—2 \ 
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* I shall never forget your kindness/ murmured 
Mrs. Urqhart in broken tones. ' I do not 
suppose we shall ever meet again : I cannot 
bear the burden of my life much longer.' 

* What do you mean ?' asked Wyn in a 
startled tone. 

' Do not be alarmed. I only mean that my 
health will give way soon, and that death will 
release me. Should my father return and renew 
his persecutions, I could not hold out. As I 
told you the other evening, I have a presenti- 
ment that some dreadful crisis is at hand, a 
foreboding which haunts me continually. And 
I shall have to meet it alone. ^ 

* If I thought there were any truth in your 
predictions, I would not go,' said Wyn tenderly. 
* But they are merely the result of over- 
anxiety and nervousness. Hethcot is sticking 
whales in the Arctic, and will no doubt make a 
pot of money by his new speculation. There's 
not much danger of his disturbing you again. 
As he would say, ** there is nothing to be gained '* 
by so doing. If Francis were rich, it would be 
a different matter. However, should he turn 
up, or anything else of a distressing nature occur 
to disturb your peace, promise that you will 
confide in me.' 

' I promise,' answered Mrs. Urqhart, laying 
her little hand trustfully in Wyn's. 

He did not kiss it as he sometimes used to 
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do ; yet he loved her even better than in the 
old times at Hakodadi. Strangely enough, the 
more he loved the less familiar he became. 
Sorrow and adversity had chastened and purified 
his passion, imparting to it the highest form of 
reverence and devotion. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BLUE DOMINO. 

|HE night before the departure of the 
Great Republic, the steamer which 
was to convey Wyn to San Fran- 
cisco, a novel entertainment was to be given by 
the Italian minister — a masquerade al fresco. 
The gardens attached to the Legation were to 
be brilliantly and fantastically illuminated for 
the occasion, a platform to be erected for danc- 
ing, and a sumptuous supper served on the 
lawn. 

It had been talked of for some time, and the 
ladies had been busy for weeks preparing, with 
much mystery and secresy, their dresses. Mrs. 
Pearson, the one milliner of the settlement, was 
nearly distracted, though at the same time very 
much gratified, at the enormous demands made 
on her establishment, notwithstanding the 
greater portion of the materials necessary for 
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their costumes were procured by the fair settlers 
from Shanghai and Hong Kong. 

The Urqharts declined the invitation, on the 
ground that Francis official duties would re- 
quire his presence at Yedo on the night fixed 
for the entertainment. Milly was exceedingly 
vexed and disappointed when her husband in- 
formed her that it would be impossible for them 
to attend. She had so little amusement, she 
urged, he might stretch a point for once to 
please her. But he was impervious to her 
pretty coaxing ; and on her changing it for 
angry remonstrance and reproach, he sternly 
told her that he entirely disapproved of such 
* orgies/ and, even were he in Yokohama on the 
night of the masked ball, nothing should induce 
him to go to it. Lady Milford was not going, 
he added. 

This piece of gratuitous information, as may 
be supposed, incensed Mrs. Urqhart more than 
anything he had said, and a violent quarrel 
ensued, which ended in Francis going off to 
Yedo without even saying good-bye to her. 

* It is too bad of him !' she exclaimed, as, 
having relieved her feelings by what ladies call a 
' good cry,' she bathed her eyes in order to get 
rid of its traces. * He leaves me here to mope 
myself to death for weeks at a time, and when 
there is a chance of a little diversion he will not 
allow me to take advantage of it.* 
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With great want of both dignity and pru- 
dence she consoled herself by talking the 
matter over with Ebe, who quite agreed with 
her mistress that it was too bad of him. She 
suggested, however, that perhaps he would relent 
before the night fixed for the entertainment. 

* And what good will that do ?' asked Mrs. 
Urqhart pettishly. * I shall have no costume 
ready.' 

* The signora might prepare one on the 
chance,' said Ebe. * It would serve to divert 
her from her sadness.* 

Mrs. Urqhart thought this was rather a good 
idea ; and they forthwith entered into a dis- 
cussion on the important subject of fancy 
dresses. The Italian, who had been in the 
habit of attending the veglioni in her own 
country, was a most competent person to assist 
at a consultation of this kind, and she suggested 
a variety of very charming and inexpensive 
costumes, which, no doubt, would have done 
infinite credit to her good taste ; such, for in- 
stance, as a pirettey a spigolatricey an arlichina, 
a pescatrice. But, upon their being described 
to her, Milly found some objection to each. 
One would show too much leg, another too 
much arm ; one would cover too much, another 
too little ; this would be indecent, that inelegant, 
and so on, till the daughter of Italy quite lost 
her patience, and said to herself : 
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' These English are impossible !' 

Finally Mrs. Urqhart decided in favour of a 
pretty domino merely, which, she said, was 
always in good taste on such occasions, and 
which she was certain would be preferred by 
her husband to any other kind of mask, should 
he eventually be prevailed upon to take her. 
Pale blue was the colour she selected, satin the 
material, and the trimmings were to consist of 
some delicate arrangement of tulle and rose- 
buds. She and Ebe were to make it between 
them. Masks had been provided for, and dis- 
tributed among the invited by the Italian 
minister himself, who, in anticipation of being 
able to get up a masquerade now and then, and 
knowing that it would be impossible to obtain 
those articles in Japan, had brought out a 
supply from Europe. Mrs. Urqhart had 
received several with her card of invitation, 
and had there been a fire burning in the room 
at the time Francis would probably have flung 
them into it. 

The domino having been decided upon, and 
fully discussed, Ebe was despatched to Mrs. 
Pearson's store to purchase the necessary 
materials, with strict injunctions, however, to 
beware lest any of their neighbours should see 
what she bought. 

* If anyone should be in the shop, make 
some excuse to wait till they are gone befot^ 
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you ask for the things/ said Milly. * But I 
don't suppose anyone will be there at this 
time of day' (it was the usual hour for the 
promenade) ; 'and mind you tell Mrs. Pearson 
that she is not to mention to any of her other 
customers what you have bought. If she does 
I won't pay for the things.' 

During her afternoon ride, as usual, Mrs. 
Urqhart came across Wyn, to whom she con- 
fided her vexation at not being able to go to 
the masked ball. Of course he sympathised 
with her, and acquiesced in her opinion that 
her husband ought to have ' stretched a point ' 
in order to gratify her harmless whim. Upon 
which she informed him of her intention to 
prepare a domino in case Francis should * come 
to his senses ;' and entered with girlish enthusi- 
asm into a description of it, to which Wyn 
listened with the patient kindness with which 
he would have heard a child expatiating on the 
merits of a new toy. He would not damp her 
spirits by telling her that, in all probability, 
while she would be wearing the domino (should 
Francis relent), he would be quitting the shores 
of Dai Niphon under the * star-spangled banner' 
of the Great Republic, Smiles were rare enough 
now on that dear little face. God forbid that 
he should cloud a single one I Mrs. Urqhart 
was not aware that the American steamer was 
to leave Yokohama at daybreak on the morning 
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after the ball. The dainty domino was made 
and carefully put away, together with the mask 
selected to accompany it, in a drawer in the 
maid s room for fear Francis should come 
across them ; for Milly thought it would not 
be wise to let him know how far she had 
speculated on his weakness until the triumph 
was consummated. She wrote him a con- 
ciliatory letter, telling him how grieved she 
was to have offended him, and begging his 
forgiveness, requesting him to return to her 
as soon as possible. In reply came a short 
surly note, recommending her to think before 
she spoke in future, and to act as became a 
sensible woman, and not like a fractious child. 

* Of course I forgive you, darling,* it went on, 
* but you really must endeavour to curb your 
impetuous spirit ; otherwise such a thing as 
domestic peace for us will be out of the question.' 

* This is not very promising,* thought Milly. 
However, she made another attempt to coax 

him out of his ' sulks.' She fancied that if she 
could only lure him home, she would have a 
better chance of obtaining what she wanted ; so 
she wrote again, telling him how dull she was 
without him, and entreating him in the most 
affectionate terms not to prolong his stay at the 
capital more than was absolutely necessary. 

Ebe was commissioned by her mistress to 
despatch this letter by the afternoon coach ; b\it 
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it never found its way into the hands of Francis, 
who, receiving no further communication from 
his wife, concluded that she had taken offence 
at his last letter, and was sulking. Under this 
impression he determined not to write to her 
again unless she wrote to him, and to remain 
away longer than he wished, or than was neces- 
sary, to punish her for her naughtiness. 

Thus, while Milly, at Yokohama, was fretting 
and fuming, and lamenting her husband's 
obstinacy and harshness, the latter, at Yedo, 
was indignantly condemning his wife for her 
bad temper, firmly under the conviction that he 
was a very ill-used individual. 

He was stopping at the hotel, in order to be 
near the vice-consulate, of which, for the time, 
he was taking charge. A couple of days before 
the night on which the masquerade was to come 
off, Wyn came up to Yedo to wish him good- 
bye. Francis inquired if he had seen Milly 
lately. 

* I saw her yesterday on the race-course,' 
replied Wyn. * She appeared rather indisposed, 
I fancied.' 

Francis' conscience smote him on hearing 
this, and had he obeyed the dictates of his heart 
at that moment he would have ordered his 
horse * chop-chop,' and galloped down to Yoko- 
hama. He thought perhaps Wyn would 
volunteer some further information as to whether 
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she had mentioned anything about not having 
heard from him for the last few days ; but Wyn 
was silent on the subject, and Francis pride 
would not suffer him to ask the question. 

* I suppose you told her you were coming up 
here ?' he said, trying to assume an indifferent 
air. 

His visitor replied in the affirmative. 

* I wonder she did not want to come with 
you,' returned Francis. * She might have done 
so if she had chosen.' 

* I do not think Mrs. Urqhart would venture 
to come so far without your express permission 
and invitation,' returned the ex-consul, rather 
constrainedly. 

They were walking in the hotel garden, and 
at this juncture encountered a ^couple of ladies 
who had been spending a few days sight-seeing 
at the capital. 

* So you have changed your mind about the 
masquerade, Mr. Urqhart ?' said one of them in 
the course of conversation. * I thought your 
wife would manage to coax you over.' 

Francis stared at the speaker in unfeigned 
astonishment. 

* I do not understand you,' he answered. * I 
have not changed my mind in the least.' 

* Oh, it's all very fine ! You want to mystify 
us ; but, as luck would have it, I was in Mrs. 
Pearson's little room all the time the things were 
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being bought. So you're found out, you 
see.' 

* Really I am quite at a loss to understand 
the drift of your remarks/ said Francis, with 
growing indignation. 

' Are you, now ?' cried the fair tormentress, 
laughing. * I must say you are an admirable 
actor. The costume, whatever it is going to 
be, will be a very attractive one, judging by 
the materials I saw the girl buying. Pale blue 
satin, tulle spangled with dewdrops, moss rose- 
buds, and the rest of it. Ha, ha ! you see I 
know all about it.' 

Francis was staggered. Was it possible that 
his wife had conceived the monstrous idea of 
going alone, or accompanied by some other 
man, to this entertainment ? He had presence 
of mind enough, however, to disguise his feel- 
ings ; he would not lay bare his emotion to this 
silly, tattling woman. 

* You are inclined to be mischievous to-day, 
Mrs. Lyddon,' he said, forcing a smile. 

* Not at all. Of course one keeps one's 
dress a secret ; but you shouldn't pretend that 
you are not going at all. It is very hypocritical 
of you and Mrs. Urqhart. However,. Tve not 
let out to anyone what I saw her maid buying.' 

* That is most considerate in you,' said 
Francis, in a tone which implied that he did 
not believe her. 
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Just then the dinner-gong sounded, and the 
whole party entered the hotel. Wyn and the 
other lady, having fallen behind Francis and Mrs. 
on, had not overheard their conversation, and the 
subject of the masquerade was now dropped. 

During dinner Francis was silent and pre- 
occupied, a prey to the keenest tortures of 
jealousy and suspicion. Finally, unable longer 
to contain himself, he begged to be excused 
under plea of having an important despatch to 
write, and left the table. He went to his room, 
and, having locked himself in, tried to reflect 
calmly on what Mrs. Lyddon had told him, and 
to weigh the value of her information. If it 
were really true that she had witnessed the 
purchase of the materials she had mentioned, he 
could not but believe that Milly had formed the 
intention of going to the masquerade in spite of 
him. Bad enough, he thought, if she purposed 
going alone ; but worse if she went accom- 
panied by any other man than himself. And 
in the latter case, whom would she have 
selected as her escort ^. She would hardly have 
been so foolish, nay, so shameless, as to have 
accepted the services of any one of the fast 
young bachelors with whom the settlement 
abounded. Perhaps she intended going with 
some of their married acquaintances. There 
was some slight consolation in this idea ; still, it 
did not do away with the enormity of her 
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offence in daring to disobey and defy him. 
Should he go home the first thing in the 
morning and insist on an explanation ? or re- 
main passive and see if she would really have 
the audacity to put into execution her indecorous 
project ? If she did, she should bitterly repent 
it. He would pack her off to Europe by the 
very next mail, and never look upon her face, if 
he could help it, again. She should not stay in 
Yokohama to disgrace him, and ruin his career 
by her imprudent and indecorous conduct. 
What would Sir Cecil and Lady Milford say of 
such behaviour ? They would probably close 
their doors against her ; and he could not blame 
them for it. Of course, in that case, she could 
not remain in Japan. And what should he do 
without her "i True, she drove him nearly mad 
by the scrapes she was always getting into, and 
at times he felt so exasperated with her for the 
unenviable notoriety she had gained that he 
could scarcely be civil to her. But she was his 
wife. She had lain in his bosom and sat at his 
board, and had made him very happy in spite of 
all her faults. The old love still held fast its 
place in his heart. The deathless root was 
there, though the blossoms were crushed and 
hidden beneath a mass of noxious weeds. 

* Oh, Milly, my darling ! you surely would 
not bring this disgrace upon me!' he cried, 
bursting into tears ; for recollections of former 
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days came crowding on his memory, bringing 
back a rush of passionate tenderness for his 
young wife, and filling him with horror at 
the thought of a separation. 

* She may have been beguiled into going to 
this infernal masked ball by the Smalls or the 
Macnaughts/ he reflected. * I cannot believe 
that she would go alone, or with some other man. 
She is injudicious, thoughtless, impulsive, and 
too regardless of appearances ; but she is still 
my own pure wife.' 

The result of his cogitations was that he 
resolved to go back to Yokohama with Wyn 
on the following morning, and penetrate the 
mystery. He must not permit his headstrong 
little wife to compromise herself and him for the 
questionable gratification of seeing how far her 
audacity would carry her. 

Feeling considerably relieved at having 
arrived at some definite determination he went 
downstairs in search of Wyn, who, he was told, 
had gone out in the grounds to smoke his 
cigar. Francis strolled through the garden in 
the direction of a pretty kiosk, and as he 
approached it he heard the sound of female 
voices — European voices. He presumed that 
they belonged to Mrs. Lyddon and her friend, 
and, having no wish for those ladies' society, 
was passing cautiously by in the rear of the 
kiosk, when he heard his own name mentioned. 
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It requires more than common strength of mind 
to resist the temptation to listen under such 
circumstances, and Francis was not proof against 
it. Mrs. Lyddon was relating to her companion 
how she had * taken a rise out of that conceited 
young upstart, Urqhart !' And she went on to 
detail the conversation which had taken place 
between him and herself before dinner. 

* YouVe put your foot in it now !' giggled her 
friend. 

' Why ?* 

* Why, you don't suppose she is going to the 
masquerade with her husband, do you ?' 

* I thought so,* replied Mrs. Lyddon, rather 
crestfallen, and feeling half-frightened at what 
she had done. 

* Not a bit of it,' said the other. * She's going 
with Captain Wyn. And now you've spoilt 
sport. Urqhart's almost sure to go down to- 
morrow night, and there'll be a regular row.' 

* Perhaps he'll arrive in time to prevent her 
going.' 

* He may, but I think it is not very probable. 
IVe had some experience in these matters, and 
I'd take odds he goes to the ball disguised 
to watch her.' 

' Oh dear, I hope not. I should be sorry if 
anything serious were to happen through me,' 
said Mrs. Lyddon, who, though silly and 
flighty, was not bad-hearted. 
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* What could happen, you muff? It is a kind 
of thing that is to be expected at a masquerade. 
They 11 have a bit of a tiff over it, I dare say ; 
but what does that matter ? Besides, what can 
you do ? It's no use crying over spilt milk/ 

* I feel half-inclined to go to Mrs. Urqhart, 
and tell her what I have done,' said the more 
conscientious woman. 

* And get snubbed for your pains !' cried the 
other, who was thoroughly heartless, and who, 
being herself depraved, experienced a grim 
satisfaction in seeing another of her sex detected 
in her frailties. * Do you suppose that Mrs. 
Urqhart would thank you for insinuating to her 
that she is in love with Captain Wyn ? She'd 
declare that she had never had the faintest 
intention of going to the ball with him, and 
would very likely show you the door. Besides, 
unless they leave before stipper, when everyone 
is to unmask, all the settlement will know that 
they have been there, and naturally her husband 
among the rest.' 

' Ah, I forgot that/ exclaimed Mrs. Lyddon, 
in a tone of relief. 'Then, as she knows he 
must hear of her having gone, it's a sign she 
doesn't mean to be up to any mischief. Well, I 
don't blame her in the least for disobeying him. 
He's a selfish idiot to deny his wife a little 
amusement.' 

' He'll put the curb on a little too strotv^ otv^ 

54—2 
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of these days/ said the old campaigner. * IVe 
heard that she is only waiting for a good excuse 
to kick over the traces altogether, and run away 
with Captain Wyn.* 

Francis moved away, reeling like a drunken 
man. Poor fellow ! his bitterest foe would 
have pitied him in that moment. He had not 
gone many paces when he saw Wyn coming 
toward him. How he resisted the longing to 
fall upon and do his best to kill him, was a 
mystery even to himself. But with a mighty 
effort he forced himself to dissemble. 

* I have been looking for you,' they both said 
simultaneously ; but one voice was strangely 
husky and hollow. 

'Youve caught cold, my dear fellow,' said 
Wyn kindly. * Hadn't you better go indoors ?' 

* I think I had,' replied Francis. * I don't 
feel very well.' 

* Then come down to Yokohama with me, 
and Mrs. Urqhart will nurse you. There's 
nothing to do up here to speak of.' 

The tone was frank and manly, and there was 
a ring of truth in it that rather shook Francis' 
belief in the horrible insinuations to which he 
had recently listened. Then he thought that 
no doubt Wyn was only sounding him as to his 
intentions, in order to be more secure against a 
surprise. 

' I cannot leave Yedo until Saturday,' he 
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answered. * Jackson's case comes on the day 
after to-morrow/ 

* Well, I suppose when we meet again it will be 
somewhere on the other side of the globe/ said 
Wyn half-sadly. * I presume youll take your 
leave when you are entitled to it ?' 

* Certainly/ 

They had gone indoors while speaking, and 
were standing in the entrance-hall. 

* I will say good-bye to you to-night,* said 
Wyn ; * for I must start for Yokohama at day- 
light. If you have any letter or message for 
your wife I shall be happy to be the bearer of 
it. I shall call on her some time during the 
day.' 

* Thanks ; I have nothing particular to say 
or write to her about,* was the chilling response. 
It made Wyn*s blood boil. 

* The fellow's either a brute or an idiot !' he said 
to himself indignantly ; and it cost him an effort 
to throw some warmth into his parting speech. 

' Well, good-night and good-bye,* he said, 
offering his hand, which Francis, repugnant as 
it was to him to do so, forced himself to take. 
* I wish you all happiness and prosperity, and 
shall look forward to meeting you and Mrs. 
Urqhart in the Old Country.* 

* Good - bye,' returned the younger man, 
striving to throw into his words and manner 
a semblance of heartiness. ' I wish you a safe 
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and pleasant journey, and a happy meeting with 
your friends. Good-bye/ 

* Good-bye. God bless you and yours P 

* His manner is certainly not that of a traitor/ 
thought Francis, as he proceeded to his bed- 
room. * Heaven grant that I may have been 
misled !' 

* I was wrong to think so harshly of the poor 
fellow,* reflected Wyn. * He is evidently far 
from well. Liver, I suppose, as usual ; and a 
man can't get up much enthusiasm, even for a 
pretty wife, when his liver is out of order ! I 
won*t tell her what he said ; the poor child 
would be dreadfully hurt. I'll say he sent his 
love, and would have written had he not been 
so awfully pressed for time.' 

The colloquy which Francis had overheard 
in the kiosk had caused him to change his mind 
about going to Yokohama with Wyn ; he re- 
solved instead to go down later, and, at all costs, 
test the accuracy of the information of which he 
had become possessed. 

As may be surmised, he had very little sleep 
that night. With his early cup of tea, the 
kodzkai brought him a letter — a letter which 
filled him with unutterable horror, anguish, and 
amazement. It ran thus : 

'Sir, 

* Having a great regard for you, I 
ca/3not bear to see you wronged, and I have at 
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length determined to let you know that your 
domestic peace is in a fair way to be irretriev- 
ably ruined. It has been a subject of comment 
in the settlement for many weeks past, and I 
had hoped that your eyes would have been 
opened without my intervention ; but, as I see 
you continue calmly unconscious of your own 
danger, I think it my duty to warn you of 
what everyone else but yourself is acquainted 
with, namely, the excessive familiarity existing 
between your wife and Captain Wyn. I should 
be sorry to affirm that there is anything really 
criminal in their intercourse, although circum- 
stances point very strongly in that direction ; 
he having been seen leaving your bungalow at 
a suspiciously early hour one morning during 
your absence, and in a singularly suspicious 
manner ; namely, by passing through a broken 
portion of the fence! He leaves Yokohama 
the day after to-morrow in the Great RepubliCy 
and the prevalent opinion among the European 
residents at this port is that your wife will soon 
find an opportunity of following and rejoining 
him. I have learned, from reliable sources, 
that, in spite of your prohibition, Mrs. Urqhart 
intends being present, accompanied by the 
object of her deplorable infatuation, at the 
masked ball to-morrow night. She will wear 
a blue domino, and he the habit of the Flo- 
rentine Societa della Misericordia, the most 
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impenetrable of all disguises. I merely mention 
this so that, should you think proper, you may 
judge for yourself of the authenticity of my 
statements/ 

This infamous production was written in bad 
French, in an illiterate, scrawling hand, and 
was without signature. Francis read it over 
and over again, his pulses throbbing and his 
heart bursting with an agony such as he had 
never before experienced, and which the most 
powerful words could but feebly describe. If 
the assertions it contained were true, and they 
agreed so entirely with the insinuations thrown 
out by the two women to whose discourse he 
had listened the preceding evening that he 
could scarcely doubt it, he was a dishonoured, 
ruined, broken-hearted man, for whom hence- 
forth life offered no consolation, no hope, 
beyond that of its speedy termination. I will 
not dwell upon his harrowing reflections, his 
terrible despair, his unspeakable anguish. For 
hours after the perusal of that diabolical com- 
position he was in a state bordering on insanity. 

Toward noon he went to a silk-merchant, and 
purchased sufficient black silk to make an ample 
domino. He gave it to a native tailor, with 
instructions as to how it was to be made up, 
and strict injunctions that it should be finished 
by six o'clock. 



CHAPTER IX. 

'A MADNESS OF FAREWELtS.' 

ROU see, it was only money thrown 
away after all, Ebe,' said Mrs. Urq- 
hart, referring to the domino, which 
she was holding in her hand, and regarding with 
mingled admiration and regret. ' And oh, 
■won't there be a row when Francis sees Mrs. 
Pearson's bill, and finds I've been buying all 
this trumpery ! That's what he'll call it. And 
he will be still more enraged at finding how far 
I had calculated on his changing his mind. I 
wish I had not been so foolish.' 

' But the signora thought he would certainly 
relent,' returned the Cremonese. ' There is 
still a chance of his doing so.' 

' He will not come now ; it is past eight ; 
nobody but a madman would travel on the 
Tokaido after sunset in these perilous times. 
It's terribly aggravating not to be able to 
wear the thing after all our trouble, and the 
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expense. I should so much have enjoyed 
going; 

* The signora has never seen a masquerade, 
perhaps ?' 

* Never. IVe a great mind to go and have 
a peep at it.' 

* Alone "i' inquired Ebe, whose countenance, 
on hearing this startling resolution, had assumed 
an expression of disquietude. 

* You could accompany me as far as the gates, 
and wait outside in your chair. I should not 
stay more than half an hour. No one would 
recognise me, I think.* 

* I doubt that,* said the Italian. * The signora 
has such a strikingly graceful figure and carriage 
that those who are well acquainted with her 
would scarcely fail to recognise her under any 
disguise.* 

* O Giusto !* laughed Mrs. Urqhart. * I have 
a figure which resembles your own so nearly, 
that were you to put on one of my dresses, and 
I could not see your face, I should take you for 
my double. Besides, I'd defy even my own 
husband to know me under this disfiguring 
conglomeration of millinery. TU try it on, and 
you shall judge for yourself.* 

With Ebe's assistance she was soon enveloped 
in the fantastic garment, and her face covered 
with a black mask, edged with deep lace, which 
entirely concealed her beautiful mouth and chin. 
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The Italian walked round and round her as 
she stalked majestically to and fro, feigning to 
scrutinise her with the greatest anxiety ; though, 
in reality, her whole attention was absorbed in 
maturing a vile scheme which had suggested 
itself to her immediately on learning that there 
was a probability of Mrs. Urqhart's insisting on 
going to the masked ball. This resolution, 
which had taken her quite by surprise, if per- 
sisted in would effectually overthrow one of the 
basest conspiracies ever planned for a woman^s 
ruin or a man s vengeance. 

She was bound to devise some means of pre- 
venting its being carried into effect, and was 
now occupied in weighing the feasibility of a 
plan which had presented itself for disposing of 
the difficulty. 

' Well, Ebe ?' cried Milly. * You are taking 
a good while to decide. What do you think 
about it T 

* The disguise is excellent,' replied the Italian ; 
' but ' 

' rU not listen to any *'buts,"' interrupted 
Mrs. Urqhart, v/ith the vivacity of a child. * I 
shall go to this masquerade, and there's an end 
of it 1' 

* Will the signora permit me to make a re- 
mark T asked the designing Italian. 

* Not if it is to be a disagreeable one,' cried 
her innocent but imprudent young mistress. 
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' I merely wished to observe that the fact of 
a blue domino having been present at the 
masked ball, and the circumstance of her mys- 
teriously disappearing after a short time, will be 
published in the local papers.* 

' What does that matter, provided no one can 
identify her ?' 

' Signor Urqhart would identify her on look- 
ing over Mrs. Pearson s account !' 

* What a head you have, Ebe ! Of course he 
would. But if I can obviate this difficulty by 
paying for these things unknown to him, that 
obstacle will be removed. Anyone would lend 
me fifty dollars.' 

* Certainly,' said the Italian, with covert 
satire. * Captain Wyn would lend the signora 
a million, no doubt !' 

Mrs. Urqhart tore off her mask, and, indig- 
nantly confronting the utterer of this annoying 
insinuation, cried : 

* Pray what leads you to imagine that Captain 
Wyn should be more generously disposed 
toward me than other friends Y 

* The signora has known him so long, 
and he is so rich,* was the calm reply, which 
made Milly almost regret her angry speech. 
' Nevertheless,* continued Ebe, * I would no 
more advise the signora to take advantage of 
his generosity in this instance, than I would 
advise her to risk going to the masquerade ; and 
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I must beg her to pardon the liberty I take in 
refusing to assist her in disobeying the wishes 
of her husband !* 

* What!' ejaculated Milly, staring at her 
servant in incredulous amazement. ' Do you 
mean to say that you will not accompany me if 
I desire it ?' 

* Precisely. The signora's husband is so 
severe and scrupulous I should be afraid to aid 
her in deceiving him. She had better accept 
my counsel and refrain from going to the ball.' 

* I am not accustomed to take counsel from 
my servants/ said Mrs. Urqhart haughtily. '/ 
am the best judge of my own actions.* 

* Not in this case, at any rate, signora,* re- 
turned the Cremonese boldly. 

Mrs. Urqhart, utterly dumbfounded by this 
extraordinary and unexpected revolt on the part 
of the hitherto obsequious dependant, could 
scarcely find words to frame a reply. 

* Leave the room !' she said, half-choked, and 
trembling with rage. * And to-morrow you can 
leave the house. I will not keep such an im- 
pertinent and deceitful person about me any 
longer. Captain Wyn was right when he 
warned me against you, and said you were not 
a good woman.' 

* I shall be very glad to leave a house 
where there is so much mystery and hypocrisy, 
not to speak of something worse, going on,' 
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replied the shameless creature. * And since the 
signora's lover has been so kind as to warn her 
against me^ I will return the compliment by- 
warning Signor Urqhart against him f 

And the miserable tool left the room. 

' What does the wretch mean ?' gasped Milly, 
gazing after her with blanched cheeks and 
sinking heart. 

In a state of mind bordering on frenzy she 
divested herself of the now hateful domino, 
crumpling and tearing it in her furious haste, 
and rolling it up, together with the mask, in an 
untidy heap, flung it into a Chinese basket 
standing in the anteroom. Scarcely had she 
done so when a loud clattering at the gates 
announced an arrival. Not wishing to be seen 
in her present dishevelled and excited state she 
flew to her dressing-room, and was engaged in 
making a hurried toilet when a kodzkai brought 
her Wyn's card. 

* I have come to say good-bye, Mrs. Urqhart,' 
he said, coming towards her as she entered the 
drawing-room. * The Great Republic leaves at 
daybreak to-morrow morning.* 

* I thought she was not to leave till Saturday,' 
replied Milly, her voice tremulous from the 
effects of the recent painful scene. 

Her emotion did not escape the observation 
of the man by whom even the flutter of an 
eyelid or the faintest quiver of her lip could not 
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have passed unnoticed ; and it was not un- 
natural that he should interpret it in a manner 
flattering to himself. She refrained from con- 
fiding to him her present distress, now she 
knew that he was going away so soon. She 
thought she would not send him away burdened 
with any fresh anxiety on her account : he had 
already suffered far too much. 

* It would be downright barbarity to tell him,' 
she said to herself Yet she shivered at the 
idea of being left alone to face the storm which 
she foresaw was about to burst upon her. 

* I am sofry Francis has proved so in- 
exorable,' observed Wyn, in the course of their 
conversation. 

* I am not — now,' answered Mrs. Urqhart, 
with a faint blush. * I could not have enjoyed 
the masquerade, knowing how soon I was to be 
bereaved of my only friend.' 

Wyn did not reply, but looked into her win- 
some face with a wistful, despairing, longing 
gaze, that revealed how hard it was for him to 
support the agony of this * madness of fare- 
wells/ Altogether it was a very sad interview, 
and the sadness reached its climax when about 
ten o'clock Wyn rose, saying : 

*And now, dear friend, I must tear myself 
away.' 

She rose also. 

* It is cruelly hard to say good-bye,' she 
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faltered, groping for the hand which the hot, 
blinding tears prevented her from seeing. 

' Hard ! It is martyrdom for me P he cried, 
seizing both her wee white hands, and involun- 
tarily drawing her to him. * You will remember 
your promise T he added, gazing with ineffable 
fondness in her tearful eyes. 

* Yes,* she murmured. 

' In danger, difficulty, and trouble of any 
kind, you will turn to me ?* 

* I will.' 

There was a pause : it seemed as if they 
could not bring themselves to utter that dreaded 
word, good-bye. And neither did they. The 
strong man clung to those trembling hands as 
he would fain have held the wings of Time. 
Nearer, nearer, nearer, he drew her, half- 
yielding, half-resisting, till her head lay upon 
his broad chest. 

' God bless you !' he murmured, holding her 
thus for a moment, and pressing his feverish 
lips on her cold forehead. 

* And God bless you /' she responded faintly. 
He placed her gently back on her seat, and 
quitted the room without one backward glance. 
He never remembered afterwards how he got 
back to the settlement, but when he arrived 
there it was nearly daylight, and he had barely 
time to reach the steamer. 

As the Great Republic quitted the harbour he 
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kept his gaze fixed on a small bungalow near the 
edge of the Bluff ; when it became invisible he 
reeled down to his cabin with the intention of 
trying to shut out sorrow and suffering by sleep. 
In the adjoining state-room a good-natured, 
rollicking Yankee, already rather more than 
*• half-seas-over,* was occupied in unpacking a 
case of spirits, and, with all the spontaneous 
familiarity of a free-born American, invited 
Wyn to * liquor.' 

* Now we're to sea, mate, I reckon we may as 
well make ourselves to hum,' were the terms of 
his friendly invitation, as he poured out a 
bumper of brandy. 

* Thanks. ' 

And Wyn actually imbibed the fiery draught 
with avidity. 

' Jerusalem and snakes !' cried the hospitable 
Yankee ; * your throat-paving's in good order, 
mate. Try again.' 

* No thank you, that s enough. Perhaps I 
shall be able to sleep now.' 

* You bet !' 

Long after Wyn had left the bungalow, Mrs. 
Urqhart remained sitting where he had placed 
her, like one in a dream. She seemed dazed 
and frightened. Remembering the embrace 
and the kiss, she felt a vague sense of guiltiness 
creeping over her, and began to think that she 
had committed a grievous crime in allowing 
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Wyn to take farewell of her in such a manner, 
though at the time it had not appeared either 
strange or wrong. Then her thoughts reverting 
to Ebe, she drifted into a train of reflection 
which . was well-nigh maddening. After long 
deliberation, she decided to boldly make con- 
fession to her husband about the domino, also of 
her foolish idea, quickly repented of and dis- 
missed, of going to have a peep at the mas- 
querade, and the quarrel which had ensued in 
consequence between herself and the Italian ; 
omitting, however, the latter's scurrilous obser- 
vations in connection with Wyn. She felt she 
could not bring herself to tell Francis of these ; 
she would rather die. It was sufficiently appalling 
to have to confess the rest of the awkward busi- 
ness, and had she been going to be hanged she 
could hardly have felt more terrified, so abject 
had become her dread of her husband. Ebe had 
had her bed removed to her own room, and did 
not come to her mistress as usual to assist her 
in undressing. Before going to bed Mrs. 
Urqhart securely fastened not only the jalousies 
but the windows, also the doors opening into the 
drawing-room and dressing-room. Feeling 
certain that she should be unable to obtain any 
sleep except by artificial means, and shuddering 
at the idea of remaining awake all night, a prey 
to distressing thoughts and tormenting fears, she 
took a couple of opium pills, the remains of 
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some which had been prescribed for her by the 
Legation doctor, not long before, when she 
had been suffering from a severe attack of 
neuralgia. 

Under the influence of this powerful narcotic 
she soon found oblivion in profound slumber. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A JEALOUS HUSBAND. 

k OD help me ! it is true, then !' 

The words came hoarse and 
stifled from under his crape mask, 
as ijie black domino, leaning against a tree in a 
retired part of the garden, watched a couple 
who were seated on a bench a few yards off". 
They were conversing in so low a tone that it 
was impossible for him to hear what they were 
saying ; but he saw the tender, caressing 
gestures which accompanied the words, and a 
mortal sickness came over him at the sight, 
which almost deprived him of his senses. 

By-and-by the persons he was watching rose, 
and proceeded to join the dancers on the 
brilliantly-lighted platform, whither the black 
domino followed them, remaining outside the 
barrier of silken ropes by which it was en- 
circled. 

Here he saw the objects of his attention 
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whirling gracefully round and round to the 
measure of ^ II Bacio,' clasped so closely in each 
other's arms, that it almost appeared as if they 
wished to give an illustration of the title. If 
anyone could have seen the anguish depicted 
on the countenance concealed under the crape 
mask ! 

The dance finished, the member of the 
* Societa della Misericordia * and the blue 
domino, apparently quite unconscious of the 
suT^eillance of which they were the objects, 
strolled away down one of the least-frequented 
avenues. The black domino followed them, 
keeping on the other side of a high trellis-work 
fence, covered with creeping plants. StilU he 
failed to catch a syllable of their conversation, 
as they conversed in whispers, and kept on the 
opposite side of the alley to that which he had 
chosen. Presently they stood still at a point 
where the light from a huge Chinese lantern fell 
full upon them : the male mask faced the 
watcher ; the woman faced him. 

She laid her left hand on his arm : it looked 
like a white flower on the sable sleeve of the 
hideous robe. The delicate lace about her 
wrist slipping back an inch or two, Francis saw 
that she wore a peculiar bracelet of Japanese 
kobangs^ which he had, with an infinity of 
trouble, succeeded in collecting for his wife, 
for the purpose of composing the trinket in 
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question. He had seen other bracelets com- 
posed of similar gold coins, but differently 
set ; and had there previously existed any 
doubt in his mind as to the identity of the 
blue domino, this proof would have been more 
than sufficient to remove it. But he was com- 
pelled to behold one yet more convincing. As 
the* wretched woman, with upraised face, con- 
tinued to whisper to her companion, the hood 
of the domino suddenly fell off on her shoulders, 
and there, glistening in the strong rays of the 
large lantern, was disclosed to the view of the 
heart-sick watcher the unmistakable gold-brown 
hair which was one of Mrs. Urqhart's greatest 
attactions ! 

The moment was approaching when, accord- 
ing to the rules prescribed for the occasion, 
masks were to be laid aside and mystery 
banished. A gong, which sounded all over 
the grounds, summoning the guests to supper, 
proclaimed that this moment had arrived, and 
Francis waited anxiously to see whether the 
persons he was watching would conform to the 
regulation. They did not. The lady had 
replaced the hood of her domino, and resuming 
her partner's arm they moved away, by an 
obscure path, in the direction of the gates. 
Quickly divesting himself of his domino and 
mask, Francis appeared in the unassuming 
g*arb of a Japanese house-servant. Drawing 
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a dark cloth from one of the ample sleeves of 
his robe (which serve also for pockets), he 
hastily tied it over his head in such a manner 
as to conceal also the greater portion of the 
face ; then, having rolled up the domino and 
mask into a bundle, cautiously followed the 
couple he had been watching, and left the 
premises, unobserved, a few paces in their 
rear. Apparently neither chairs nor carriage 
awaited them ; for they hurried steadily past 
the crowds of conveyances, native servants, 
and inquisitive loiterers collected about the 
spot, and walked straight on toward the bund. 
Francis followed at a safe distance. As he 
passed along, he flung his bundle into the sea. 
The bund was entirely deserted, as was to be 
expected at that hour. There was no moon, 
but it was a clear starlight night, and Francis 
contrived to keep the two masks in view at a 
distance which, as he imagined, precluded the 
possibility of their becoming aware of his 
espionage. Now and then he fancied that 
the black figure turned its head, as if to see 
if they were being followed. Turning to the 
right on reaching the end of the bund they 
skirted the creek as far as the bridge leading 
to the foot of the Bluff, then, crossing this 
bridge, began to ascend the steep pathway. 
It would be impossible to describe Francis 
feelings as he dragged himself along behind 
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them : they were of a nature that defies descrip- 
tion. And to moral suffering were added 
physical pain and utter exhaustion ; for he 
had eaten nothing since the previous night, 
and was now, as may be supposed, faint from 
want of food. 

As he toiled painfully up the hill, dreading 
meanwhile to swoon by the way, he saw two 
black figures suddenly emerge from the side 
of the road, and precede him in the direction 
taken by the persons he was following. He 
could not make out what kind of dress they 
wore, but it looked like some kind of cloak ; it 
was impossible in the obscurity, and at that 
distance, to determine w^hether they were 
foreigners or natives. Marvelling greatly what 
could be the meaning of their presence in that 
spot at such an hour, but still keeping his 
attention fixed on the two figures in advance of 
them, he stole onward very cautiously, until the 
two latter disappeared round the corner of the 
lane leading to Fairlight Cottage ; then, seeing 
that the two mysterious figures quickened their 
pace, as if in pursuit, he also increased his speed. 
They turned down the lane. Seized with a 
wild horror lest they might harm his wife (for, 
though he could at that moment have killed her 
with his own hand, he could not bear the thought 
that another should injure her ever so slightly), 
he ran forward as quickly as his failing strength 
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would allow ; but, on turning the angle of the 
road, he was pounced upon by the two men, 
who, throwing a large wadded coverlet over his 
head and body, depriving him both of speech 
and motion, carried him swiftly away from the 
spot. 

In vain he struggled and shrieked for assist- 
ance ; he was as helpless in their grasp as a 
weak girl, and his cries were suffocated by the 
thick quilt. Presently he became aware, from 
the motion, that his captors were descending 
the -hill. Finding it useless to struggle, and 
feeling his senses failing him, he now remained 
perfectly quiet. 

A few minutes after reaching the level ground, 
he discovered that he was being taken on board 
some kind of craft, and immediately afterwards 
he heard the splash of oars. His captors still 
continued to hold him in a firm grasp for some 
ten minutes longer, when they loosened their 
hold, and relieved him of the stifling coverlet. 
He sat up and gazed indignantly about him. 
He then perceived that the two individuals who 
had taken him prisoner were enveloped in coarse 
dark boat-cloaks, the hoods of which were 
drawn over their heads in such a way as to 
conceal the greater part of their faces ; but he 
saw that one of them had a thick beard. The 
two men who were rowing were dressed like 
native boatmen, their heads, like his own^ 
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covered with dark blue handkerchiefs. Never- 
theless, he saw at a glance that they were no 
more Japanese than himself. 

He angrily demanded of the two individuals 
who had captured him the meaning of the 
outrage which they had perpetrated ; but they 
maintained perfect silence. Neither did they 
utter a single word to each other to enable him 
to fix their nationality. He addressed them in 
English, French, and Japanese, but they con- 
tinued to preserve the same obstinate silence. 
Unarmed and exhausted as he was it would 
have been mere folly to have made any hostile 
demonstration ; there was nothing for it but to 
wait the issue of events. Their object could 
not be murder, or they would have killed him 
at once ; neither could it be plunder, inasmuch 
as he had nothing about him worth stealing. 
Perhaps they had mistaken him for a burglar ; 
but then, why all this mystery ? 

They were proceeding in the direction of 
Kanagawa, a circumstance which brought 
Francis some consolation, as at a tea-house in 
that village he had dressed for the masquerade, 
and had there left his clothing, his horse, and 
his confidential retainer and teacher, Tchikawa. 

On reaching the hatoba, one of the men signed 
to him to land, and he joyfully obeyed the 
signal. No sooner had he done so, than the 
same man flung a letter at his feet, and the boat 
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was rowed off, leaving him in solitary freedom 
— monarch of all he surveyed. Surprised at this 
singular proceeding, and fearing some treachery, 
he did not stop to read the communication so 
strangely consigned to him — indeed it would 
have been difficult to decipher it in that faint 
light — but, tucking it in the folds of his sash, 
directed his faltering steps to the tea-house pre- 
viously referred to. He was admitted by his 
faithful old tutor, who, perceiving his exhausted 
condition, prevailed upon him to swallow a small 
quantity of brandy, and then hastened to set 
before him such other refreshments as were 
obtainable. 

While Tchikawa was thus occupied, Francis 
read the letter, which ran as follows : 

* I saw and recognised you at the masquerade, 
and naturally guessed why you were there. 
To prevent you from creating a public scandal 
— which you would undoubtedly have regretted 
afterwards — and possibly committing some act 
of violence which would have brought you into 
disrepute with your chiefs, I took the liberty of 
making you my prisoner for a short time. I 
am sorry to have had to resort to such desperate 
measures; but had you been my own brother I 
should have done the same, and I think you will 
admit, on calm reflection, that those at whose 
hands you have professed to have suffered an 
outrage are in reality entitled to your gtaUVx^Afc! 
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This letter was written in the same language 
and in the same hand as that which Francis had 
received at Yedo. Wondering who his un- 
known correspondent could be, and why he 
should take such a remarkable interest in his 
deplorable domestic troubles, the unhappy 
young husband proceeded to force down a few 
mouthfuls of food, preparatory to changing his 
dress. 

By daybreak he and Tchikawa were on their 
way to the settlement Francis* terrible suffer- 
ings of the last four-and-twenty hours had told 
on him considerably. His haggard, pallid face, 
and bloodshot eyes, with deep blue circles under 
them, telling of sleeplessness and tears, alarmed 
his teacher, who feared that he must either be 
very ill, or that some dreadful misfortune had 
befallen him. He was, however, too well 
acquainted with the character of his master to 
venture on expressing these apprehensions. It 
enraged Francis to be told that he was looking 
ill ; all inquiries after his health infallibly met 
with a surly answer. 

As the two horsemen emerged on the bund, 
which was the course taken by Francis, though 
the street behind, running parallel with it, was 
the nearer and more direct way to the Bluff, the 
Pacific mail steamer was just leaving the har- 
bour. Francis bit his pale lips till the blood 
came, as he gazed, with an expression of mingled 
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rage, hatred, and contempt, after the magnificent 

vessel On reaching his own gates, he found 

them unfastened, a circumstance, however, which 

did not astonish him, though, in order to deceive 

Tchikawa, he pretended that it did so, and 

feigned to be excessively angry at the assumed 

Diligence of the momban, who was apparently 

not yet up. Tchikawa was for rousing him, and 

having the matter explained ; but Francis, rather 

austerely, requested him to refrain from doing 

so, as, if they made a noise, they would disturb 

Mrs. Urqhart. He added that he would speak 

to the man himself on the subject later in the 

morning. No doubt the omission was owing to 

drunkenness. Then, desiring the tutor to conduct 

the horses round to the stables and wake the 

bettos, Francis walked up to the bungalow, 

which appeared wrapped in profound repose. 

His heart beat painfully as he stood and listened 

at the windows of his wife's room. Dead 

silence ! How was he to get into the house ? 

He would go round to Ebe's window and wake 

her. Milly had not told him that the Italian 

was in the habit of sleeping in her room when 

he was absent, for fear of being ridiculed on 

the score of cowardice ; and, as the reader 

already knows, Ebe, on this particular night, 

had not slept in Mrs. Urqhart's apartment. 

After rattling at the jalousies, and calling 
softly to the girl for several minutes, Francis 
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heard a slight movement ; and then, in the 
drowsy tone of a person only half-awake, came 
the question, ' Chi e la ? {' Who is there ?*) 

* It is I — Mr. Urqhart,' answered that gentle- 
man in French. 

* Mon Dieu I' cried Ebe, in a tone of alarm 
and surprise. * One moment, sir, while I put 
on my dressing-gown/ 

Having slipped on the garment in question 
she opened the jalousies, and Francis stepped 
into the room. Surely her conscience must 
have smote her as she gazed upon the ravages 
already effected in the unhappy man by the 
fiendish work to which she had lent herself! 
Perhaps it did ; but she had gone too far to 
retreat. She was now more completely in the 
power of the marchese than ever. By virtue of 
what had occurred between them that night, the 
miserable girl was held in thrall by her destroyer 
more surely than any bribes could have bound 
her. She had been infatuated with him for 
years, and had suffered all the pangs of a hope- 
less passion. All that was altered now. The 
rich and handsome nobleman lo7)ed her ; he had 
told her so, and an infinity of other lies besides, 
to which, under the influence of champagne, 
and the spell of the adored one's presence, the 
susceptible Italian had lent all too willing an ear. 

'Monsieur is an early visitor,' she said, as 
Francis entered. ' Madame will be amazed.' 
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* How is she ?' inquired Francis. 

' She was quite well last evening,' returned 
Ebe, rather constrainedly. 

Francis looked at her keenly. At this stage 
he was under the impression that she was an 
accomplice of his wife ; but he was soon dis- 
abused of this idea. 

* What time did she go to bed ?' was the next 
query. 

The Italian hesitated a moment, then replied: 

* I do not know.' 

* How — you do not know ? Did you not see 
her into bed as usual T 

' No, sir.' 

* And why T 

Again Ebe hesitated, and appeared greatly 
embarrassed. 

*Why did you not see your mistress into 
bed T continued Francis sternly. 

* Because — because — we had had a quarrel,' 
was the seemingly reluctant answer. 

* What about T 

* I would rather not tell you, sir,' replied the 
hypocrite, with a deprecating glance. 

* And I insist on knowing,' said her master, 
with dogged determination. 

* It was about the masquerade. Madame 
wished to go to it, and I persuaded her not to 
do so. She became very angry with me for 
dictating to her, as she said, and ordered me to 
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leave the room, telling me to leave also the 
house this morning/ 

* With whom was she going to the mas- 
querade ?* 

* I do not know, sir. Madame did not tell 
me. She would have told me, no doubt, had 
we not quarrelled.* 

' Have you no idea with whom she intended 
to go ?' 

* I thought perhaps she might intend going 
with — with monsieur le capitaine! 

Francis scowled, and ground his teeth. 

* But what dress would she have worn ?* he 
asked. * She had no costume prepared — ^had 
she ?' 

The Cremonese cast down her eyes, and re- 
mained silent, nervously playing with the 
buttons of her wrapper. 

Francis seized her arm savagely. 

* Speak, woman !' he cried. * I insist on your 
answering my questions.' 

* Madame and I had made a domino : it was 
very pretty — pale-blue satin and * 

* Then if you helped to make a domino, you 
must have been aware before last evening that 
your mistress was going to the masked ball,* in- 
terrupted Francis suspiciously. 

* When madame sent me to buy the things, 
she gave me to understand that she was going 
with^(?//, sir.* 
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'With me?' ejaculated the duped man, in- 
dignantly. 

* Yes, sir ; otherwise I would not have as- 
sisted in making the domino.' 

* And when did you discover that this was 
not the case ? ' 

* Last evening, when, although you had not 
come home, madame mentioned that she was 
going to the ball nevertheless. She put on the 
domino and the mask, and asked me to tell her 
if I thought she would be recognised in them.' 

* And what did you say "i' 

* That it was a perfect disguise, and that, of 
course, as no one but ourselves and monsieur 
le capitaine knew of its existence, no one else 
would know whom it concealed, unless she took 
off her mask.' 

' Then she had led you to suppose that, not- 
withstanding I was to have accompanied her to 
the masked ball, I was ignorant of what costume 
she purposed wearing ?* said Francis, eyeing the 
girl very keenly. 

Ebe was scarcely prepared for such severe 
cross-examination ; nevertheless, she stood it in 
a way which would have been very reassuring 
to any person in favour of whose cause she was 
to be called as a false witness. 

* Madame had told me before trying on the 
domino that you were not coming,* returned the 
artful girl, with perfect composure. 

VOL. 111. ^ 
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* Did she tell you that she was expecting 
Captain Wyn ?' 

' Yes, sir.' 

* But your mistress must have known that I 
should become aware of her having been to the 
masquerade on receiving Mrs. Pearson's bill/ 
continued Francis, still dubious of the Italian's 
veracity. 

* I mentioned that to her, sir. It came into 
my head while looking at the domino. She 
said she would pay the bill herself, and that then 
you would know nothing about it Of course it 
was not likely Mrs. Pearson would betray her.' 

* She could not have said that ; she had not 
the money to pay the bill. You are trying to 
revenge yourself on your mistress by telling lies 
about her. I shall begin to believe soon that the 
whole story is a fabrication.* And the speaker 
added to himself, * O God that it were \ 

* Monsieur must please to remember that I 
did not volunteer the information which seems 
to surprise him so much — so much, in fact, as 
to render him unjust,* said Ebe, assuming an 
air of virtuous indignation. This was true, and 
Francis was mortified at having merited the 
rebuff. 

* I am sorry I was so hasty,* he said ; * but 
knowing how little money madame had at her 
disposal, it seemed improbable that she could 
have said she would pay the account.* 
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The Cremonese did not answer : she seemed 
determined not to volunteer a word. 

* How do you suppose madame intended 
paying for her domino ?' urged Francis, in a 
more gentle and considerate tone than he had 
hitherto adopted. 

'Madame said she could easily borrow the 
money/ returned Ebe, with feigned reluct- 
ance. 

* Did she say from whom ?' 

* N — no, sir.' 

* Do not tell me a falsehood, Ebe,' said 
Francis authoritatively. * I must insist on your 
answering my questions straightforwardly. 
Concealment will not serve your mistress in the 
least. Did she mention any particular person 
in connection with the subject of borrowing T 

* She mentioned monsieur le capitainey was 
the response. 

Francis was compelled to pause a moment 
before putting his next interrogation. 

* What did you say to cause her to discharge 
you from her service "i' 

' I said I would not assist her in disobeying 
her husband.' 

' What was her reply T 

'She called me an impertinent, deceitful 
person, and said that she was sorry not to have 
taken the advice of monsieur le capitainey who 
had told her to get rid of me long ago.' 

56—2 
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* ToldP reiterated Francis, in a hoarse voice, 
and now positively livid with rage. \ And what 
happened then ?' he added. 

* I left the room. * 

* Did monsieur le capitaine call, as madame 
had expected ?* 

* Yes. He came just after I left the drawing- 
room.' 

* What time did he leave T 

' I cannot say. I went to bed early.' 

* And did you not return to your mistress any 
more ?' 

* No, sir. She had discharged me, and I 
would not venture to go to her again un- 
bidden.* 

* And you did not even attend to the locking- 
up of the house ?* 

' No, sir. Madame's harshness had made me 
weep, and the weeping brought on a severe 
headache. I was glad to lie down and sleep.* 

* Where is the domino you have been telling 
me about ?* 

* I suppose in madame's room. I cannot say 
with certainty. She still had it on when I left 
her in the drawing-room.* 

' Do you think she did go to the masquerade 
after all with monsieur le capitaine ?* 

* Monsieur must please excuse me : I could 
not venture to express an opinion on this 
subject * 
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* Did you hear any unusual noise during the 
night, Hke the unfastening or fastening of 
windows, jalousies, or doors ?' 

* I slept well. I heard nothing from the 
moment in which I fell asleep until I was 
awakened by monsieur in the way he knows of/ 
And the Italian added to herself, * That is no 
lie; 

In fact, throughout the whole of her evidence 
she had cleverly contrived to follow the maxim 
of a talented but not very scrupulous lawyer, 
who gave a client this advice : * Whenever you 
tell a lie, tell it as near the truth as possible.' 
The client found it answer. Francis was about 
to quit the room, when Ebe suddenly flung 
herself on her knees before him, and clasping 
her hands, entreated him, in the most piteous 
terms, not to be harsh with madame, who, after 
all, had done no real harm, even if she had 
gone to the masquerade. 

* Get up, girl, and don't make an idiot of 
yourself !' said Francis impatiently. * Do you 
take me for an Italian ? I shall neither kick 
nor beat my wife ; so you can make your mind 
easy on that score.' 

And as the Cremonese rose, in obedience to 
his not too politely uttered order, he went out 
through the hall with the intention of ques- 
tioning the momban. This functionary, having 
learned, to his dismay, from a betto that the; 
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gates had been found open, welcomed his master 
in fear and trembling. Going down on his 
knees, and touching the ground with his fore- 
head several times in token of the most pro- 
found respect, he launched into a long, 
roundabout speech on the subject, the sub- 
stance of which was that he was perfectly sure 
he had secured the gates after the departure of 
the illustrious and most estimable gentleman 
who had adorned the house with his august 
presence on the previous evening, and that if 
his honourable lordship (meaning Francis) had 
found them in any other condition than secured, 
the gates in question must have been opened 
either by the devil or — the cook ! 

This latter clause will bear some explanation. 
The native gentleman who, for the moderate 
salary of fifty bu a month, condescended to 
entertain his friends in the Urqharts' kitchen 
while giving an eye to the cooking, was ad- 
dicted to making nocturnal excursions (he 
thought no doubt that a little relaxation after 
the labours of the day was an excellent thing) 
to certain tea-houses in the native town, return- 
ing therefrom in the small hours of the morning. 
He had hitherto taken the momban into his 
confidence. The latter supposed that on this 
occasion he had gone out later than usual, and 
had not liked to disturb him. Considerate 
cook 1 
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Francis expressed a doubt as to the possibility 
of opening the gates so quietly as not to awaken 
the momban. The latter believed it would be 
quite possible — in fact, he was perfectly certain 
about it — it would have been almost possible to 
have opened him without waking him, after he 
had * got outside' a few dozen cups oisakd ! But 
he did not think it necessary to mention this : it 
would have been irrelevant. 

Francis thought he would like to test the 
man's statement ; so he ordered him to fasten 
the gates ; and that done, he proceeded very 
cautiously to open them. While he was 
* gingerly ' slipping back the large bolts, the 
musical refrain of a favourite tea-house song, 
warbled by a remarkably fine * gin-and-fog ' 
voice, floated to his ear, and he noiselessly 
admitted the jovial head of the culinary depart- 
ment, who was looking considerably the worse 
for his little relaxation. Seeing the portals 
silently fall back at his approach, and not being 
accustomed to such spectral-like proceedings, 
his emotion was so great that he fell into his 
master's arms, and they, failing to afford him 
that support which his agitated condition re- 
quired, he rolled gracefully off upon the 
gravel. 

He was recalled to a more becoming attitude 
by the caressing touch of his master's toe ; and 
when he had gone through the ceremony of 
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bumping his ^^/^/-hardened brow, the momban 
informed him of the subject under discus- 
sion. 

* Nara Jiodo P (* Wonderful !*) he said, re- 
flectively stroking his chin. 

* I shut the gates at ten,' observed the mombauy 
in a tone of mild reproof. 

* Nara hodo P repeated the dissipated cook, 
looking helplessly from one to the other, as if 
asking in what way it concerned him. 

* His lordship found them open at five,* con- 
tinued the momban. 

* Nara hodo /* 

The wonder was so great, and the sakS had 
been so strong, that the man was quite over- 
come, and reeled away to give vent to his feel- 
ings out of sight of his lordship, and at a safe 
distance from his lordship's boot» 

The momban was now of opinion that the 
devil was not responsible for the open gates, 
and Francis, having satisfied himself that the 
masks had not been seen passing in or out, and 
that therefore his supposed dishonour was not, as 
yet, known to the household, returned indoors. 
His idea was that, in the first place, the gates 
had been opened by his wife, either to admit 
Wyn, or to join the latter outside in accordance 
with some preconcerted arrangement. 

Now, if Wyn had left her immediately on 
their return from the masked ball — that is to 
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say, if he had taken leave of her at the gates — 
why had she not closed them after him ? 

The inference he drew from her not having 
done so, was that Wyn must have accompanied 
her into the house, and that, on his eventually 
leaving it, she had not taken the precaution to 
return with him to the gates in order to secure 
them ; feeling, no doubt, tolerably sure that 
none of the servants would mention the fact 
of having found them open for fear of com- 
promising themselves. 

Under the influence of these terrible con- 
clusions, the heart-broken man proceeded to his 
wife's chamber. 





CHAPTER Xr. 



SELF-CONDEMNED. 



jINDING the door communicating 
with the drawing-room locked, he 
went round to the other. Passing 
through the dressing-room, he perceived the 
kobang bracelet lying on the table. As the 
reader knows, the door leading into the dressing- 
room was also locked. 

Francis knocked several times before re- 
ceiving any answer, and had begun to doubt 
whether his wife were in the room at all, when 
he heard her asking in a faint voice who was 
there? She was still under the influence of 
the too-powerful narcotic which she had taken 
before going to bed. On hearing her husband's 
voice she sat up, looking around her with a 
bewildered air, and almost under the impression 
that she was dreaming. 

' Why do you not open the door ?' he cried, 
not hearing her make any movement. 
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* I am coming, Francis/ she replied ; and^ 
feeling excessively faint and dizzy, she rose and 
admitted him. But, as he crossed the threshold, 
she tottered forward and fell on his breast in a 
swoon. 

Construing her sudden indisposition into a 
sign of guilt, he felt half-inclined to cast her, 
insensible as she was, on the floor. But her 
beauty and her helplessness appealed too 
strongly to his humanity, and he gently replaced 
her in her bed. No man could have been 
barbarous enough to ill-treat a woman under 
such circumstances, no matter how bad she was, 
or however cruelly she might have wronged 
him. Othello, hanging over the couch of the 
sleeping Desdemona, could not have suffered 
keener torture than did Francis Urqhart as he 
gazed on the fair form of his unconscious wife, 
loving and hating, admiring and disdaining, in a 
breath. He procured smelling-salts and toilet- 
vinegar, and mechanically bathed her forehead, 
and chafed her hands. At length she opened her 
eyes, and, gazing piteously in her husband's 
stern, pale face, moaned : 

* Oh, Francis dearest, I feel so ill. Why are 
you here so early t Has anything happened "i 
You look so strange. Kiss me, darling !* 

And she stretched out her arms, and put up 
her sweet mouth almost imploringly. 

He drew back a pace or two, and, folding 
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his arms, regarded her with a mixture of 
surprise, inquiry, and bitter contempt. She 
had never seen such an expression on his 
countenance before. It flashed across her mind 
that he had seen Ebe, and that the latter had 
carried into effect the vile threat which she 
had expressed the previous evening in reference 
to Wyn. The idea filled her with consterna- 
tion : her face first crimsoned, then turned 
deathly pale, and she began to tremble violently. 
Francis* worst suspicions were confirmed. 

* Speak to me, dear,' she faltered, raising 
herself to a sitting posture. ' I cannot bear 
to see you look in that way. If I have done 
anything to offend you, tell me so.* 

* Shame on you !* he cried. * Do not imagine 
that you can deceive me any more with your 
pretty babyish tricks and hypocritical words. 
I know all. Yes, you may well shrink and 
cover up your face, vile, worthless wanton that 
you are ! You cannot deny your guilt. You 
little thought I was watching you. I saw quite 
enough to * 

* Oh, Francis f interrupted Milly wildly, 
' you are mistaken ; it is not true. There 
has never been anything but the purest friend- 
ship between us. I have never wronged you 
by word, or deed, or thought. You do not 
really mean what you say when you bring such 
horrible accusations against me.* 
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Francis laughed ironically. 

* What accusations ?* he asked. * I have not 
uttered a single one ! But *' a guilty conscience 
is its own accuser." You have condemned 
yourself by setting up a defence before hearing 
with what you are charged. I gave you credit 
for more diplomacy.' 

* I can guess what the charge is/ said the 
too-eager young wife, who was, so to speak, 
digging her own grave by her fatal precipitation. 

'Somebody has been poisoning your ears 
again with stories about me and Captain Wyn. 
That wretched Italian, I suppose, the viper 
whom I have cherished in order that she might 
turn and sting me !* 

* You are entirely mistaken/ replied Francis 
coldly. ' The viper, as you are pleased to 
term the person who was too conscientious to 
assist you in dishonouring your husband, was 
pleading with me a few minutes since, on her 
knees, in your behalf* 

Mrs. Urqhart looked bewildered and in- 
credulous. 

* I saw with my own eyes,' continued her 
husband, * quite sufficient to condemn any 
woman. I was warned of what was going 
on, but not by Ebe, and I came from Yedo 
last evening for the purpose of testing the 
accuracy of the information I had received.* 

Milly, under the impression that he had 
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witnessed the too-tender parting between her- 
self and Wyn, in her own house, blushed again 
while listening to his concluding remarks, and 
her eyes drooped under his fierce gaze, a 
circumstance which strongly tended to confirm 
Francis in his pitiable delusion. Utterly at a 
loss how to exculpate herself, the unhappy girl 
gazed in his pallid face in dumb agony. 

* You are wise to keep silence,' he resumed 
bitterly. * It would be useless to try and 
deceive me longer.' 

' Oh, Francis ! have pity on me !' cried the 
hapless victim of treachery, clasping her poor 
little hands. * I will tell you everything. 
I ' 

' No, thank you,' he sneered. ' There is no 
occasion for you to fatigue yourself by telling 
me what I already know. I will, perhaps, give 
you an opportunity of distinguishing yourself 
by relating the romantic story, in your own 
pretty way, in the precincts of Westminster ! 
It was a clever move on the part of your para- 
mour to come up to Yedo and ascertain that I 
was likely to be a fixture there till Saturday. 
But you were both foiled.' 

* Oh, Francis !' ejaculated his wife, who only 
partially understood the meaning of his words ; 
' do not use such language to me : you horrify 
me!' 

* You have acknowledged yourself that it is 
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merited/ returned the excited man. 'What a 
blind fool I was to believe in you up in Hako- 
dadi, when everybody else condemned you. 
But you are found out now. The game is up.' 

He was pacing to and fro with the mono- 
tonous persistency of some infuriated caged 
animal, Mrs. Urqhart's eyes following his move- 
ments with a look of helpless, hopeless dismay. 

Ignorant of the real circumstances whence he 
had drawn his terrible inferences, she was, 
naturally, at a disadvantage in this deplorable 
domestic battle ; while he, under the impression 
that she was silent because she felt it useless to 
attempt defending herself, and considering her 
feeble remonstrances had been rather admissions 
of guilt than assertions of innocence, no longer 
entertained a shadow of doubt on the subject 
of her infidelity. Had he alluded to the 
masquerade, and enlarged on the attendant 
incidents, he would have afforded her a clue to 
the enigma, and given her a chance of vindi- 
cating herself ; but, for the present, he contented 
himself with merely letting her know that her 
shameful secret was discovered, without enter- 
ing into details as to the means by which he had 
penetrated the mystery. 

On her part, Milly knew that she might as 
well talk to the walls as endeavour to explain 
matters to Francis in his present mood ; so she 
waited for the first violence of his anger to be 
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spent before trying to convince him of its in- 
justice. 

A boy came in with some tea, and Francis, 
telling him to bring him his in the drawing- 
room, betook himself thither, leaving Milly 
at liberty to get up and make her toilet. 
He had already decided on the preliminary 
steps to be taken with reference to his domestic 
difficulties. He had no intention of making a 
great noise, and publishing the story of his own 
disgrace. For the present he would pretend to 
ignore it, and in the eyes of the world would 
continue to live with his wife on the same terms 
as heretofore. He should insist on her living 
in strict seclusion during the remainder of her 
stay in Japan, which he was determined should 
be as brief as possible, alleging indisposition as 
the motive. He would not permit her to run 
the risk of having people^s doors shut in her 
face. They might think what they pleased, but 
he would not give them an opportunity of 
openly shaming her ; and he believed that they 
would at least have sufficient delicacy and con- 
sideration to refrain from alluding to the subject 
of Mrs. Urqhart's shortcomings in his presence. 
Meantime he would communicate with his 
father, confiding to him the unhappy state of 
affairs, and asking his advice as to what should 
be his future movements. He felt that the 
knowledge of his unhappiness and dishonour, 
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and the discovery of how grossly he had been 
deceived in the girl for whom he had displayed 
all the affection of a tender parent, would be a 
sad blow for the old man — would, in fact, well- 
nigh break his heart ; yet there was no alterna- 
tive but to reveal the melancholy truth. 

He was still occupied with these reflections 
when Milly, looking wretchedly ill, timidly 
entered th^ room. He immediately rose to 
leave it. 

* Where are you going, dear ?* she ventured 
to ask. 

' To take my bath,' was the curt reply. 

Tears started to her eyes, and, sinking wearily 
down on the sofa he had just vacated, she mur- 
mured : 

* O God, have mercy upon me and help me !* 
It seemed as if all hope and courage had 

totally deserted her. Heart and brain were 
alike paralysed by the overwhelming weight of 
grief and despair which was being brought to 
bear upon them. She felt that it was useless to 
struggle longer against destiny : as Francis had 
said, * the game was up.* 

When the breakfast-bell rang, she went lan- 
guidly to the dining-room and took her usual 
place at the table. Francis came and sat down 
opposite her. He had accidentally come across 
the domino while dressing. Having opened 
the China basket to throw in some article of 

VOL. III. ^7 
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clothing, he had seen the bundle of satin, rose- 
buds, and tulle, and concluded that Milly had 
flung it there on her return from the masquerade, 
because she had been too tired, or too much 
occupied, to put it more carefully away in a 
more suitable place. 

* Will you oblige me by being ready to accom- 
pany me to Yedo by the one o*clock coach ?* 
said Francis, without raising his eyes from the 
China Express, which he was pretending to 
read. 

* Certainly,' returned Milly. * I shall be de- 
lighted to go to Yedo ; but if you don't mind, 
I should prefer to ride up. I hate the coach.' 

* ** Hate " is an unnecessarily strong word to 
apply to a coach,' said her husband, who never 
lost sight of the proprieties under the most 
trying circumstances. * You are not well enough 
to ride ; and, as we have not a carriage of our 
own, you must kindly adapt yourself to the 
public conveyance.* 

* How long are we going to stay there T asked 
Milly. 

* It is uncertain ; but you had better take 
sufficient things for a fortnight, at any rate.' 

* Let me ride, dear,' pleaded Mrs. UrqharL 
* I am not ill, and the exercise would do me 
good.' 

* I am of a different opinion,' was the cold 
reply. 
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She did not volunteer any further observation. 
The moment had not yet come, she felt, to try 
and soften that obdurate heart : perhaps it 
would never soften to her again. Those steadily 
averted eyes and those tightly compressed lips 
gave her no encouragement to make the trial. 
Immediately after breakfast Francis went out. 

* You had better not go out or receive visitors 
to-day,' he said, as he left the table. * Ebe has 
gone, it seems, so you will have to superintend 
the packing of your things yourself, and that 
will give you plenty of occupation till tiffin-time. 
I shall be back to tiffin. Good-morning.* 

' Good-morning, Francis,' returned Milly, very 
sadly. 

"Calling a boy to assist her she went to her 
rooms and proceeded to pack. The domino and 
mask were lying on the floor of the anteroom, 
where her husband had contemptuously flung 
them. 

* I suppose Ebe told him all about this too,* 
thought Mrs. Urqhart bitterly, kicking the 
wreck of finery out of her way : whereupon the 
boy ventured to suggest that if his lady did not 
require it any more, she could not do better than 
make him a present of it, which she did. 

Meantime her husband had gone down to the 
millinery store to pay for the fatal garment. 

'Good-morning, Mrs. Pearson,' he said 
briskly. * IVe called to settle for those things 

57—^ 
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which my wife's maid purchased the other 
day; 

'You're in a great hurry, sir/ replied the 
active little woman, bustling up to the counter. 

* Not at all. I don't like letting bills run too 
long ; besides, I want to get rid of these bu^ he 
added, throwing down a packet of that awkward 
coin. 

* The masquerade was a great success,' he 
observed, while Mrs. Pearson was totting up the 
items. 

* You were not there, were you, sir }' she 
asked, looking extremely surprised. 

' You don't suppose Mrs. Urqhart would have 
gone without me i*' replied he. * It was a pity 
we had to leave so early ; but my wife suddenly 
felt very much indisposed, and I had to take 
her home before supper.' 

* I'm sorry for that, sir. Is she better ?' 

* A little. She is far from well, though ; I am 
going to take her to Yedo for a change.' 

* What kind of costume did she have made 
up out of these things, sir ? I suppose I may 
know now the affeir s over.' 

* A domino.' 

* And what did you go in, sir }' 

* A frightful -looking get-up ; a disguise worn 
by the members of a philanthropic society in 
Italy, when conveying sick persons to their 
hospital, or attetvding funerals.' 
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* A queer costume to chose for a ball !* cried 
Mrs. Pearson. 

* A very favourite one in Italy/ returned 
Francis, without having the slightest authority 
for saying so ; for he knew nothing at all about 
it. * Splendid disguise ! Impossible to recognise 
a person under it : nothing seen but the eyes and 
feet. Thanks. Good-morning.* 

And, taking up his change and the receipt, he 
left the store. 

' I may not succeed,' he said to himself; *but 
at least I will try to screen her from public 
ignominy.' 

People might doubt the truth of his state- 
ment that he had accompanied his wife to the 
masked ball in the habit of the Soctetd delta 
Misericordia ; but there was only one person in 
the settlement who could prove that he had not 
done so ; namely, the writer of the anonymous 
letters, who, if he were really the disinterested 
friend he professed to be, would not betray the 
secret. Now Francis believed this individual 
to be an Englishman. His French was cer- 
tainly not that of a Frenchman ; and the writing, 
though evidently disguised, was more like that 
of an Englishman than a foreigner. Thinking 
over the matter as he walked on to the Consu- 
late, Francis recollected, with a pang, that his 
anonymous correspondent, whose information 
had proved so accurate on other points, had 
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also mentioned the circumstance of Wyn's 
having been seen leaving the garden of Fair- 
light Cottage one morning at a suspiciously 
early hour, and in a suspiciously strange 
manner ! By whom had he been seen ? and 
was the scandalous fact widely known ? 

* Well, a day will come when everything must 
be known,* groaned the wretched man. ' It is 
scarcely worth while to seek to assure myself 
on the point ; and surely,' he thought,* while I 
profess to ignore my own dishonour, no one 
will be base enough to mention it to me !' 

The moral torture he endured that morning 
was indescribable : he fancied that everybody he 
met regarded him with mingled curiosity and 
pity. His colleagues seemed very much aston- 
ished when he suddenly appeared among them. 

' I thought you were not coming down till 
Saturday ?' said the consul. 

* I only came for the masquerade,* returned 
Francis quietly, and telling the literal truth. 
* I am going back this afternoon, and intend 
taking Mrs. Urqhart with me. She is not at 
all well, and the change may do her good. She 
was taken so seriously ill at the masked ball, 
that we had to leave before supper.* 

* Do you mean to say that it was you in that 
infernal-looking dress T asked a young fellow. 

* Who else do you suppose it could have 
been i' returned Francis, rather savagely. 
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' Well/ hastily interposed the chief, anxious 
to forestall the retort which he saw was trem- 
bling on the lips of his subordinate, * you know 
you gave out that you should not be there. 
However, such artifices are quite admissible on 
such occasions/ 

* I changed my mind to oblige my wife,* said 
Francis. 

* Quite right too, my dear fellow. A man 
should always humour his wife in everything 
within reason.* And the conversation changed 
to matters of business. 

' Hang me if I can make it out T exclaimed 
one of the staff, after Francis had left the office. 
' I made sure it was Punch Wyn with her.' 

* So did I,* said another, * and I believe so 
now. The Misericordia swell was half a head 
taller than Urqhart.' 

* I would not be too positive about that,* in- 
terposed the consul, who seemed desirous of 
favouring the idea that it was Francis himself 
who had taken his wife to the masquerade. *It 
is a disguise calculated to make the wearer 
appear much taller than he really is.* 

As it was not considered policy to contradict 
their chief the young men ceased to contest the 
point ; but they secretly adhered to their own 
opinion, which was also that of the consul him- 
self, though he wisely refrained from expressing 
it. He divined and respected Francis' motives 
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for wishing to make it appear that it was he 
who had accompanied his wife to the entertain- 
ment ; and he determined to do all in his power 
to favour the deception. 

Francis did not venture to call on Lady Mil- 
ford. He could not muster sufficient courage 
at present to attempt practising on her credulity ; 
he would let others pave the way for him. 

Before going home he secured places in the 
coach for Milly and his teacher ; he himself 
intended riding. On reaching home he found 
his wife in the garden, and raising his hat as he 
approached her — a mark of respect he never 
omitted — he inquired if the tiffin were ready. 

* I believe so,* she answered, striving to per- 
suade herself that she detected in his voice a 
faint ring of tenderness. She longed to slide 
her little hand through his arm as they walked 
together to the bungalow ; but she dreaded its 
being repelled, and, with a heavy sigh, relin- 
quished the idea. While they were at tiffin he 
told a servant to order his mistresses chair to be 
brought round at half-past twelve. 

* I should prefer to walk to the coach, Francis,' 
said his wife, thinking, poor little schemer, that 
he would be obliged to give her his arm if she 
did. 

* I am sorry to oppose your wish,* was the 
coldly civil answer ; * but, as I purpose riding, it 
will be necessary for you to be carried.* 
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* But are you not going in the coach with 
me ?* asked Milly, bitterly disappointed at this 
discovery. 

' No. I should be afraid to trust Centaur to 
a bet to.' 

* You have trusted him/ was the reproachful 
answer; and blinding tears came into the 
speaker's eyes. 

* Yes ; I have done many unwise things,' said 
her natural protector drily. * It is time for you 
to dress/ he added, looking at his watch. 

Seeing that further argument would be use- 
less, the unhappy girl retired, with an aching 
heart, to prepare for the journey. 

They met very few Europeans on their w^ay 
to the coach-office. Fatigued by the previous 
night's dissipation, the majority were reposing 
themselves in the retirement of their own 
houses. 

It was a melancholy journey to both husband 
and wife : the latter felt like a culprit being con- 
ducted to prison ; and the former like her gaoler 
or executioner. With what different feelings 
had she traversed a portion of the same road 
but a few short weeks before ! How shocked 
and distressed Wyn would have been could he 
have known to what a pass his parting kiss, 
brotherly though it had been, had brought her ! 
Should she ever succeed in removing from her 
husband's mind the terrible suspicions which 
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that imprudent act had apparently excited 
in it ? 

* Heaven help me if I fail !* she said to herself. 
Poor girl ! she little suspected the real nature 

of the difficulty with which she had to contend, 
and the crushing weight of evidence against 
which she would have to fight, without a single 
proof to produce in support of her allegations. 

As they approached the hotel Francis rode on 
in advance, and when the coach stopped he was 
ready to assist his wife in alighting. He lifted 
her out to all appearance with the utmost care 
and tenderness, and gave her his arm to con- 
duct her into the building. She was grateful for 
even this attention, which was, after all, no more 
than he would have shown any other woman, 
the veriest stranger. 

* I require a comfortable room for Mrs. 
Urqhart,' he said to the manager, who came 
forward to meet them. * She is going to stay a 
week or two in Yedo for a change.' 

* If we make some alterations in that you are 
occupying, sir, and you take the sitting-room 
adjoining it, I think ' 

' It will not do,' interrupted Francis. ' All 
my books and papers are lying about, and I am 
in and out all day. My wife is ill, and requires 
perfect tranquillity. Give her another room, 
with a sitting-room adjoining, if you can, where 
we can take our meals.' 
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The request being complied with Francis 
accompanied his wife to her apartment, and, 
expressing a hope that she would find it to her 
taste, withdrew, leaving her to the care of a 
young Japanese handmaiden, who had been 
summoned to attend her. 

Wearily and heart-broken, she proceeded to 
change her dress. The one she selected for 
dinner was of a delicate green colour, the bodice 
square-cut and trimmed with white lace. Except 
in material, it closely resembled the one she had 
worn on the evening of their wedding-day. 
Would it recall to his mind that happy evening 
when they sat before the cheerful wood-fire in 
that beautiful chamber at Canton ? Would he 
remember the loving words and fond caresses 
they had exchanged when they thought no 
paradise could be half so sweet as that which 
they found in each other's arms ? 

Francis started, as, on his entering the room, 
she came forward to meet him, looking almost 
as she had on their bridal night ; for the hope 
of softening his heart by her innocent stratagem 
had sent a pretty flush to her cheeks and a 
sparkle to her eyes. What would he not have 
given at that moment to have been able to clasp 
her to his breast, and kiss her again and again, 
as on that happy evening when she had been 
all his own — his pure and loving bride ! In 
the anguish of his soul he could have wept 
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aloud ; and then he reflected, angrily, that it 
was cruel in her to seek to remind him of past 
and lost happiness : it was adding injury to 
insult. Owen Meredith's graceful rendering of 
Dante came into his mind : 

* Truly thus the poet sings, 
That a sorrow's crown of sorrow 
Is remembering Tiappier things ! 

' Are you ready for dinner ?* he said, offering 
her his arm, and striving hard to conceal his 
emotion. 

* Yes, darling.' 

The fond word escaped her almost unawares, 
as she eagerly accepted his arm. Did it 
tremble ? or was it merely the vibration of her 
own fast-beating pulse that she felt ? 

Their conversation at dinner was restricted to 
the few commonplace remarks almost unavoid- 
able at table. Now and then Milly caught her 
husband's gaze resting on her with a strange 
mixture of yearning tenderness, bitterness, and 
regret : her own eyes continually filled with 
tears in spite of all her efforts to restrain them. 

Wh^n they rose from table, he placed a chair 
for her near the window, and seated himself on 
one opposite. The servants having retired, he 
said : 

* I will now explain to you my real motive for 
bringing you to Yedo. First of all, however, I 
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must have your promise not to make a scene. 
I want no scandal here' 

'Nor do I, Francis/ returned his wife 
quietly, ' and I was not aware that my character 
was of such a violent description as to render 
such a prelude necessary to any remarks you 
may have to make to me.* 

* I do not care to argue the point. Naturally, 
knowing what excellent reasons I have for what 
I am about to say, you are more or less pre- 
pared for it. After the discovery I have made, 
of course you could not for a moment suppose 
that I should allow you to remain in Japan, and 
therefore * 

' Good God, Francis !* ejaculated the wretched 
girl, upon whom this speech came like a thunder- 
bolt, ' what do you mean } Oh, you cannot 
mean it ! I — I do not understand. Husband 
— dear, dear husband ! unsay those dreadful 
words ! Oh, I shall go mad !' 

She was at his feet, clasping his knees, striv- 
ing to put her arms round his neck, sobbing, 
almost shrieking, in her unbearable agony. 
Somewhat startled, but more enraged at this 
unexpected and vehement outbreak, he thrust 
back her clinging arms, and, raising her with 
savage force, replaced her on her chair, say- 

* If this is a specimen of the calmness with 
which you are going to listen to my remarks, I 
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had better write to you on the subject I was 
about to discuss verbally.' 

He was moving away, but she sprang up, and 
seizing his arm with the strength that comes of 
madness, cried wildly : 

* No, no, no! You shall not leave me. I 
shall go mad, I tell you. I shall kill myself. 
Stay with me, Francis — Francis !* 

The last word was a positive shriek. The 
girl really was on the verge of madness at that 
moment. Seriously alarmed, and utterly con- 
founded, he again placed her on her seat, and 
resumed his own. 

* Good heaven ! what is to be done with such 
a woman ?* he muttered gloomily ; while she, 
panting and trembling, lay looking at him with 
the wild, agonised expression of some hunted 
animal. 

He thought her most unreasonable. What 
had she expected } She ought to have been 
prepared for his opening speech. Such conduct 
on her part, conscious as she was of her own 
guilt, was sheer mockery. Had she imagined 
that he was going to calmly swallow his disgrace 
and continue to live with her as if nothing had 
happened ? At all events, he was not going to 
be frightened out of his resolution by her tragic 
demonstrations ; so he proceeded to make 
another attempt at bringing her to reason. 

But it was utterly useless. No sooner had 
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he intimated his intention of sending her away 
from him, than she was again at his feet, weep- 
ing, praying, raving, in a paroxysm of despair 
that was truly shocking to witness. But her 
violent emotion, instead of awakening his pity, 
excited his indignation. 

* If you do not discontinue these indecent 
ravings, I shall send for Dr. Wallis, and have 
you treated as a mad woman,* he said, thrusting 
her from him with cruel violence. * I am almost 
inclined to believe that you have been drinking !' 

It was a shameful, brutal insinuation, and 
she cowered under it as she might have done 
under a blow ; nay, a blow would have hurt 
her less- However, it had the effect of rousing 
her pride, and, perhaps unfortunately, her resent- 
ment. 

' For shame !' she cried, rising up and con- 
fronting her harsh judge. * You drive me to the 
verge of insanity by the most cruel, unjust, and 
arbitrary conduct, and then you attribute my 
very natural excitement to drink, and dare to 
threaten that you will have me treated as a mad 
woman. I shall begin to believe soon that you 
have brought m^ up here to murder me ! I 
dare say Wallis would not mind helping you to 
do so !' 

* Hold your tongue, miserable woman !' cried 
Francis, his eyes blazing with fury. * How 
dare you utter such a disgusting libel against 
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one of the most honourable men in the service ? 
I will not stay with you to listen to such foul 
insinuations, so there ! Go mad if you like ! 
Kill yourself if you think proper ! Perhaps it's 
the best thing you could do under the circum- 
stances.' 

And having given vent to this terrible speech, 
repented as soon as uttered, the unhappy hus- 
band hurried out of the room, only to rush back 
a few minutes afterwards in an agony of remorse 
and terror. 

Milly did not attempt to stop him this time. 
She sat for a minute or two motionless as a 
statue, perfectly petrified by the shocking words 
which she had just heard. Could they have 
really come from the same lips which had been 
pressed to hers a thousand times in loving 
rapture ^, 

There was something in her unnatural, stony 
quietude more dreadful by far than all her 
previous violence. She could not weep — she 
could scarcely think. She felt numbed — dead 
to all kind of feeling. 

Suddenly she burst into a wild laugh. 

* ** The best thing I could do under the cir- 
cumstances"!' she repeated. * It must be so if he 
said it ; he knows best. I will take his advice.' 

She threw a shawl round her shoulders, and 
opened the door just as the remorse-stricken 
man reached it. 
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' Are you going out ?' he asked sorrowfully 
and gently. 

' Yes, I am going for a walk in the garden/ 
she replied, trying to push past him. 

* I will accompany you,' he said, taking her 
arm, and gently drawing it through his own. 
* Stop — listen,* he urged, finding that she 
struggled to release it. * I beg your pardon 
for the cruel, wicked words I made use of just 
now. I did not mean what I said.* 

She looked at him blankly, as if scarcely 
comprehending what he said ; but she no 
longer resisted him, and they sallied forth 
together. Finding she did not speak, and 
furtively gazing at her white, quiet face, 
Francis began to experience great uneasiness ; 
he feared lest she should have formed some 
desperate project on the strength of his rash 
words. Instinctively he endeavoured to avoid 
the path near the water ; but she dragged him 
in that direction. There was a grassy bank 
skirting this walk, which served instead of a 
wall or palisade. People were in the habit of 
climbing to the top, and sometimes walking 
there. Francis found that his wife was bent 
on doing so this evening ; and, afraid to thwart 
her, yet at the same time dreading some 
catastrophe, he assisted her up, taking care, 
however, to keep firm hold of her arm. As 
they stood together on the little embankment, 
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which commanded a view of the beautiful 
moonlit bay, Milly made a sudden effort to 
break from her husband's hold ; but flinging 
both arms round her, in spite of her struggles, 
he carried her down to the gravel walk. 

*You told me to kill myself,' she said, still 
striving to free herself from his clasp. *You 
said it was the best thing I could do under 
the circumstances ; then why prevent me from 
dying ?' 

* I am sorry— deeply, truly sorry for what I 
said,' he replied penitently ; * I have already 
told you so. It was a brutal speech to make, 
and I am heartily ashamed of myself for having 
uttered it. Can I say more ?' 

Something in the tone of his voice led her to 
think that all hope of winning back his love and 
confidence was not irretrievably lost, and with 
this idea reason and calmness resumed their 
sway over her mind. 

* You need not hold me so tightly — you hurt 
me,' she said softly. ' Since you tell me to live, 
I will do so. Trust me, Francis. You 
may.' 

He saw by her manner that the temporary 
madness had passed off, and, once more drawing 
her arm through his own, he led her back to the 
hotel. Arrived in her room, he took off her 
shawl ; then, having taken a careful survey of 
the apartment to ascertain that nothing was 
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wanting to conduce to her comfort and con- 
venience, he said : 

'You must be very tired, Milly* (it was the 
first time he had called her by name that day) ; 
* you had better go to bed. I have some official 
work to do, so shall wish you good-night. 
There is a bell here, you see, if you should 
require anything.* 

Fain would she have flung herself at his feet 
and implored him to stay — she yearned to press 
him to her bursting heart, and assure him that 
she was still his own true, loving wife — but the 
fear of again angering him prevented her. 
Nevertheless, she moved a pace or two forward 
as she returned his good-night, and there was a 
look of passionate pleading in her mournful eyes 
that even he found it hard to * withstand. But, 
steeling his heart with a great effort, he feigned 
not to see the small hand that fluttered out from 
the folds of her dress as she spoke, and with a 
cold, grave bow he passed out. 

She sat meditating a long time after he had 
left her, and as she meditated her countenance 
gradually assumed an expression of peace and 
resignation. Presently she went to the bedside, 
and, kneeling down, prayed long and earnestly. 
She begged forgiveness for having contem- 
plated the dreadful crime of suicide ; she en- 
treated that her innocence might be re- 
established in her husband's sight, and asked 
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for patience and guidance under her heavy 
affliction ; winding up, as Wyn had done in the 
caves, with the Lord's Prayer. She had never 
prayed in all her life as she did to-night. 
When at length, calmed but utterly exhausted, 
she sought her couch, her sleep was like that of 
a little child. 





CHAPTER XII. 

THE CRASH. 

JRANCIS, although thoroughly worn 
out, obtained very little sleep that 
night, and rose at an early hour un- 
refreshed, and very ill-prepared for his duties. 
Having rather an important case pending, which 
required all his attention, and which would keep 
him fully occupied throughout the day, he had 
no leisure to devote to the harassing and diffi- 
cult question of his domestic troubles. Mean- 
while, being obliged to meet his wife, at least at 
meals, and sustain a show of civility before the 
servants, he felt that his position would be 
excessively painful and irksome, especially if 
Milly continued in the excitable mood which 
had so distressed and enraged him on the 
preceding evening. However, there was no 
help for it, and, as soon as he was dressed, he 
proceeded to her sitting-room, where she joined 
him a few minutes afterwards. 
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* Good-morning, dear/ she said, with perfect 
composure, taking her seat at the breakfast- 
table. 

He was surprised at her calmness, which, 
however, though it was an agreeable change 
from her frantic excitement of the night before, 
he scarcely appreciated. 

' If she can so soon accustom herself to the 
idea of an eternal separation, her love for me 
must have been of a very superficial character 
after all,* he thought bitterly. 

He made a feint of reading his newspaper 
nearly all breakfast-time, and Milly took refuge in 
a book ; but they would both have been puzzled 
to tell afterwards what they had been reading. 

' I shall be very busy all day,* said Francis, 
taking his eyes off the paper for a minute. 'Will 
you excuse me if I do not come home to tiffin ?* 

* Certainly,' replied Milly, very softly. 

* You had better not go out till I return,* con- 
tinued her husband in a kind tone. 

* I will not,' was the meek answer. 

He resumed the perusal of his paper for a few 
minutes, then, rising from the table, bade his 
wife * good-morning,' and went out. 

Wearily passed the hours for the poor forlorn 
girl. Shortly after tiffin a servant came to say 
that a foreign gentleman desired to see her. 
Thinking it was some acquaintance from Yoko- 
hama, she told the man to admit him. But on 
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seeing the visitor she started from her chair 
with a cry of horror. It was the gentleman 
whom she, relying upon Wyn's sagacity, had 
believed to be occupied in the lucrative bu^^ess 
of ' sticking whales in the Arctic' 

* How are you, Mill?' he cried, coming 
forward with the old jaunty swagger she knew 
so well, and seizing her limp, reluctant hand. 
* What ! you won't give the author of your being 
a kiss ? Well, well ! ** Sharper than a serpent's 
tooth," etc., etc' 

He deposited his hat and stick on a chair, 
and proceeded to arrange his glossy locks, as 
was his custom on removing his hat. 

* What are you doing here ?' asked Milly, 
indignantly watching his movements. * I thought 
you were up in the Arctic' 

' Don't talk about it, my girl,' he replied, 
shuddering. 'Whaling didn't agree with me, 
Mill. The very word sends a cold thrill through 
this attenuated frame. With your permission, 
I'll ring for something to counteract the dis- 
agreeable impression. Sit down, child.' 
■ He rang the bell, and took a chair opposite 
his daughter, who, knowing how useless it 
would be to oppose him, had resumed her 
seat. 

* No ; whaling didn't suit my constitution at 
all,' he continued. * Blubber oppresses me, I 
find. It was an unfortunate speculation. Let 
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us not discuss the subject further. Ah ! here's 
the intelligent slavey. Aw — kodzkai, brandy- 
sakdy and — aw — midzu motte-koi. You see I 
haven't forgotten my Japanese, Mill/ turning to 
Mrs. Urqhart with a self-satisfied smile. 

'It would have been' difficult to forget what 
you never knew/ was the uncomplimentary 
response. 

* I find youVe not given up that unpleasant 
habit of snubbing people/ said Hethcot. * How 
do you find it answer with my amiable son-in- 
law ? But perhaps you don't try it on with him. 
What the deuce are you staying up here for ? I 
expected you to put me up at Fairlight Cottage 
for a month or two. You see I know your 
address at Yokohama. Fact is, on landing I 
found it out, and made myself at home in the 
little crib for a few hours. I thought Urqhart 
wouldn't object, considering the friendly terms 
on which we had lived at Starvation Bay. 
Your cook isn't half a bad lot, and I luckily had 
a key that fitted the sideboard.' 

* You ought to be ashamed of yourself for 
taking such liberties in another person's house,' 
cried Mrs. Urqhart, crimsoning with anger. 

* What, in the house of my own daughter and 
son-in-law ? Milly, my love, you are surely 
joking. Where else should I have gone } — 
hungry, thirsty, fatigued, and — dibless! Yes, 
my child, your unfortunate, persecuted progenitor 
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is again dibless. In the words of the '' Lady of 
the Lake :" 

* " You have the secret of my heart, 
Forgive, be generous, and do part " — 

with a few dollars !* 

The servant returned at this juncture with the 
brandy, and Mr. Hethcot proceeded t9 counteract 
the effect of his whaling reminiscences with a 
draught prepared according to a recipe invented 
by himself. To half a tumbler of cognac add 
one table-spoonful of cold spring water, refrain 
from stirring (from the glass I), and drink 
immediately. In cases where water is likely to 
interfere with the digestive organs, it may be 
dispensed Avith, without detracting from the 
beneficial effects of the medicine. 

* I wish you were staying in your own house. 
Mill,* he continued, resettling himself comfort- 
ably in the bamboo chair. She had not deigned 
a reply to his poetical reference to the sad con- 
dition of his financial matters. 

* Hotels are a mistake in these countries.' 

* Yes, they deprive loafers like yourself of an 
excuse for sponging on the residents,* said Mrs. 
Urqhart, taking no pains to conceal her disgust. 

' That's not a nice way of putting it, dear. 
You mean that they deprive the residents of the 
opportunity for exercising the noble sentiment 
of hospitality. I was awfully disappointed at 
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not finding you at home, and shocked to hear that 
our estimable friend, Captain Wyn, had made 
tracks for Europe. It must have been a terrible 
blow for you to lose your old spoon. I'm sure 
weVe much to thank him for.' 

Milly looked at the speaker with an expres- 
sion of weary disgust, but did not reply. 

* I have no doubt he would have assisted me 
in my sore need. I'm completely up a tree this 
time. Somebody must help me. I vtust live, 
you know.' 

Milly, like Talleyrand under similar circum- 
stances, felt inclined to respond that she did not 
see the necessity of it ; but she thought it as 
well not to irritate him. 

* Do you think Urqhart would give me a 
lift T he blurted out, finding she made no 
reply. 

* I do not,' she returned, very decidedly. 
' Well, will you ?' 

' I ? How can I assist you i^* she said bitterly. 

*You might ask Arnold for a few hundred 
dollars : he'd let you have it, I'm sure.' 

' I wonder that even you should find courage 
to suggest such a thing,' she replied, with a 
glance of utter scorn. 

* Now% Mill, it's of no earthly use getting 
in a rage,' continued Hethcot. * I am in diffi- 
culties, and it is only natural that I should turn 
to you for sympathy and advice, also for some- 
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thing a little more substantial. You are not 
rich yourself, but you have rich friends ; and it's 
no use having friends if you don't turn them to 
account. You are fortunately not in need of 
their aid, but I am ; and I must say I fail to see 
anything so egregiously wrong in wishing to 
avail myself of my daughter s influence/ 

* And I say you ought to be ashamed of your- 
selffor thinking of such a thing. You fleeced 
Captain Wyn, and now you want to do the 
same by Mr. Arnold, expecting to make a cat s- 
paw of me. I distinctly decline to mix myself 
up in any such transaction. Do your dirty 
work yourself.' 

* As I observed before, Mrs. Urqhart, it is 
useless to get in a passion. Allow me to mix 
you a mild peg ; it will enable you to take a 
more generous view of the matter.' 

She turned away her face indignantly, while 
her persecutor indulged in another bumper of 
brandy. 

* Well,' he said, after a short pause, 'what do 
you propose doing }' 

* Nothing,' was the laconic answer. 
Hethcot, who was by this time considerably 

excited by the spirit he had drunk, strode in a 
menacing manner up to his daughter, and, laying 
his hand heavily on her shoulder, said huskily : 

* Take care what you are doing, girl. It is 
dangerous to trifle with a desperate man.' 
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* And you may find it dangerous to trifle with 
a desperate woman/ cried she, springing up, 
and shaking herself free from his hated touch. 
' Do your worst. Go to my husband if you like, 
and tell him he has married the offspring of a 
thief, a forger, a gambler, a drunkard, and a 
murderer! Tell him that you stole Miss 
Woodville's property, that you set fire to the 
Consulate, that you killed Ivan Padlewsky, 
and that you allowed Captain Wyn to disgrace 
and ruin himself ' 

* For love of my charming daughter,' inter- 
rupted Hethcot. * That would be a great hit. 
By Jove, Mill ! I believe it would be doing you 
a good turn. If Urqhart threw you over, Wyn 
would snap you up like a bird. He told me so 
up in Hakodadi. Naturally I should expect to 
come in for a share of your good fortune. 
Why the deuce did you let the fellow slip 
through your fingers ? He was awfully gone 
on you.' 

* Hold your tongue !' cried Mrs. Urqhart 
furiously. * Have some decency if you are 
drunk.' 

* Now look here, Mill, I don't want to quarrel,' 
said her miserable parent, in a very thick voice. 
' I'll go for a walk, and you think the matter 
over calmly. I am staying in the hotel, and 
will look in again to-morrow for your answer. 
What would it be for a rich fellow like Arnold 
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to shell out a hundred or so ? And youVe only 
to ask to have. By the way, can you let me 
have a few loose dollars, my dear ? I haven't 
a cent, and it s deucedly disagreeable for a 
fellow to be without dibs/ 

* I think I can let you have a few busl said 
Mrs, Urqhart, going to fetch them from her 
bedroom, before the door of which was extended 
a large screen. 

Hethcot was in the act of helping himself to 
more brandy, when he heard a stifled shriek 
proceeding from the inner chamber. Setting 
down the bottle, he staggered behind the 
screen, but the door was shut and locked in his 
face. At first he had a hazy idea of breaking it 
open; but he thought better of it, and zig- 
zagged back to the table. 

* That fler, Urqhart, I dessay,' he observed, 
staring very hard at the bottle. * Heard our 
conversation, you bet. If thasser case. Mill's 
bowled out. So musher better. Lessit down.' 
And steadying his swaying form by the table, 
he cautiously lowered himself into a chair. 

The sound of a man's voice, low and indis- 
tinct, came from an adjoining room. 

* They're having it out very quietly,' thought 
Hethcot, blinking at the screen, upon which the 
figures appeared to be moving about in gro- 
tesque confusion. 

* How the beastly things slither about !' he 
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said, with an idiotic laugh. * Men, women, 
children, birds, beasts, fishes, trees — now they 
go up, up, up, and now they go down, down, 
down ; it's awfully aggravating when a fler 
wants to collect his thoughts !' 

The liquor Hethcot had been imbibing was 
one of the vilest concoctions that ever passed 
under the name of brandy, and had had an un- 
usually powerful effect upon him. 








CHAPTER XIII. 

GUV TO THE RESCUE. 

^T was Francis who shut the door in 
Hethcot's face : he was standing 
just inside when his wife entered — 
white, trembling ; his blue eyes glaring wildly, 
and his hands clenched till the nails drew blood. 

Yes, he had heard all I 

Pausing within a few paces, of the husband 
whom she might never more clasp to that burst- 
ing heart, over which her straining hands were 
pressed so tightly, the frightened girl gazed on 
him with a yearning, passionate, hungry despair 
— the hopelessness of one who felt that life's 
bitterest cup was drained at last. She did not 
faint, or pray, or wring her hands. The 
startled cry of pain which broke from her in 
her first horror was the only sound that passed 
her lips. Suddenly she turned away, and, with 
a heavy sigh, sank upon the nearest seat. 

He came and stood over her ; he looked 
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down on the fair head with its bright hair, the 
small ears crimson with shame, the white 
clasped hands, the whole figure so fraught with 
conscious guilt ; and seeing her so humble and 
so helpless, a feeling of pity came into his heart, 
and tempered his words with a sorrowful for- 
bearance. 

' I will not exact any explanation from you 
just now,* he said. * Doubtless this has been a 
great shock for you. I am going to dine with 
Wallis, so we shall not see each other again to- 
night. It will be better for both of us. As for 
that man — your father ! — you had better give 
him some money and get rid of him, at any 
rate for the present. We will talk about the 
future to-morrow.* 

She did not answer or look up. Bitter burn- 
ing drops, wrung from the very depths of 
human suffering, were raining on her hands. 

* God help us both !' he groaned, and went 
out, closing the door on the stricken, heart- 
wrung woman. 

By-and-by she rose, mechanically opened a 
drawer, took out some money, and returned to 
the sitting-room. 

Hethcot, still seated at the table, was ab- 
sorbed in melancholy contemplation of the 
empty brandy-bottle. 

* What did you scream for. Mill }' he asked, 
with a dull stare. * Was my son-in-law listen- 
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ing to our little chat ? Deuced mean thing 
to do !' 

* Here is the money you asked for/ she 
said, without deigning to answer his questions. 
* Now go.' 

' Was Urqhart there ?' persisted the drunkard, 
fumbling about for his pocket. 

* He was.' 

* Did he hear what we were talking about ?' 

' For heaven's sake, leave me in peace !' cried 
the unhappy girl vehemently. * Here, take 
your hat and stick !' thrusting them into his 
almost helpless hands. 

He gazed at her for a moment with an 
expression of surly reproach, and seemed in- 
clined to rebel ; then his glance falling on the 
empty bottle, and reflecting that she would 
certainly not permit him to replace it with a full 
one, he decided that it would be better to go. 

Francis said nothing to Wallis about his 
domestic troubles ; but the latter, who of course 
could not fail to remark his guest's depression, 
being aware of the gossip which had for some 
time been circulating in Yokohama in' con- 
nection with Mrs. Urqhart, in part divined its 
cause. 

The doctor occupied a native house about 
three miles distant from the hotel. As he and 
his guest were smoking their cigars after dinner 
on the veranda, the sound of a bell, whose tone 
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was only too well known to the dwellers in that 
vast city, broke the stillness of the autumn 
evening, causing the two men to look at each 
other in surprise and dismay ; for though so 
familiar in Japan, the sound of the fire-bell 
always conveys a shock to the hearer, as, 
though the conflagration may break out at a 
distance of several miles from your own resi- 
dence on one side, it is not at all improbable 
that it may finish as far off in the other direction, 
having incidentally devoured your dwelling on 
the way. 

* The big foreign hotel is on fire F cried a 
servant, rushing in to impart the news. 

* Tell the betto to saddle my horse imme- 
diately,* said Francis, throwing away his cigar, 
and buckling on his revolver. 

His host signified his intention of accompany- 
ing him, and they were soon on their way to 
the scene of the disaster ; but, eager as the two 
men were to reach their destination, they dared 
not ride very fast through the excited crowds of 
armed natives thronging the line of route, and 
by the time they arrived at the hotel it was one 
huge burning mass. In reply to their inquiries 
about Mrs. Urqhart, they were informed that 
she had not been seen since the fire broke out. 
Finally they met the manager^ who was nearly • 
beside himself with grief and fright. 

He said that he had not seen Mrs. Urqhart 
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since she returned from Hama-go-ten before 
tiffin, and had been led to imagine that she 
had gone out with her husband to dinner. The 
fire had originated in the room occupied by the 
Englishman who had arrived in the afternoon, 
and had asked for Mrs. Urqhart : it was 
believed that he had been burned to death. 

* Retribution !' thought Francis, remembering 
the unfortunate watchman at Hakodadi. 'Where 
is the servant who attended on my wife ?* he 
inquired. 

After some difficulty the man was found. 
He stated that he had gone into the lady's 
sitting-room late in the afternoon to lay the 
cloth, and had found it unoccupied. He had 
then gone into the bedroom to ask for some 
instructions concerning dinner, and not finding 
Mrs. Urqhart there he had concluded that she 
had gone out with her husband. He had been 
absent from the hotel when the fire broke out, 
and consequently had not entered her apart- 
ment again : it was now destroyed, with every- 
thing in it. That was all he knew. Francis 
cast a glance of agony at his friend. 

*Oh, Wallis! do you think any harm has 
come to her. My poor little wife !' he added, 
in a choked voice. ' And I left her in anger f 

The doctor took his arm and led him 
away. 

Guy Arnold was sitting alone in \vvs dt^i^vcv^- 

S9— ^ 
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room, when a lady, dressed in a riding-habit, 
was ushered in by a Chinese servant, 

* Mrs. Urqhart !' he ejaculated, rising, and 
coming toward her. 

She gave him her hand and tried to speak ; 
but the words would not come, and bursting 
into an hysterical fit of weeping, she flung her- 
self on a couch. Guy regarded her with an 
expression of sorrowful bewilderment. 

* Pray compose yourself,* he said presently, 
laying his hand gently on her shoulder. ' Allow 
me to remove your hat. Have you ridden far ?' 

* From Yedo/ she gasped, raising her white 
face. ^ I have ridden from Yedo — alone ^ she 
continued excitedly. * I hoped they would kill 
me on the Tokaido ; but *' Death shuns the 
wretch who fain the blow would meet !'* and 
I, a weak, defenceless girl, rode, unharmed, 
through fierce and drunken mobs who would 
have cut to pieces a strong, brave man, to 
whom happiness made life precious.' 

* What madness !' exclaimed Guy, in incredu- 
lous amazement. * What prompted you to 
commit such an insane act "i What is the 
matter ? Has any accident happened to your 
husband Y 

' Oh, Mr. Arnold !* cried Milly wildly, 'what 
will you think of me .'* How shall I explain i^' 

She clasped her hands, gazing piteously up 
in that kind, sorrowful countenance. 
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' I am in trouble — deep, dreadful, bitter 
trouble. I thought of you ; I knew you would 
pity and help me, though I do not deserve it, 
though you ought to hate and despise me.' 

' I will do what I can,* answered Guy simply. 
* But do not talk any more just now ; you are 
weak and tired ; you must take some refresh- 
ment.' 

* How good you are !' she murmured with a 
grateful glance. Then leaning back on the 
cushions she closed her eyes, and IJiy for some 
minutes perfectly quiet. 

Meantime a servant brought in refreshments. 

' Come and eat something, Mrs. Urqhart, 
said Guy, taking her slender hand to lead her to 
the table. She let him do so unresistingly, and 
made a great effort to swallow the food he 
placed before her. 

Some men in Guy's place — men less pure- 
minded, less conscientious — would have felt 
their position very awkward, alone in the house 
with a half-distracted woman (one, too, who was 
still so dear to him), who had, to all appearance, 
fled from her husband's roof He was grieved, 
but not embarrassed. A fellow-creature in trouble 
had come to him for help and advice, and he 
would allow no false scruples to interfere with his 
desire to alleviate her suffering. He asked her no 
questions : he waited patiently for her to speak. 

' I have a long, terrible story to tell you, Mr. 
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Arnold/ she said, when, at his suggestion, she 
had resumed her seat on the sofa. * Have 
patience with me ; I am very, very miserable/ 

Guy heaved a deep sigh. It was not thus 
that he had once hoped to see that fair form 
beneath his roof ; drooping under a weight of 
sorrow — perhaps sin ; weeping, desperate, de- 
spairing. He had thought to see the bright 
young figure treading his halls with the elastic 
step and joyous presence of innocent happiness, 
or reposing on his bosom in the calm content- 
ment of sweet, wifely love ; and had a few 
April tears perchance bedewed those smooth 
blush-rose cheeks, he would have folded the 
slender, yielding form in his arms, and kissed 
them off. He had pictured the girl- wife with 
some tiny love-blossom clasped to her gentle 
breast, while his own supported both the mother 
and her child in a fond embrace. And now ? 
She was here, within a foot of him, sorrowing, 
lonely, homeless and desolate ; and he dared 
not even kiss the tips of her fingers, for the 
golden circlet adorning one of them was the 
symbol of another man's right over her. No 
wonder he sighed. 

' I suppose you have heard the gossip which 
has been circulating in this settlement for some 
time past concerning myself and Captain Wyn ?* 
she gathered courage to remark, after a long 
awkward pause. 
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' I have heard it indirectly,' returned Guy. 
* No one would have dared to address me 
directly on any subject derogatory \.o you' 

A flash of hope lighted Mrs. Urqhart's eyes, 
as she cried eagerly : 

* Then you, at any rate, do not believe me — 
what they try to make me out ?' 

* I have never believed ill of you,' he replied 
simply ; * but I do not absolve you from blame. 
I know you have been thoughtless and injudi- 
cious; but I do not believe you sinful.' 

* Thank you — bless you for those words !' said 
Milly, with a fervour which showed how much 
store she set on the opinion of this man, whose 
love she had so cruelly slighted. She was more 
satisfied with this answer than she would have 
been with the most vehement protestations from 
any other person. 

* There is shame — bitter, crushing, terrible 
shame — in my sad story, but it is not of my 
making. I have been thoughtless and injudi- 
cious, as you say ; but I am innocent of the sin 
they impute to me, of which even my husband 
believes me guilty, and for which he has driven 
me from his home and arms for ever. When 
I shall have told you my history, you will under- 
stand the real nature of the tie which bound 
Captain Wyn and myself together in such close 
friendship ; you will understand, and pity me for 
the cruel necessity which drove me always 
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to seek help and sympathy from him. By an 
accident he discovered the one degrading secret 
of my life, and became, in consequence, my 
confidant, my consoler and protector. He has 
stood between me and exposure, scorn and 
ruin, at the fearful cost of his own honour : it 
has been all in vain : he has destroyed himself, 
and failed to save me.' 

With many interruptions, many tears, and 
passionate outbursts of self-condemnation, Mrs. 
Urqhart told her story. Most of it is already 
known to the reader ; some will, no doubt, have 
been divined ; what still remains unrevealed 
will appear hereafter. 

The account, to which Guy now listened with 
pain and astonishment, comprised even a truth- 
ful statement of what had taken place between 
Milly and Wyn during their last interview. As 
she proceeded to relate the circumstance of 
Francis' unexpected appearance at Fairlight 
Cottage on the following morning, and their 
subsequent conversation, her listener's face 
assumed an expression of doubt and perplexity. 
Once he seemed on the point of interrupting 
her, but refrained, and the recital continued up 
to the moment in w^hich Mrs. Urqhart made her 
appearance in his house. 

* As soon as my wretched father had relieved 
me of his odious presence,' she proceeded, on 
arriving at the point where we left her, * I wrote 
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a letter for my husband, telling him I could not 
bear to meet him again, and that I trusted he 
would spare me such an ordeal. I said that I 
considered an explanation was due to him of the 
dreadful discovery he had made, and that I 
would shortly put him in possession of the real 
facts of my history, but that I could not relate 
it verbally. I left this letter on my dressing-table. 
I went in search of my betto, who had arrived 
with Lucifer in the afternoon, and told him that 
I was obliged to return at once to Yokohama. 
The man, who evidently suspected that some- 
thing very extraordinary must have occurred, 
demurred at my coming alone, and at first 
refused point-blank to accompany me, saying 
that his master would severely punish him for 
so doing. Finally, however, by means of 
bribery, I overcame his scruples, and I am here. 
You now know all. I have not suppressed a 
single fact, nor concealed from you a single 
indiscretion.' 

The look of perplexity on Guy's face 
deepened ; and she, anxiously watching him, 
craving from him some words of sympathy and 
reassurance, observed it. 

' Surely, surely you do not doubt me !' she 
cried, laying her hand on his arm, and gazing 
beseechingly in his kind eyes. 

' Will you allow me to ask you a question }' 
he said. 
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* Fifty — a hundred/ she returned excitedly. 
' I have nothing to fear from being questioned.' 

* Why did your husband circulate a report to 
the effect that he accompanied you to the 
masquerade ?' 

Mrs. Urqhart stared blankly. 

* I do not understand you/ she replied. 
* Francis could not have spread such a report, 
as it is a falsehood.* 

* It is supposed to be such by most of the 
people here ; though some kindly disposed 
persons profess to believe the assertion, know- 
ing that he made it with a view of screening you.' 

' Of screening me ! From what ?' cried 
Milly, with increasing amazement. 

' From the imputation of having been accom- 
panied by some one else.' 

\ But how could I incur such an imputation 
when I never went to the masquerade at all ?' 

* It is . universally believed that you did go. 
In the local paper, which contains an account of 
the entertainment, particular attention is drawn 
to the fact of a lady having been present in a 
blue domino, accompanied by a man in the habit 
of a member of the Societa delta Misericordia of 
Florence : the lady is supposed to have been 
yourself, and in spite of Urqhart's well-meant as- 
severations that it was he who accompanied you, 
the general opinion is that it was Captain Wyn.' 

Mrs. Urqhart looked aghast. She gazed at 
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the speaker in speechless bewilderment, which 
he perceived was perfectly genuine. 

*The domino which you and your servant 
made,' he continued, *or one exactly like it, 
was worn at the masked ball by a person closely 
resembling you, at any rate in figure, and this 
person was supposed to ^^ you/ 

' Oh, Mr. Arnold ! there has been some vile 
conspiracy T cried Milly, clasping her hands in 
helpless despair. ' I never went near the mas- 
querade. Do believe me !' 

* I do believe you,' he said soothingly. 
* There is some strange mystery in all this 
which will have to be fathomed, if you are ever 
to be restored to peace and your husband's 
confidence.' 

* That can never be,' she answered despond- 
ingly. * Even were my innocence proved 
beyond a shadow of doubt, he would never 
receive me again as his wife after the shocking 
discovery he has made. Still I would like to 
be exonerated in his sight from the dreadful 
charge he has brought against me ; I should 
like him to be able to say, as you do, " She was 
thoughtless and injudicious, but she was not 
faithless.*' Do you think a day will ever come 
when he will say that, Mr. Arnold T 

' Yes ; and when he will re-open to you his 
heart and arms with a truer, deeper love than 
he has ever yet experienced for you.' 
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A meek, sweet smile stole over the girl's 
pale face as hope flickered up for a brief 
moment in her yearning heart ; but it faded 
again in an expression of unutterable despair, 
as she murmured : 

* No, no ; he will never love me again. Oh, 
my husband — my husband T 

And a tear trickled down her cheek as she 
turned from Guy's pitying gaze. 

* Who do you suspect was the wearer of the 
blue domino ?' he inquired, hastening to divert 
her thoughts into a new channel. 

* It must have been Ebe,' she replied. 
* Wicked, ungrateful girl, to involve me in such 
trouble ! I can fathom the mystery, Mr. 
Arnold. It is a cruel conspiracy got up by that 
villain, Castelfranco, in order to revenge him- 
self on me. I dreaded something of the kind. 
And that miserable girl has been his tool, no 
doubt.' 

* But it is stated in the paper that, to the 
deep regret of the Italian Minister, the Mar- 
chese and Marchesa di Castelfranco were pre- 
vented from attending the ball by the sudden 
indisposition of the latter, who is still very ill.' 

* I dare say her husband gave her something 
to make her ill to prevent her going,' said Mrs. 
Urqhart, with reckless bitterness. 

* Hush !' returned Arnold reprovingly ; * that 
is a grave accusation.' 
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* It is a just one, I have no doubt. You do 
not know the Italian character so well as I do. 
An Italian allows nothing to stand in the way 
of his love and his vengeance.' 

' Then you believe that the couple who were 
taken for yourself and Captain Wyn were the 
marchese and Ebe T 

* I am certain of it.' 

Guy reflected for a few minutes. 

* Your husband must be put in possession of 
the explanation which you promised him in your 
letter, as soon as possible,' he said at length. 
*You must write your story for him, as you 
have related it to me, concealing nothing ; also 
a clear statement of your suspicions with refer- 
ence to those Italians, of course emphatically 
denying having been present at the masquerade, 
and declaring that in the event of his disbeliev- 
ing your assertions it is your intention to bring 
the matter before the consul, and to insist on a 
judicial investigation of the same. Your taking 
the initiative in threatening to make the affair 
public will go far to convince him of your inno- 
cence. He will say, ** If she were guilty, she 
would shun rather than court publicity." ' 

* But if the matter were actually brought into 
court, I have no proof to produce in support of 
my statements,' demurred Mrs. Urqhart, who 
shrank from the idea of a public investigation. 
* Captain Wyn, the only person who could cor- 
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roborate my assertions, is on his way to Cali- 
fornia.' 

*We must telegraph to San Francisco for 
him to return as soon as possible after his 
arrival there/ said Guy decisively. 

* Five or six weeks, or even more, must 
elapse before he could reach Yokohama,' ob- 
jected Milly gloomily. 

* And if it were five or six months, what 
matter, providing we succeed in clearing up this 
mystery which has so completely destroyed your 
happiness ?' 

* But as I have already said, even if Francis 
could be convinced of my innocence, he would 
never forgive me for the deception I have 
practised on him in regard to my antecedents ; 
for having suffered him to bestow the name of 
which he is so proud upon the daughter of 
a — of Richard Hethcot. However, I will be 
guided entirely by you, Mr. Arnold. I place 
myself in your hands with a firm reliance on 
your wisdom and judgment.' 

As she uttered these words the remembrance 
of her parting promise to Wyn coloured her 
fair cheeks with a remorseful blush. 

* In any trouble, sorrow, or difficulty you will 
turn to me?' he had said; and she had promised 
that she would : yet three days later she found 
herself relying for succour and comfort on Guy 
Arnold. 
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But poor old Wyn was far away on the broad 
Pacific, and so it was from no disloyalty to him 
that she had transferred her confidence to 
another. This reflection comforted her. 

The rather perplexing question now pre- 
sented itself as to where Mrs. Urqhart was to 
stay in Yokohama. To remain under Guy's 
roof was not advisable under the circumstances, 
and he could not endure the idea of her going 
to an hotel. Besides, she had not her * things ' 
with her; therefore it was desirable that she 
should find a shelter with some one who could 
lend her a change of dress. 

' I believe the Atkinsons would receive you 
with pleasure if you would accept their hospi- 
tality,' suggested Guy. 

,* They are very kind people,' murmured 
Milly, who, to tell the truth, had some twinges 
of conscience in regard to her treatment of 
them. 

* If you will allow me to leave you for half 
an hour, I will go and see if they can put you 
up/ said Guy. 

He did not acquaint his friends with more 
than was absolutely necessary of Mrs. Urqhart's 
affairs in order to explain her present singular 
position. He gave them to understand that she 
had come to Yokohama in consequence of some 
unpleasantness between herself and her husband 
occasioned by the scandalous and unfounded re- 
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ports circulating in the settlement ; but he added 
that he hoped and believed these reports would 
ultimately be contradicted, and perfect con- 
fidence once more re-established between the 
young couple. Relying upon his representa- 
tions, they expressed their willingness to receive 
her as a guest, and insisted on returning with 
him to fetch her. 

Plain little Mrs. Atkinson acted the part of a 
true friend to the forlorn girl in this terrible 
crisis, and Milly's heart was filled with gratitude 
and affection for the unassuming little woman 
whom, in happier days, she had slighted and 
half-despised. 

The next morning news was brought to the 
settlement of the disaster at Yedo, and the dis- 
appearance of Mrs. Urqhart, who was supposed 
to have perished in the fire, and whose husband, 
in consequence, lay sick almost unto death at 
the house of Dr. Wallis. 

Guy lost no time in sending off a special 
messenger to inform Francis of his wife's safety. 
He furthermore begged Mr. Urqhart either to 
favour him with a visit, or to arrange an inter- 
view with him in Yedo at his earliest con- 
venience, as he had matters of great importance 
to discuss with him. He mentioned the fact of 
Mrs. Urqhart being the guest of the Atkinsons, 
hinting that he hoped her visit would be of brief 
duration. 
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In reply to this communication Guy received 
a very formal letter from Francis, stating that 
if the matters in question referred to Mrs. 
Urqhart, he must beg to be excused from com- 
plying with Mr. Arnold's request ; that any 
arrangements which circumstances might render 
necessary between his wife and himself would 
be conducted through the medium of a friend of 
his own selection ; that this last immodest and 
extraordinary act on the part of Mrs. Urqhart — 
namely, that of flying from the home provided 
for her by her husband to that of a gentleman 
who had formerly been her lover — had destroyed 
even the small particle of affection which her 
previous misconduct had left alive in his breast. 
He begged that Mr. Arnold would kindly refrain 
from again addressing him on this painful sub- 
ject, upon which his mind was already made up. 
In conclusion he intimated that any expenses 
incurred on his wifes account, either by Mr. 
Arnold or anyone else, would be refunded. 

Guy thought it better not to inform Mrs. 
Urqhart of this heartless effusion ; he preferred 
allowing her to suppose that he had received no 
answer at all. 

It was he who broke to her the tidings of her 
father's awful death, Hethcot's remains having 
been found among the ruins of the hotel. The 
news made a very painful impression upon her. 
She was not hypocrite enough to profess sorrow 
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for her loss (which was, in reality, a gain) ; but 
the appalling manner in which that worthless, 
shameful life had come to an end, could not 
fail to inspire a sensitive mind like hers with 
grief and horror. 

Francis did not believe a word of her ex- 
planation in reference to the masked ball, and 
pooh-poohed the idea of a conspiracy ; treating 
her threat of soliciting the interference of the 
consul in order to disprove facts which he con- 
sidered incontrovertible, as mere bravado. Re- 
flecting, however, that neither she nor her 
counsellor could possibly be aware of the sub- 
stantial grounds upon which his suspicions were 
based, nor of the convincing proofs which he 
was prepared to produce in support of them, he 
condescended to enlighten them on these points 
by sending them copies of the anonymous letters 
he had received ; informing them of the dis- 
coveries to which they had led, and giving a 
detailed account of his adventures on that 
memorable night of the masquerade. 

His letter was addressed to Guy, and he 
stated that since Mrs. Urqhart had chosen, as it 
seemed, to make that gentleman her confidant 
to the extent of revealing to him facts which 
any woman with a particle of modesty would 
have died rather than divulge, he himself need 
have no scruples about acquainting him with 
others, which, had her own effrontery not pro- 
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voked the exposure, he had intended to conceal 
from everybody, at any rate until she should 
have left the scene of her follies. He then pro- 
ceeded to state that he had in his possession a 
pocket-handkerchief belonging to Captain Wyn, 
which had been found under her pillow on the 
morning when that individual had been seen 
stealing guiltily away from Fairlight Cottage in 
the early dawn. If, in the face of all this evidence, 
she had the audacity to carry into effect her pro- 
fessed intention of laying her trumped-up case 
before the consul, she was at liberty to do so. ^ 

Both Mrs. Urqhart and her adviser were con- 
siderably taken aback on receiving these startling 
and extraordinary revelations ; and the former 
felt every spark of hope die out of her bosom as 
she realised the weight of the strong circum- 
stantial evidence which she now found could be 
brought to bear against her own and Wyn's 
weak, unsupported assertions. 

' It is useless struggling against my fate,' she 
said wearily. * I can disprove nothing.* 

* It will be quite sufficient for your purpose,* 
said Guy, * if Wyn prove an alibi on the occasion 
upon which he is reported to have left your 
bungalow at an early hour in the morning, and 
on the night when he was said to be with you 
at the masquerade. Of course there can be no 
difficulty about this. He will be able to produce 
witnesses to prove where he actually was on these 
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two occasions, and, as he could not have been in 
two different places at one and the same time, 
the idea that he was with you will naturally be 
completely exploded/ 

The Yokohamaites were not long in discover- 
ing that Mrs. Urqhart was a guest of the 
Atkinsons : she was seen driving out with them 
the day after the fire ; indeed, Mrs. Atkinson was 
resolved to be seen about with her guest as much 
as possible, in order to show how entirely she 
disbelieved in the scandalous stories which had 
been propagated to her discredit. It was at first 
generally supposed that she had returned from 
Yedo in consequence of the destruction of the 
hotel, but it was a matter of considerable 
astonishment that she should have taken up her 
residence with the Atkinsons instead of going 
to her own bungalow. It soon became known 
that she had left the hotel during her husband's 
absence, before the fire broke out, and had 
actually ridden from the capital to the settlement 
accompanied only by her betto. Such an insane 
act could, they thought, only have been perpe- 
trated under the influence of extreme excitement; 
and so the scandalmongers came to the con- 
clusion that Mrs. Urqhart had ' bolted ' in con- 
sequence of some violent misunderstanding with 
her husband. Francis had laid great emphasis 
upon the fact of having identified his wife at the 
masquerade by her hair and the kohang 
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bracelet ; and Milly concluded that Ebe must 
have worn the wig which had been made for her 
at Hakodadi after her illness. The bracelet she 
remembered having left on her dressing-table 
that night, and of course it had been as easy for 
the Italian girl to borrow and replace it, as it 
had been to borrow and replace the domino 
and wig. Regarding the pocket-handkerchief 
alleged to have been found under her pillow, it 
must have been the one which Wyn had left 
behind in mistake the night he had rescued her 
from Castelfranco, and for which the artful 
Cremonese had pretended to search so diligently. 
It might have been found by the latter under 
her pillow, for it was highly probable that, 
mistaking it for her own, which Wyn had carried 
off, she had placed it there. 





CHAPTER XIV 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

rETURN. I am in danger. Only 
you can save me,' was the tele- 
graphic message hajided to Wyn 
on the arrival of the Great Republic in San 
Francisco. 

'When does- the next steamer leave for 
Yokohama ?' he asked of somebody. 

' The Costa Rica will leave to-morrow at 
noon,' was the response. 

' Then kindly direct me where to go to get a 
passage-ticket,' said Wyn ; and having obtained 
the necessary information, and made arrange- 
ments fpr the transfer of his baggage to the 
other vessel, he drove to the Lick House. 

He read the message over many times, with 
mingled feelings of pain, pleasure, exultation, 
and regret. 

' My poor little love ! what new misfortune 
hds befallen her ?' he thought, gazing at the 
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few but significant words, which recalled him 
to her beloved presence. * Only I can save 
her/ he repeated with a soft smile of satisfac- 
tion, which, however, faded in a look of deep 
pain, while a sigh, so heavy that it was almost 
a groan, broke from his broad chest. 

Those twenty-two days spent on the Pacific 
on his return journey, seemed as many weeks 
to Wyn ; and on approaching the shores of Dai 
Niphon his excitement was well-nigh insupport- 
able. How eagerly he looked out for the small 
bungalow, which had been the last object on 
which his eyes had lingered when quitting the 
port six weeks before. It was still there ; but, 
on examining it through his glass, he saw that 
all the jalousies were closed, and there was no 
sign of life about the place — not even a stray 
coolie. 

Guy Arnold came off to meet him : his boat 
was alongside the steamer before she dropped 
anchor. 

* Thank God you have come !' he said. 
' Mrs. Urqhart feared that you might have 
missed the Costa Rica! 

* How is she ?' asked Wyn with feverish 
eagerness. * I see the bungalow is all shut up. 
Are they in Yedo T 

* Urqhart is. His wife is staying with the 
Atkinsons ; she has been there ever since a 
few days after you left.' 
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* What has happened ? Why did she tele- 
graph for me ? Don't keep me in suspense, 
Arnold — I can't bear it/ 

As briefly as possible Guy satisfied his curi- 
osity ; but the story lasted till they reached the 
house. Wyn listened in breathless anxiety. 
When the recital was finished he hid his face in 
his hands and groaned aloud. Guy looked at 
him with half- contemptuous surprise. 

* You alone can give the lie to these reports/ 
he said, * by proving an alibi! 

Wyn raised his head with a glance of un- 
speakable anguish. 

' I cannot/ he said hoarsely. ' God help me ! 
I cannot' 

' What do you mean ?' 

The unhappy man explained. 

* Then she is lost !' cried Guy bitterly — 
' ruined, and all through you !' 

' Spare me, Arnold,' pleaded Wyn humbly. 
* Heaven knows that my own self-reproach is 
punishment enough — it is more than I can bear. 
But she shall not be lost !' he added with sudden 
energy. * I cannot prove the alibiyhxit I can tear 
the truth from that cowardly scoundrel's throat.' 

* The Castelfrancos have gone to Europe. 
The old man is dead, and the marchese has 
gone home to take possession of his estates.' 

* It makes no difference to me whether he be 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America,' cried Wyn 
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vehemently. * I will follow him — hunt him 
down, and force him to confess his hellish plot, 
wherever he is. Has that Jezebel gone with 
them ?' 

* You mean Ebe ? Yes. She contrived to 
return to the service of the marchese, I believe, 
before they left. They went by the last French 
mail. I 

* And I will follow them by the English/ said 
Wyn determinedly. 

* It will be a terrible blow to Mrs. Urqhart,* 
observed Guy, thinking of the alibi. ' Of course 
it would be merely courting defeat to proceed 
with the matter under these circumstances.' 

* Does Urqhart know that his wife telegraphed 
for me T 

* No. She simply gave him to understand 
that she intended having, the matter sifted, but 
without mentioning the means by which she 
hoped to disprove the calumny in which he ap- 
pears to believe so thoroughly. Her life has 
been a very wretched one during the last six 
weeks. The only thing that sustained her was 
the hope she centred in you. I tremble to think 
what her grief will be on finding it disappointed. 
Heaven help her, poor child !' 

Wyn struck his forehead with his clenched 
hand ; his agony was unendurable. 

* She and Urqhart have never met since she 
came back to the settlement,' continued Guy. 
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* I am at a loss to understand what steps he 
purposes taking in reference to their future life. 
As yet he has remained quite passive. I have 
heard that he is expecting his father here shortly ; 
so no doubt he has waited to consult him on the 
matter/ 

* I suppose there will be no harm in my calling 
on her ?' said Wyn. 

* I think you had better not/ returned Guy 
constrainedly. 

* It would be hard to leave Japan again with- 
out even a glimpse of her/ said Wyn wistfully. 

Guy could not help feeling for him ; he seemed 
so utterly broken down, so thoroughly wretched. 

* She drives or rides nearly every fine after- 
noon with Mrs. Atkinson/ he suggested. 

* Thanks. Oh, Arnold ! no words could tell 
you what torture I am suffering.' 

Guy, obeying a sudden impulse of compassion, 
laid his hand kindly on Wyn's shoulder. 

* Cheer up,' he said encouragingly. * Force 
or stratagem will perhaps obtain what we cannot 
exact from the law. You must not lose heart.' 

Having seen his guest comfortably installed, 
Guy went to call on Mrs. Urqhart. She was 
sadly grieved and dismayed at the intelligence 
he brought her. 

* Under such circumstances it would be worse 
than useless to seek the assistance of the consul,' 
she said. *The mere fact of Captain Wyn's 
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having behaved in such an extraordinary manner 
— wandering about all night like a madman — 
would of itself condemn me.' 

* I think that his plan of following the mar- 
chese to Europe, and forcing him to confess his 
villainy, is feasible. The fellow is evidently an 
arrant coward, and I have no doubt that if 
Wyn could get him in his power, he would 
easily succeed in extorting the truth from him. 
If Wyn could obtain a written confession of the 
conspiracy, you would be saved.' 

Milly did not demonstrate any great satis- 
faction at this assurance. She felt that nothing 
could restore her the love and confidence of her 
husband, and without these life would be a 
dreary blank. No word of reproach passed 
her lips on meeting Wyn ; but the look of 
settled sadness in her eyes, the faint, sickly 
smile, like winter sunshine on a grave, her 
weary sighs and languid movements, told him 
too plainly that her peace was gone, and that 
despair held undisputed possession of her soul. 

They did not meet alone during his brief 
sojourn in Yokohama. The day before he left 
they encountered each other on the Bluff, where 
she was driving with Mrs. Atkinson in the 
latter's pony-carriage. 

* Wish me success, Mrs. Urqhart,' he said, as 
he was leaving her, after a short and rather 
formal conversation. 
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* I wish you success/ she answered ; * but I 
entreat you not to run any risks for me : it is 
not worth while ; and, above all, violate no 
laws. Good-bye, Captain Wyn. God bless 
and protect you !' 

Her voice faltered, and tears started to her 
eyes. He echoed her concluding words, then, 
with a firm, lingering pressure of the hand, they 
once more parted ; he with the fixed determina- 
tion to vindicate her honour, or yield up his 
life in the endeavour. 

The next outward-bound P. and O. steamer 
brought over Sir Noel Urqhart (he had obtained 
his K.C.B. at last). He had long looked for- 
ward to visiting his son and daughter-in-law ; 
but ah ! under what different auspices ! Francis 
had written him a very detailed account of the 
terrible discoveries which he believed he had 
made ; so his father was not unprepared for the 
condition of affairs existing between the young 
couple, and which was -by this time universally 
known throughout the settlement. 

The meeting between the father and son was 
painful in the extreme. Francis had stirred up 
the servants at Fairlight Cottage, and had 
caused things to be put in order for Sir Noel's 
reception ; but the bungalow looked deserted 
and cheerless without the presence of its gentle 
mistress. Indications of that presence met the 
gaze on all sides ; for Milly had only removed 
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from the cottage her wearing apparel. All 
her little knickknacks, her books, music, and 
various other articles of feminine occupation 
or amusement, still littered the drawing-room, 
sending many a keen pang through her hus- 
band's heart, as his glance rested on them. 

* It's a sad business,' observed his father, as 
they sat together over their melancholy dinner, 
and discussed the distressing affair which had 
brought him thither. * I could not have be- 
lieved Milly capable of such conduct. I never 
was so deceived in anyone in my life.* 

' I am rightly punished for my treachery to 
Arnold,' said Francis bitterly. * What could I 
expect ? Her faithlessness to him was surely 
no guarantee of fidelity to me ! The hope 
which you expressed at Hong Kong before 
seeing her, that it might never come home to 
me, was indeed prophetic' 

* A marriage contracted under such circum- 
stances could scarcely be expected to prove a 
happy one, certainly,' returned Sir Noel senten- 
liously. * Still, with a little more judgment 
and discretion, you might have kept your wife 
straight, I think. You should have looked 
after her better. When I heard how you were 
going on up in that God-forgotten hole in 
Yesso, I thought it augured very badly for the 
future ; but on learning that you had been 
tranrferred to this port, I hoped that all might 
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yet be well. So it might have been had Wyn 
not turned up.' 

* Then you imagine that until they met here 
there was nothing wrong between them ?' said 
Francis, in a faltering tone. 

* Certainly. Is that not your own opinion }' 
Francis, in a dry, hard voice, replied, * It is not.' 

* You have concealed something from me,' 
said the old man sharply. * You may as well 
tell me all. It is not fair to ask my advice 
while withholding, perhaps, one of the most 
important facts in your case.' 

Francis rose from his seat, and walked ex- 
citedly up and down the room. 

* Father !' he cried at length, in a tone of 
desperation, and pausing before Sir Noel, *it 
wrings my very soul to think what I have 
brought you to.' 

* Let me know all,' quietly persisted his 
father. 

Francis drew a roll of papers from his pocket 
and handed them to Sir Noel. 

' Read that,' he said huskily. 

It was Milly's story. 

The old man read it through in silence. At 
Its conclusion he leaned back and closed his 
eyes, letting the manuscript fall from his 
nerveless hand. Francis, leaning over him, 
asked anxiously if he were ill. 

* Only heart-broken,' was the answer. Then, 
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seeing, and compassionating, his son's grief, he 
added softly, * My poor, poor lad !' 

Francis burst into tears. 

In reading Milly's confession Sir Noel had 
been struck by the same thought which had 
occurred to her husband ; namely, that no man 
would have made such sacrifices for her as 
Wyn had unless he loved her, and that no 
woman would have accepted such unless she 
had been prepared to reciprocate his passion. 
This idea appeared to confirm the suggestion 
put forth in the first anonymous letter, that 
Mrs. Urqhart was only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity of releasing herself from the marriage 
tie altogether. 

Sir Noel, notwithstanding that he blamed his 
son, in a great measure, for the unhappy position 
of his domestic affairs, felt very bitter against 
his daughter-in-law. It was humiliating to find 
that, at his time of life, he had been cheated 
into befriending and cherishing a worthless and 
heartless adventuress, who had inveigled his 
only son into a degrading marriage ; it was hard 
that he, whose cheek the blush of shame had 
never yet visited, should have his name trailed 
through the moral filth of the Divorce Court. 
Yet he could not expect his son to sit quietly 
down under his disgrace, without making an 
effort to release himself from a woman who 
could henceforth be nothing to him but a burden 
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and a living shame. Francis and Milly were 
both very young : they might live for half a 
century yet. Should the former condemn him- 
self to pass the remainder of his existence 
bereft of those domestic ties and pleasures to 
which every man has a right, simply to spare 
the sensitiveness of an old man whose lonely 
life was near its close ? No. He himself 
would be the first to oppose such a sacrifice. 
In his opinion, as also in that of his son, Milly's 
disclosures condemned rather than exonerated 
her. If the tale of the marchese's treacherous 
intrusion were true, the sudden appearance on 
the scene of Captain Wyn was a most suspicious 
circumstance, and pointed to the conclusion that 
he had returned to the bungalow, after making a 
feint of going home, in accordance with some pre- 
concerted arrangement. She stated that he had 
left the house immediately after the expulsion of 
the Sicilian ; but he had been seen by an English 
soldier, belonging to the garrison, sneaking out 
of the garden at daybreak through a broken 
fence ! Again, according to her own confession 
he had kissed her, on the night of the masked 
ball, when he had called, ostensibly, to say good- 
bye. She asserted that he had then gone away, 
which was probably correct ; but her husband 
had seen them together later on the same night, 
at the masquerade, and had recognised her by 
her hair, and a peculiar bracelet which she wore. 
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He had followed them almost to his own gates, 
which he had subsequently found unbolted ; 
another very suspicious incident, suggesting the 
idea of Wyn's having accompanied Mrs. Urq- 
hait farther than the gates, and that, on his 
ultimately leaving the premises, there had been 
no one to close them behind him. It had been 
ascertained that he had returned to the house 
where he had been staying only just in time to 
save the steamer, and it had been remarked by 
several persons that his manner had, on that 
occasion, been singularly perturbed and un- 
natural. 

Mrs. Urqhart had attributed her sudden in- 
disposition, on the unexpected return of her 
husband, to the effects of a narcotic, which she 
had taken, she stated, in order to produce sleep ; 
but it had certainly more the appearance of a 
nervous attack caused by guilty fear and remorse, 
an impression which her subsequent behaviour 
and the whole tenour of her conversation had 
helped to confirm. Before her husband had 
actually uttered a single accusation, she had 
gratuitously affirmed that there was nothing 
more between herself and Captain Wyn than 
mere friendship. It was difficult to conceive 
how Arnold — such a straitlaced fellow as he 
was too ! — could have been induced to espouse 
her cause in the face of such conclusive evidence. 
He must be either wanting in ordinar)'^ discern- 
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ment, or very much under the sway of Milly*s 



Wyn's sudden return to, and ^)eedy departure 
from, Yokohama was a matter <^ much astonish- 
ment to Francis and his &ther ; they naturally 
suspected that it had somethii^ to do with Mrs. 
Urqhart, but were at a loss to understand in 
what way. 

The first problem to be solved was how to 
dispose of her for the present, where to send 
her, what to do with her. Friendless, young, 
beautiful — they dared not thrust her forth upon 
the world to shift for herself in the deplorable 
position of a discarded and suspected wife. 
Yet she could not remain there, in the present 
position of affeirs. Some kind of shelter, and 
some kind of protection, must be provided for 
her in Europe before sending her there* 

It was an extremely difficult matter to arrange, 
and they were still engaged in its discussion 
when a servant announced Mr. Arnold. 





CHAPTER XV. 

A DISCARDED WIFE. 

Rather and son looked at each other 
rather blankly. 

' Shall we see him ?' asked the latter. 

' By all means,' returned Sir Noel. ' It would 
be a gross insult not to do so.' 

Francis gave orders that the visitor should be 
admitted to the dining-room, where he and Sir 
Noel were still sitting. 

Guy entered, courteous and grave as usual, 
and, having been introduced to Sir Noel, took 
the seat offered to him by the master of the 
house, and at once opened the conversation. 

' I need scarcely say that I am here on behalf 
of Mrs. Urqhart. As you are both aware that 
I am acquainted with all the painful circum- 
stances which have recently transpired to 
estrange you from your wife, Mr, Urqhart, I 
will speedily state the object of my visit. It 
being neither decent nor cohvenient for man and 
61 — ^ 
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wife to be living in such a place as Yokohama 
in the way in which you are living at present — 
that is to say, one in one house, and one in 
another — I have come to ascertain if you have 
formed any intentions with reference to some 
more suitable arrangement.* 

* May I inquire by what right you assume the 
responsibility of directing my domestic affairs ?' 
asked Francis. 

* I wonder you should consider it necessary. 
Mrs. Urqhart having neither father nor brother 
to protect or assist her, I have constituted my- 
self her guardian in this time of sore need, and 
I believe that even you can scarcely question 
the justice of my claim to that title. Unjustly 
accused, and shamefully persecuted on all sides, 
the unhappy girl sought my assistance and advice, 
and I am determined to stand by, and support 
her, in the unequal contest which she may have 
to sustain.' 

' She is fortunate in having such a champion,* 
retorted her husband. But meeting Guy's 
calm, honest gaze, he felt half-ashamed of him- 
self for the sneer. 

* I do not think she could have found a better,' 
responded Guy, with quiet dignity. 

* Or one more disinterested, I suppose ?' 

* Or one more disinterested,' repeated the 
visitor serenely. * Now, Mr. Urqhart,' he con- 
tinued firmly, * let us understand each other. 
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You believe your wife guilty ; I believe her in- 
nocent. I would stake my soul upon her inno- 
cence ; but this is not sufficient : it must be 
proved, and with God's help, its/iallh^. In the 
meantime, even were you willing to receive her, 
her pride and dignity would not permit her to 
reside beneath your roof until this end is accom- 
plished. Neither is it desirable for her to re- 
main in Japan. Then where, how, and with 
whom is she to live i^* 

* We were discussing this subject when you 
came,' said Sir Noel. * The whole business is 
extremely puzzling and most distressing. I am 
glad you are so sanguine about the result ; but, 
as you say, it is not desirable for Mrs. Urqhart 
to remain in Yokohama. Perhaps you have 
some plan to suggest for — for ' 

Sir Noel was at a loss for a suitable expres- 
sion. Guy came to the rescue. 

* For disposing of her ? Yes. My friends 
the Lumleys, with whom she was staying pre- 
vious to her marriage, would, I feel sure, be 
happy to receive her as their guest pending the 
settlement of this affair.' 

*I should doubt that,' said Francis. *You 
must naturally have surmised what steps / pur- 
pose taking with a view to testing my wife's 
innocence ?' 

* I will not profess to misunderstand you,' re- 
turned Guy ; * but I trust you will see the expe- 
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diency of abandoning that idea. At any rate, 
you will refrain from putting it into execution 
until you have allowed a reasonable time for the 
accomplishment of a plan which has been formed 
for the purpose of sifting this foul conspiracy. 
Captain Wyn has gone to Europe with this 
object, and I have good reason for believing 
that his mission will be successful ; in which 
case you would bitterly regret having given 
publicity to facts which must inevitably reflect 
as much discredit upon yourself as upon Mrs. 
Urqhart. At present the relationship which 
existed between you and Mr. Hethcot is known 
only to Wyn and myself, and neither of us 
would divulge the secret ; but if you persist in 
dragging your wife into the Divorce Court, 
naturally her whole history will become com- 
mon property.* 

Sir Noel and Francis glanced at each other 
significantly. Both felt the force of Guy s rea- 
soning ; both realised to its fullest extent the 
horror of the revelations he prognosticated. 
Moreover, his calm faith in Milly's innocence 
had, in a certain degree, shaken their belief in 
her guilt. On the other hand, they felt that 
even should her innocence be finally established, 
they could never forgive her for the fraud she 
had practised upon them ; and the stigma of 
her birth would always adhere to her. Under 
tht influence of this impression Francis spoke : 
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' Whatever may be the result of your plans, I 
can never consent to live with Mrs. Urqhart 
again. Neither my father nor myself can ever 
pardon the injury she has done us.* 

* In allowing you to marry her, I suppose ?' 

* Yes. You would not have pardoned her 
yourself. ' 

' You are mistaken,' quietly returned Guy. 

Francis gazed at him in amazement. * He 
loves her still,* he thought, with a jealous pang ; 
for, although he had determined to repudiate 
her himself, he could not bear the idea of her 
being beloved by another, and that other the 
man whom he had supplanted. 

* Perhaps, if she were free, you would marry 
her yourself, in spite of her disgraceful parent- 
age Y he blurted out, in the bitterness of his 
annoyance. 

* I would, if she would accept me,* replied 
Guy, bravely and candidly. 

* You too !* cried Francis, with an unpleasant 
laugh. * I wonder how many more possible 
husbands will crop up for Mrs. Urqhart! But 
it is strange that two men, who would be so 
glad to take her off my hands, should give them- 
selves so much trouble to keep her tied to me !* 

* And yet it should not be a matter of surprise 
to an honourable man like yourself,* said Guy, 
with an emphasis which brought the colour to 
Francis*s cheeks. ' But it is needless to carry 
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the discussion further. Will you kindly reflect 
upon the proposal I have made with reference to 
Mrs. Urqhart, and let me know the result at 
your earliest convenience "i Mr. and Mrs. 
Epburn, who are most kindly disposed toward 
your wife, will leave for Europe by the next 
Pacific mail-steamer, and would willingly take 
her under their protection for the journey.' 

Guy now rose to take his leave. 

Sir Noel and Francis, as in duty bound, 
thanked him for his courtesy, the former very 
graciously, the latter coldly. 

* He's a fine fellow — I admire him !' exclaimed 
Sir Noel, when he had gone. 

Francis did not answer. 

A long consultation now took place between 
them, the result of which was that Francis 
wrote to Guy, accepting his proposal with 
regard to Milly, and enclosing a draft for a 
sufficient sum to defray the expenses of her 
journey to England. He stated that it was his 
intention to make her an allowance at the rate 
of three hundred a year, which was to be paid 
to her monthly by an agent in London. He 
was unwilling to be under obligations of a 
pecuniary nature to anyone ; therefore he could 
only permit her to take up her residence with 
Mr. Arnold's friends on condition that she 
should be allowed to pay for her maintenance. 
He mentioned that he and his father were going 
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up to Yedo early on the following morning, 
where they purposed remaining until after Mrs. 
Urqhart's departure, as, under the circumstances, 
a meeting would be most painful and awkward 
for all three. He hoped Mrs. Urqhart would 
not take it amiss if he retained in his possession 
the jewels which had been presented to her bySir 
Noel on her marriage ; but as they had belonged 
to his mother he was averse to allowing them 
to go out of his custody. In conclusion, he 
trusted that Mrs. Urqhart might have a safe and 
agreeable journey, and that her health might be 
benefited by the change. 

Milly insisted on seeing this heartless letter, 
and Guy very unwillingly acceded to her wish. 
She read and returned it to him in silence, 
then pressed her hand tightly to her heart, and 
gave vent to a low, wailing cry. 

* Forgive me — it is so very hard to bear !* she 
gasped. 

Guy turned away. The sight of her agony 
unmanned him. 

She made her preparations for the long jour- 
ney in a listless, mechanical way. The people 
with whom she was to travel were a middle- 
aged couple who had been among the first 
foreign residents in Japan. They were 
thoroughly good, charitable, kindly people, who, 
as Guy had informed Francis, were very favour- 
ably disposed toward Mrs. Urqhart. It was a 
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sore trial to Guy to see her leave Yokohama 
under such inauspicious circumstances. 

* Courage and patience !' he murmured, re- 
taining her hand in his firm clasp. * I prophesy 
for you a happy and triumphant return.' 

She shook her head, but smiling faintly up 
at him through her tears, said : 

' God grant your prophecy may be fulfilled T 

A few days after her departure Francis and 
his father, the former looking wretchedly ill 
and woe-begone, returned to the settlement, and 
took up their residence at Fairlight Cottage. 
Sir Noel purposed remaining his son's guest 
until the departure of the next P. and O. mail. 

They visited among the foreign residents in 
the ordinary manner, and dined several timtes 
at the Legation ; but of course no allusion was 
ever made, either by them or the persons among 
whom they found themselves, to the wronged 
and banished wife. 

The latter had written to Miss Ord, inform- 
ing her of the terrible misfortune which had 
overtaken her, and requesting her to address 
her answer to London. Guy wrote to the 
Lumleys, apprising them of Milly's return to 
England, and begging them, for his sake, to 
receive her under their protection, on the con- 
ditions stipulated for by her husband. He left 
her to tell her own tale, feeling sure that she 
would meet with all the sympathy and con- 
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sideration which her unhappy position de- 
manded ; recommending her, however, to keep 
the secret of her parentage : there was no 
necessity for revealing that. 

As the reader is aware, a great portion of 
the route which she was about to take was 
familiar to Mrs. Urqhart ; but she was obliged 
to feign ignorance of that part west of Chicago, 
as the Epburns imagined she had never been 
before in many cities with which she was, in 
reality, well acquainted. 

On finding herself once more in Chicago, her 
thoughts naturally reverted to the days when 
she had filled the humble post of pupil-teacher 
at Mrs. Hunter s academy. She put on a thick 
veil, and took a walk down Wabash Avenue 
on purpose to look at the house where she had 
toiled so discontentedly for two long years. 

*Yet I was not so miserable then as I am 
now,* she thought, with a sigh. 

What a distance she had travelled, and what 
wonderful things had happened to her since the 
day she had assisted her father's unsteady foot- 
steps out of that door ! It opened while she 
was thus reflecting, giving egress to the well- 
remembered person of Mrs. Hunter, and a 
bevy of young ladies, many of whom, though 
grown taller and older, were recognised by 
Mrs. Urqhart as girls whom she used to instruct. 
She turned quickly away, and continued her 
walk toward the lake. 
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Nothing of any consequence occurred to 
mark the journey across the two oceans and 
the vast continent. Mrs. Urqhart arrived in 
London early in the spring. 

Guy had informed Wyn of the proposals he 
intended making to Francis regarding Mrs. 
Urqhart ; and on its being decided for her to 
go to England, he had written to tell him of the 
arrangement, suggesting that in the event of 
his having any good tidings to communicate 
he should address his letters to her at the 
Lumleys*. 

Guy s communication was addressed to Wyn 
at Palermo, ferma in posta ; the latter having 
expressed his intention to make that city his 
first halting-place in Europe. 

On arriving at the Lumleys' residence, Milly 
was surprised, and a good deal dismayed, to find 
all the blinds drawn down, indicating that the 
family were not at home. But, as the cab pulled 
up, the door was opened by a good-tempered- 
looking middle-aged woman, whom she instantly 
recognised as Mrs. Lumley s maid, a French 
Swiss, who had been in her service for upwards 
of fifteen years. This person explained that the 
family had been spending the winter in the 
south of Italy ; they were staying at Naples at 
present ; Mrs. Lumley had sent her (Lucille) to 
meet Mrs. Urqhart and bring her to them there. 
Mr. Lumley would have come himself, only he 
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was but just recovering from an attack of rheu- 
matic fever. 

* But madame can trust herself to me, as she 
well knows,' added Lucille, proceeding to take 
off Milly's wraps ; for, while imparting her 
information, she had led the way to a cosy 
room at the back of the house, which had 
evidently been carefully prepared for the 
visitor s reception. The latter was not at all 
displeased at the change in the programme. 
She had found London in its normal condition 
of slush and fog, with a kind of uncertain, straw- 
coloured haze hovering about, which the abori- 
gines called sunshine. She was glad of the 
prospect of changing it for the vivid light and 
heat of the glorious, radiant South : Milly loved 
warmth and brightness : the dull, pale mistiness 
of the English climate oppressed her ; she won- 
dered how people, whose means and position 
enabled them to live elsewhere, should volun- 
tarily elect to reside in England! She had 
been dreading the idea ever since leaving the 
shores of that beautiful Eastern paradise, whose 
people proudly style it the * Land of the Rising 
Sun ;' and now, to her surprise and joy, she 
was going to a country closely resembling it. 
Italy, the land of her birth, the land where her 
fair girl-mother had lived and loved, suffered 
and died, and where she herself had passed the 
first eight years of her young life. In a ceme- 
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tery outside the gates of Milan was her mother s 
grave ; at least, so her father had told her. 
But she dared not go in search of it on account 
of Lucille ; otherwise she would have loved to 
place some graceful memento there, and kneel 
awhile by that neglected dust. It was a strange 
coincidence that the people to whose care she 
had been recommended should be sojourning 
in the country to which Wyn had gone on her 
behalf. Of course they would meet there some- 
time. The thought pleased her. Poor fellow ! 
it was not his fault that he had got her into such 
trouble ; and he was doing his best to atone, 
and to remedy the evil. She had expected to 
find a letter from him awaiting her in London, 
and was much disappointed at not receiving one. 

She was so anxious to continue her journey, 
that she would have started for Italy that same 
night if Lucille would have allowed her ; but the 
latter insisted on her taking a couple of days' 
repose before proceeding further. Lucille, though 
perfectly respectful, was endowed with a large 
share of the quiet obstinacy of her race, to 
which Milly found herself constrained to yield ; 
and, much against her will, they broke the 
journey at Paris, Turin, Florence, and Rome. 

Notwithstanding Guys earnest pleadings on 
her behalf, the Lumleys, remembering, and still 
resenting, her barbarous treatment of him, had 
not been disposed, to accord her a very warm 
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welcome ; but when they heard her pitiful story, 
and saw how utterly crushed, forlorn, and broken- 
hearted the girl was, how humble and penitent, 
they could not withhold their sympathy, and 
soon evinced the utmost anxiety to comfort and 
console her under her heavy affliction. 







CHAPTER XVI. 



' AND ONCE AGAIN THEY MET. 

^HE Lumleys were occupying a large 
apartment in a palazzo situated on 
the Riviera di Chiaja. It belonged 
to a duke ; but he lived somewhere up on the 
third floor, and let the lower ones to any 
foreigners who could afford to hire them. I say 
foreigners, because none of his own country- 
people could be got to pay the exorbitant rent. 

The dayafter Mrs. Urqhart's arrival in Naples 
she and Mrs. Lumley walked in the Villa 
Nazionale. The sun was shining in the sky so 
perfectly cloudless, and so intensely, dazzlingly 
blue, that anyone, unacquainted with Italy, 
seeing such in a painting, would probably have 
pronounced it unnatural. The band was play- 
ing, and the gardens were thronged with people 
— ladies and gentlemen, nurses and children- 
basking in the genial warmth, and revelling 
apparently in the mere luxury of living ; for 
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indeed, in such a climate, life alone is a joy and 
a blessing. 

* I quite expected to find a letter from Captain 
Wyn in London,' said Milly, as they strolled 
along one of the avenues. 

* Had you not better write to him ?' asked her 
companion. 

' Where ?' 

* Did not Guy address his letter to Palermo ?' 

* Yes ; but he may have left there. ' 

* In which case I have no doubt he would 
have left instructions at the post-office for his 
letters to be forwarded.* 

* I will write if you think it advisable ; for I 
am becoming anxious about him,* 

* Did the Duca di Castelfranco reside at 
Palermo ?' 

* No ; at Girgenti : and he had a villa some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Naples.* 

* Then, for all we know, Captain Wyn might 
be * 

A cry of astonishment from Milly interrupted 
the remark. Captain Wyn was advancing 
toward them along the sunny path, and in a 
few seconds he and Mrs. Urqhart were clasping 
hands, and exchanging exclamations of agreeable 
surprise. 

* I thought you were in London,* he said, as, 
after being presented to Mrs. Lumley, he walked 
along by Milly's side. 

VOL. in. (ii 
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* And I thought you were in Sicily.* 

* We were just talking about you/ observed 
Mrs. Lumley. * Mrs. Urqhart was getting im- 
patient for your news, and I suggested that she 
should write to you at Palermo.' 

* I wrote to you three days ago/ returned 
Wyn, looking under Milly's rose-lined parasol, 
which shed a pretty glow on her sweet face. 
* I addressed the letter to London. It will be 
returned, I presume.' 

* What are the contents ?' cried Milly eagerly. 
'You may speak without reserve before Mrs. 
Lumley. She knows all about my affairs.* 

* Well, I related how I had been sent about 
from pillar to post, as they say, in search of 
Castelfranco — from Girgenti to Caltanisetta, 
from there to Messina, and finally here. It 
appears that the old man died at his villa, at a 
village called Massa, not far from Naples. The 
body was embalmed and temporarily interred 
there, but is to be removed to Girgenti. They 
have been awaiting the arrival of the son and 
heir to perform this solemn ceremony ; and he is 
kicking up his heels, with his old regiment, at 
Caserta, while his retainers are superintending 
the disinterment, and preparation of the corpse 
for transport.' 

* And the marchesa — or rather duchessa — 
where is she ?' 

* With her own people at Caltanisetta.' 
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* Is Ebe with her ?' 

*Yes. I tried to get hold of the traitress, 
and hung about the place for days with this 
object ; but she did not show. Perhaps she 
had heard that a foreigner was lurking about, 
and her guilty conscience suggested who it 
might be. At any rate, she eluded me, and I 
concluded that it would be more profitable to 
follow up the track of her master.* 

* Are you going to Caserta ?* inquired Mrs. 
Lumley. 

* No. I might miss him. Besides, I would 
rather our little tite-a-tHe should take place in 
his own house. I have taken measures to be 
informed of his return to Massa.' 

* But you will not go there alone ?* cried 
Milly. * Oh, Captain Wyn ! do not go alone. 
You must not run into danger for me. I would 
rather lie under this horrible imputation all my 
life, and brave its bitterest consequences, than 
that you should come to harm.* 

Wyn's handsome face flushed under her 
eager glance, and the man's heart leaped within 
him. Was his safety indeed so precious a 
thing in her sight } And would it be so if he 
were indifferent to her "^ * Surely she loves me 
a little r he dared to think. 

' I should certainly not advise you to go 

alone,' observed Mrs. Lumley, seconding Milly's 

earnest appeal. 
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* I am more than a match for il signor dttca] 
he said, smiling. * He has proved it. Why, I 
forced the felfow to his knees with one turn of 
my wrists.* 

* But remember that on this occasion he will 
be in his own house, among his own servants,' 
urged Mrs. Lumley ; * and at a look from him, 
any one of them would send his knife through 
you. These Neapolitans have an unpleasant 
habit of stabbing people in the back.* 

*I shall try and see , Castelfranco alone,' re- 
plied Wyn ; * but if any of those valiant fellows 
you mention should be present, I promise to 
keep my back to the wall.' 

Mrs. Lumley's nurse, with her little boy and 
girl, now coming in sight, the mother went to 
speak to them, leaving Mrs. Urqhart and Wyn 
alone for a few minutes. 

* Captain Wyn,' said Milly, as soon as her 
friend was out of ear-shot, * I think, after all, 
you had better let me take my chance.* 

' What do you mean ?' 

'Why, that you had better relinquish the 
quixotic idea of seeking to force a confession 
from Castelfranco.' 

* And suffer you to lie under a shameful im- 
putation, knowing you to be innocent T 

* Why not.'* My husband's love was the only 
one thing I coveted in this world. I have lost 
it. Having lost his love, why should I seek to 
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regain his mere respect ? I have thought the 
matter over deeply since leaving Japan, and I 
have come to the conclusion that Francis wishes 
to get rid of me. He would be happier without 
me. We are not suited to each other. Let 
him get rid of me if the law will allow him. I 
will not oppose him.* 

Wyn stared at the girl aghast ; yet, mingling 
with his amazement came a vague feeling of 
ecstasy. Urqhart*s freedom meant her freedom, 
and her freedom might mean his happiness. 

* You cannot be in earnest,' he said, in low, 
excited tones, which he strove in vain to render 
calm. * Do you know what an ordeal you 
woijld have to undergo, should your husband 
apply for a dissolution of his marriage ?' 

* Yes ; I can quite realise all the degradation, 
the bitter humiliation, the moral torture, such a 
proceeding would entail on me ; but if it brought 
him happiness, I would be willing to undergo it 
all. You see, Captain Wyn,' she went on, 
speaking very rapidly, *if Francis had never 
discovered my disgraceful parentage (on my un- 
happy father's side), things might have been 
different — more hopeful ; but, as it is, I perfectly 
understand that he can never forgive me the 
fraud, as he would call it, of which he has been 
made the dupe. We could not be happy again 
together under any circumstances. He would 
never forget that I am the daughter of — well, 
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I will not use harsh terms in speaking of the 
dead — Richard Hethcot ! In his fits of temper 
he would very probably throw it in my teeth. 
He might tolerate^ but he would never again 
love me; and I could not endure to be tolerated, 
Captain Wyn. Mine is an exacting nature. 
Nothing less than love — deep, passionate, fervid 
love — can satisfy me.* 

And Wyn thought he knew where she could 
find that. 

* No,' she continued, * all things considered, I 
think we may as well give up the struggle.' 

* And what would you do in the event of his 
obtaining a — a ' 

* A divorce i^* calmly said Milly, seeing that 
Wyn s delicacy made it hard for him to utter the 
obnoxious word. * I should write novels, teach, 
go out nursing the sick — anything not absolutely 
menial. It would not be for long.' 

Her voice dropped to a broken whisper, and 
she turned away her gentle face that Wyn might 
not see the tear which was trickling down one 
fair cheek. 

Heaven only knows what passionate words 
were trembling on his lips ; but the approach of 
Mrs. Lumley prevented their utterance. 

He accompanied the ladies home, and was 
introduced to Mr. Lumley, who begged him to 
dine with them that evening. He accepted the 
invitation. 
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* Do you think it was quite the thing, dear, to 
invite Captain Wyn to dinner ?' said Mrs. 
Lumley to her husband, when they found them- 
selves alone. 

* Why not, Isabel Y 

' After all the scandal, you know, dear, and 
the horrid things people have said about Mrs. 
Urqhart and him.' 

* We do not believe in them, and it would be 
implying that we did, were we to try and keep 
the man at a distance.' 

* No doubt you are right. He seems an 
awfully nice fellow.' 

They were all standing on the balcony before 
dinner, gazing out over the beautiful bay. What 
a glorious view ! In front, the little Isle of 
Capri ; eastward, the noble range of the Sorrento 
hills, glowing in the last rays of the sun, 
now slowly sinking behind Posilippo ; on the 
left, towering upward to the darkening sky, and 
sending forth dense volumes of smoke, which 
contrasted strangely with the dazzling western 
blaze, rose the majestic, the solemn, the terrible 
volcano, above which the moon was already 
mounting, her pale beams struggling for the 
mastery over those of the retiring god of day. 

Looking at Vesuvius, Milly and Wyn were 
reminded of the excursion to Komogotaki nearly 
two years before, of their sojourn at Syganop6, 
and all the associations, delightful and otherwise, 
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connected therewith. Both sighed, heavily 
and simultaneously, and each read the others 
thoughts. 

* Looking back, my life in Hakodadi seems 
like a dream,' said Milly, meeting Wyn's eyes, 
which were fixed on her with a wistful gaze. 
' And yet it is but a year since I left it. How 
far away it seems ! — dear old Starvation Bay ! 
That was what the sailors used to call it, you 
remember ?' 

* Surely,.' interposed Mrs. Lumley, *you must 
find Naples infinitely more beautiful, and in 
every way preferable as a place of residence T 

* My happiest days were spent in Hakodadi, 
and ended there/ returned Milly, sighing. 

Suddenly Mrs. Lumley drew attention to a 
thin stripe, as of smoke, running down the upper 
part of the volcano. 

' That is lava,' said her husband. * When •it 
grows darker we shall see the fire. There is 
evidently a slight eruption going on.' 

A servant entered to announce that dinner 
was served, and they repaired to the dining- 
room, Milly and Mr. Lumley leading the way, 
and Mrs. Lumley following with Wyn. 

Many thousands of eyes besides theirs had 
remarked that strip of smoke ; but little think- 
ing of the horrible catastrophe it foreboded, of 
the terrible devastation and shocking disasters 
of which it was the precursor. 
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Dinner over, the Lumleys and their guests 
returned to the balcony to watch the progress of 
the eruption. Where they had previously seen 
only smoke there now appeared a stream of 
glowing fire. In the course 01 the evening two 
others * became visible. One of these fiery 
torrents ran in the direction of Resina, one 
toward the Atrio del Cavallo, and the third 
toward Pompeii. Looking at it through a 
strong glass the fire appeared to frame in the 
big cone, over which was spread a .hot fierce 
glare ; from the top rose a dense volume of 
smoke, which swept northward toward the 
Abruzzi. It was a sight to admire, yet shudder 
at. Our four friends continued watching it till 
past midnight, when Wyn prepared to take his 
leave. 

Milly would fain have renewed her entreaties 
that he should renounce his intention of con- 
fronting Castelfranco ; but, owing to the pre- 
sence of the Lumleys, she forbore to do so. 

On returning to his hotel, Wyn meditated 
long and deeply on what she had said to him 
when they were alone in the gardens. Gladly 
enough would he have followed her advice ; but 
he had pledged his word to Guy that he would 
do his very utmost to vindicate her honour, and 
he dared not break it. 

Was it possible that she had learned to care 
for him, an^ was willing to let herself be 
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unjustly accused in order to gain her freedom ? 
Oh, if it were so ! But in that case it would 
be more than ever necessary that he should 
obtain possession of the proofs of her innocence. 
Not that he might exhibit them to the world 
(he would not dare do that, as the law could 
have annulled the second marriage on its being 
shown that there had been no grounds for a 
dissolution of the first), but to his children, 
should they have any. At any rate, whether 
the confession of the Sicilian were to be made 
use of or not, he determined to obtain it if 
possible. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

A DANGEROUS NEIGHBOUR. 

eHE eruption of Vesuvius continued 
throughout the night, and at inter- 
vals loud explosions from the burning 
mountain startled the inhabitants of Naples from 
their slumbers, and brought them to such of their 
windows as commanded a view of the volcano, 
to gaze and shudder at the magnificent and 
awe-inspiring spectacle. 

In the morning vague rumours were afloat in 
the town of people having been burnt by the 
lava, and the dreadful news was confirmed by 
the arrival of many wounded and mutilated at 
the hospitals, who reported the deaths of others. 
Business was suspended. The people formed 
in groups in the streets and squares, conversing 
in grave yet excited tones, and staring distrust- 
fully over at their dangerous neighbour, which 
continued to send forth its angry thunders and 
relentless fires. 
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The mountain seemed to have grown higher 
since the previous day. An imposing column 
of thick white smoke rose slowly up to an 
enormous height, then expanded into the form 
of a gigantic white rose, which appeared to be 
shedding thousands of leaves, that, in their turn, 
burst into myriads of buds, the whole beautiful 
mass remaining attached to the colossal stem. 

The Atrio del Cavallo, judging by the dense 
volumes of smoke which it emitted, must have 
been, by this time, a lake of fire ! 

At the midday table d'hSte, the meal known in 
Italy as the seconda colazione, Wyn found him- 
self sitting next to a tall, fair, handsome young 
man, who said that he had been up Vesuvius 
during the night, and who gave him a very 
interesting account of his adventures. He spoke 
English so well that Wyn was quite amazed to 
learn that he was not a compatriot. He was a 
Prussian, but had resided nearly all his life in 
Italy, and understood not only Italian, but most 
of the dialects. There was something so frank, 
so honest and genial in the bright Saxon face 
and laughing blue eyes of this young man that 
Wyn took quite a fancy to him. 

By-and-by it occurred to the ex-consul that, in 
the event of his deciding on making an excursion 
to Massa, the companionship of such a man 
would be invaluable. Judging by his appearance, 
manner, and conversation, he was a perfect 
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gentleman, and Wyn had a conviction that he 
was brave, sincere, and noble-hearted. 

* Do you think the village of Massa is in 
danger from the lava ?' asked Wyn in the course 
of conversation. 

* It is feared so,' returned the Prussian. 
' Have you friends there ?' 

Mrs. Urqhart's champion hesitated a moment ; 
then he replied : 

* I believe I have an enemy.* 

*And you hope the lava will save you the 
trouble of shooting or sticking him, perhaps ?' 
said Axel Kiihn, laughing. 

* Just the contrary.' 
A pause. 

* I am not sure that he is at Massa,' continued 
Wyn presently. * He has been away at Caserta, 
but was expected to return to his villa yesterday 
or to-day.' 

* I should think that under the circumstances 
he would not return there at all.' 

' On the contrary, I have every reason to 
suppose that the fact of his house being in 
danger from the eruption would induce him to 
hurry home. I am desirous of paying him a 
visit. How can I get to Massa ?' 

* Under ordinary circumstances it would be 
easy enough, but in the present condition of the 
roads outside Naples it will be difficult. If 
you will accept my services, I shall have much 
pleasure in being your guide.' 
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* I was trying to muster up courage to beg 
this favour of you, but it seemed so presuming 
and so selfish. You must require rest after 
your fatiguing excursion.' 

* I should not have dreamed of such a thing. 
We Prussians are very hardy. When will you 
be ready to start ?' 

* Within ten minutes.' 

* Good. I will await you on the terrazza' 
They were soon making their way eastward 

out of the city in a vettura. Numbers of private 
carriages were entering the gates in that direction, 
crammed with terrified people flying from their 
doomed villas. These were, of course, the rich, 
who could afford to abandon their property, and 
knew where to find a refuge ; but alas for the 
poor, who in many cases left behind them their 
all, and knew not where to look for shelter or 
bread ! 

They could not get carts in which to carry- 
away their poor belongings, and many of them, 
in utter desperation, lingered behind till escape 
was impossible. 

The city authorities now began to stir them- 
selves, and cabs, carts, omnibuses, and even 
private carriages, were seized upon by the police, 
and sent out to those villages which seemed 
most in danger. Indeed, no time was to be 
lost. On both sides of the hill on which stands 
the Observatory, lines of smoke were now 
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visible. The horrified Neapolitans knew too 
well what that meant. The fire was nearing the 
inhabited, fertile plains. Who could say where 
it would stop ? The angry rumbling grew 
louder and louder ; the earth heaved and shook 
till the windows rattled and the houses trem- 
bled. In the streets thousands were rushing 
frantically about, or standing motionless and 
dumb with terror, afraid to remain indoors, and 
horrified at being out. Crowds besieged the 
railway-station. Rich and poor, haughty aristo- 
crats and humble peasants, mingled together in 
their common peril, which seemed to level all 
social distinctions. Cartloads of poor wretches, 
with their household furniture, were stopping in 
the streets, not knowing where to go. Persons 
who had gone up the volcano the previous day 
were said to be missing, and their distracted re- 
latives were running about, vainly seeking in- 
formation respecting them. 

A large multitude was gathered round the 
entrance of the principal hospital to see the 
wounded brought in. Many had died on the 
road, and their mangled and blackened forms 
were no longer recognisable ; some of them 
bore scarcely a trace of humanity. 

* O God !' ejaculated Wyn, as his eyes en- 
countered one of these burnt wrecks, whose 
charred limbs were still quivering in the last 
convulsive throes of mortal agony, * why are 
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such horrors permitted ? Surely life is sorrow- 
ful and bitter enough to many of the worst 
among us, without such a terrible climax !' 

Axel Klihn's bright face was grave and sad, 
and tears stood in his blue eyes. He had a soft 
heart, and could ill brook the sight of so much 
suffering and woe. 

The road in and about Portici was blocked 
with conveyances of every description, some 
already piled with furniture, others being loaded. 
The terror-stricken inhabitants, flying for their 
lives, left their houses and fields, their vineyards 
and orchards, to take their chance ; though many 
of them had but these to depend on for a subsist- 
ance. While in a handsome palazzo in Naples 
a wealthy banker was jestingly offering to re- 
sell for a trifle his splendid villa near Portici, 
which he had bought for an enormous sum only 
a week before, a poor feeble old man was sitting 
at the door of his cottage at San Giorgio 
staunchly refusing to quit it, because his grand- 
mother had prophesied, a century ago, that the 
property would be safe as long as the owner did 
not desert it. This he told to Axel Kiihn, in 
answer to his inquiry as to why he did not seek 
refuge in the city. 

* Poor old fellow !' said the Prussian, as they 
gazed pityingly back at the bent, grey-haired 
figure ; * it is to be hoped his superstitious fidelity 
will be rewarded.* 
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In the vicinity of the royal country residence, 
La Favorita, near Resina, the dead and wounded 
were laid down on straw by the roadside. The 
groans and lamentations of the latter were most 
heartrending. They were being attended to, and 
conveyed to the hospitals as quickly as possible. 

Soldiers were stationed at the entrances of 
the different villages to prevent the ingress 
of persons of suspicious appearance ; for even in 
this time of dire horror and peril there were not 
wanting those who were ready to take advan- 
tage of the general panic and confusion to rob 
both the living and the dead. 

Wyn and his companions witnessed a most 
heartrending scene at the military post just 
outside the village of San Giorgio. Two men, 
apparently exhausted with fatigue and excite- 
ment, attempted to rush past the guards, but 
they were prevented. 

' Let us pass, for the love of God !' cried one. 
* In that cottage,' pointing to one right in the 
course, as it seemed, of the steadily-advancing 
lava, . * my young wife is lying sick, unable to 
move, our one-day-old babe at her breast. We 
have run miles — her brother and I — to procure 
a vehicle in which to take our loved ones away ; 
but it was impossible. We have now come to 
take them away in our arms.' 

Tears were rolling down the faces of both 
these men. The soldiers gave them permission 
to pass, and they were running forv^^Ltdi, ^\v^tv 

VOL. in. ^2) 
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Axel Kiihn shouted to them to stop. He had 
translated to Wyn their pitiful story ; and the 
latter, with his usual generosity, had suggested 
that they should place their carriage at the dis- 
posal of the unfortunates, whose gratitude was 
overpowering. The coachman attempted to 
make some demur at the fresh arrangement, but 
at sight of a ten-franc note, which Wyn put in 
his hand, his grumbling turned to thanks and 
compliments. 

* The men look poor,' said Wyn, as the 
brothers-in-law got into the vehicle. ' Do you 
mind giving them this ?' he added, shyly proffer- 
ing a hundred-franc note to his cicerone. * Say 
it s for the baby.' 

* The good English gentleman desires me to 
give you this for your little one,' said Axel 
Kuhn, presenting the note to the young husband 
and father, who looked quite bewildered at the 
stranger's generosity. 

* Drive on, coachman,' added the Prussian. 
And the vehicle drove away, the thanks and 

blessings of its occupants being drowned in the 
noise of the wheels. The two gentlemen now 
continued their way on foot. As they walked 
along, Wyn confided to his companion the object 
of his visit to Massa ; giving him, as briefly as 
possible, an outline of the circumstances which 
had rendered it necessary for him to seek an 
interview with the Duca di Castelfranco. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

UNA CAMERA MORTUARIA. 

?HIS is the villa,' said Axel Kiihn, 
stopping before a lofty stuccoed 
wall. 

In the centre were massive Iron gates, 
through which could be seen a pretty country- 
house, beautifully situated among orange and 
flower-gardens. The gates were not fastened, 
and they passed boldly in. The principal door 
of the house stood wide open ; but no one was 
visible, and they began to think that the place 
was deserted, when the sound of voices pro- 
ceeding from a room at the back of the entrance- 
hall proved to them that they were mistaken. 

' Let us go round and listen at one of the 
back windows,' suggested Axel Kuhn. 

And he led the way round the side of the 
building, and paused at a casement, the jalousies 
of which were closed, though, judging by the 
distinctness of the voices within, the glass-doors 
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were open. The speakers were Castelfranco 
and one of his domestics. After listening for a 
few seconds, the Prussian in a low voice trans- 
lated. 

' It appears that his father's body is lying in 
there, and they are unable to obtain a convey- 
ance for its removal. The duke is swearing 
horribly about it. He says that if the servants, 
who have been sent out in all directions, do not 
find some kind of vehicle, they must carry the 
coffin to Naples on their shoulders. The old 
retainer (he must be old, judging by his voice) 
is urging his master to fly, and leave the dead 
to the care of the Holy Virgin. Castelfranco is 
half-inclined to follow his advice. Bah ! what a 
coward the fellow is !' 

And the fair Saxon face of the speaker ex- 
pressed unutterable contempt. 

* Come,' he added, still in a whisper, * let us 
lock the gates, and then pay our respects to 
il signer duca. Such a splendid opportunity 
of wringing from him the statement you require 
must not be lost.' 

* I will lock the gates provided you are on the 
outside of them,' returned Wyn, as they re- 
turned to the front of the house. ' I will not 
allow you to imperil your safety : for me, an 
utter stranger. I do nqt need an interpreter to 
speak with Castelfranco, you know. I speak 
French ; so does he.' 
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Without heeding him, the brave young 
Prussian strode to the gates, and secured every 
fastening. 

* Do you suppose I would leave you at the 
moment when you most need me ?' he asked. 
' I should be a cur !' 

* You are a noble fellow !' exclaimed Wyn, 
grasping his hand with impulsive warmth. 
* How can I thank you ?' 

* Don't try,' returned the young man, wuth a 
light laugh. * If you only knew me better — 
knew how fond I am of adventure — you would 
understand that this kind of thing is delightful 
to me. Now let us go and have a little confab 
with this Sicilian lady-killer.* 

They walked across the hall, and in at the 
open door of what usually served as the sala da 
pranzoy but which now represented a camera 
mortuaria. It was heavily draped from ceiling 
to ground with black cloth decorated with silver. 
In the centre was an imposing catafalco, upon 
which rested a large coffin, covered with a 
magnificent pall, and adorned with numerous 
wreaths, from which hung streamers of black 
crape, on the ends of which, richly embroidered 
in gold, were inscriptions and mottoes. Around 
the bier blazed a multitude of gigantic candles, 
fixed in huge candelieri. The duke and his 
servant were standing at the far end of the 
sala. On perceiving Wyn he turned very pale, 
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and an unmistakable look of terror came into 
his splendid dark eyes. However, he advanced 
to meet the intruders, and, with a courtly bow, 
requested to know the object of their visit. 

* I have sought you out/ began Wyn, coming 
at once to the point, * to demand from you a 
written confession of the shameful conspiracy 
by which you have endeavoured to ruin an 
innocent woman, and damage my own reputa- 
tion. This gentleman is my friend ; and as I 
am ignorant of the Italian language, and un- 
acquainted with the neighbourhood, he kindly 
consented to accompany me.' 

* Only as cicerone and interpreter, of course ?' 
sneered the Sicilian. 

Wyn slightly bowed. He disdained to notice 
the covert taunt. 

* Your delicacy and consideration, in disturb- 
ing me at such a moment, are worthy of an 
Englishman,' proceeded Castelfranco. * You 
rudely intrude into my house, and into the 
presence of the dead * 

* To exact an act of justice to the living,' 
interrupted Wyn. 

At this juncture a loud explosion from the 
volcano shook the building to its foundations. 

* There is no time to lose,' continued the ex- 
consul. * This villa is doomed. The lava has 
already taken this direction, and before nightfall 
the whole village will probably have ceased to 
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exist. I will not waste time in idle talk. With 
that deadly, fiery torrent creeping down upon 
us, I should be worse than a madman to linger 
here, thereby imperilling my friend's life as well 
as my own. Now hear me. Write the state- 
ment I require, sign it in our presence, and you 
are free. Refuse, and I swear by the God who 
made me that I will lock you up, bound hand and 
foot, in this saloon, and the lava shall bury the 
living with the dead f 

Wyn's voice was tremulous from excitement, 
and the perspiration stood out on his forehead 
like beads. There was no mistaking his being 
in earnest, and Castelfranco felt it ; but his 
amor propria would not suffer him to yield 
without a struggle. 

* May I ask to what woman and what con- 
spiracy you refer ?' he inquired, striving to 
assume an air and tone of indifference, but at 
the same time casting an anxious glance toward 
the open door ; observing which, the Prussian 
coolly shut it. 

* I have already told you that I will not 
waste time in idle talk. I give you five 
minutes to decide whether or not you will 
write the statement I require. I want a 
truthful account of the doings of yourself 
and your miserable victim and accomplice, 
Ebe Pezzotta, on the night of the Italian 
Minister's masquerade at Yokohama last year. 
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Confess that you wrote, or caused to be written, 
two anonymous letters to Mr. Francis Urqhart, 
her Majesty's vice-consul at Yedo, which were 
delivered to him, one on the morning before the 
ball, and one on the following morning, when he 
was landed at Kanagawa by two men in disguise, 
who had forcibly carried him on board a boat to 
prevent his following yourself, who represented 
me, and Ebe Pezzotta, who represented Mrs. 
Urqhart, to Fairlight Cottage. Explain in what 
way the girl, Pezzotta, contrived to imitate her 
mistress in regard to her hair, and how she came 
to be wearing the bracelet of kobangs. I 
furthermore require you to relate how you 
surreptitiously entered Mrs. Urqhart*s bunga- 
low on the evening of the 21st July last, and 
what occurred on that occasion.' 

While Wyn was speaking the thunder of the 
volcano grew louder and louder, and the ex- 
plosions more frequent. The house groaned 
and trembled alarmingly, and several glass panes 
from the open windows were shaken from their 
frames, and fell crashing on the marble floor. 

Axel Kiihn flung open the jalousies of one 
casement, and the eyes of all were turned fear- 
fully to the dread mountain, which was belching 
forth huge rocks, and a continuous torrent of 
lava. Though daylight rendered the fire in- 
visible, they knew too well that it was there, 
and their blood ran cold as they watched the 
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lines of smoke which marked its ruthless 
course. 

' I llustrissimo P cried the old domestic, wildly- 
clasping his hands, * let us fly before it shall be 
too late. God has decreed that my deceased 
master's honoured remains shall be buried in 
His fires. The servants will not venture back 
to this village, which is already abandoned by 
all but us. Oh, what do these gentlemen want ? 
Why do they detain you, illustrissimo ?' 

He had divined that their visit was not an 
amicable one, and looked from one to the other 
in a helpless, bewildered, pleading way, which 
aroused, their compassion. 

* Silence, imbecile !' thundered his master. 
Then, turning to Wyn, he said, * I know nothing 
about the conspiracy you rave of, and must re- 
quest that you will quit my house, otherwise I shall 
summon the rest of my servants to remove you.' 

* Your servants are absent on an errand,' 
spoke up Axel Kilhn. * They went to look for 
a conveyance in which to take away yonder 
coffin. I doubt if they will return.' 

* How z^ivcvtyou to know my servants' business 
so well Y asked the duke, thrown off his guard. 

* Perhaps they told it me,' was the adroit 
answer. 

Castelfranco began to look anxious. 

* Did they tell you they should not return i^' 
he asked, evidently in great agitation. 
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* What is your decision ?' interposed Wyn. 
* I do not like the look of that smoke.' And 
he indicated a stream of lava which appeared to 
have taken the direction of Massa. 

Castelfranco wavered. It would be bitterly 
mortifying to him to make the statement exacted 
by the Englishman, but the prolonged absence 
of his servants led him to join in the belief of 
old Giuseppe, that they were too frightened to 
return to the villa, in which case he would be 
utterly at the mercy of those two beef-eating 
barbarians — for he mistook Axel Klihn for an 
Englishman — and he believed them quite 
capable of putting Wyn s awful threat into 
execution. Was it worth while, for a mere 
punctilio, to sacrifice wealth, and title, and life ? 
He should never return to Japan — he had re- 
signed his diplomatic career for ever — so it would 
not matter much to him if his former colleagues 
did call him a scoundrel. He was Duca di 
Castelfranco now ! Fulvia would probably come 
to know the discreditable story, but it would 
not be the first of its kind that had reached her 
ears ; and, if he cared to give himself the trouble, 
he would be able to smooth matters in that 
quarter very easily. The poor woman adored 
him, and a woman will pardon much where she 
loves. Urqhart might think fit to prosecute 
him for conspiracy — that would be infinitely 
/nore annoying than Fulvia s anger — but these 
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were all distant probabilities, while the fires of 
Vesuvius were close at hand, and something 
more than probabilities. 

* Go and fetch me pen, ink, and paper^ 
Giuseppe/ he said to the old servant. 

They were brought to him ; but there was no 
table in the room, which on this solemn 
occasion had been cleared of all furniture. 

* You can write on your father's coffin,* sug- 
gested Wyn. * The statement will perhaps be 
more reliable ; for I should think that even you, 
monsieur le due, would hesitate to write lies 
upon your parent's bier.' 

Castelfranco, scowling fiercely, was about to 
utter some angry remonstrance, when a deafening 
explosion, which threatened to bring the house 
about their ears, recalled him to a sense of 
his danger, and he instructed the wondering 
domestic to place the things on the coffin. He 
mounted the steps of the catafalco — which were 
covered with black velvet, richly trimmed with 
silver — and was about to commence writing, 
when Wyn, stepping forward, said : 

* I will dictate the first portion of the state- 
ment.' 

Castelfranco, holding the pen in his hand, 
looked round him rebelliously ; but his eyes 
happening to fall on that ominous line of smoke, 
he simply muttered, ' Va bene,' and prepared to 
write at Wyn's dictation : 
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* " I, Ettore, Duca di Castelfranco, in the pre- 
sence of my dead father, and writing this same 
upon his coffin, do hereby make oath and swear 
as follows: That on the evening of the 21st 
of July, 18 — , I surreptitiously introduced 
myself into Mrs. Urqhart*s bungalow, and sub- 
sequently into her bedroom ; that I made certain 
insulting and dishonourable proposals to her, 
which were met by her with every manifestation 
of the deepeist scorn and loathing." 

* Go on,' said Wyn, seeing that the duke was 
about to make some objection. 

* Diamine P cried the Prussian. * Make haste, 
signor duca. The lava is gaining upon us 
with disagreeable rapidity.' 

He made the observation in the Neapolitan 
dialect, as he did not wish to alarm Wyn, who 
proceeded with his dictation. 

* '' At first she loaded me with abuse, calling 
me by the most opprobrious epithets, and 
threatened to call her servants ; upon which I 
reminded her that if my presence there were 
discovered, a terrible scandal would be the 
result, as I was determined to swear that I was 
there by her invitation, and her husband would 
certainly believe that she must have given me 
great encouragement. She then implored me 
in the most piteous terms to go away quietly, 
promising that if I would do so she would never 
divulge to a human being the outrage I had 
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committed. But I disregarded her prayers and 
tears as I had her indignation and angry threats. 
She essayed to rush past me to the door, and I 
caught her in my arms, upon which she shrieked 
out, and some one burst open the jalousies. It 
was Captain Wyn, between whom and myself 
ensued a desperate struggle, during which I 
tried to stab him ; but he compelled me to 
abandon my dagger, and finally I fled from the 
house. I determined to revenge myself both on 
Mrs. Urqhart and Captain Wyn." 

* Now you can proceed in your own words,' 
said the latter, retiring a few paces, * as, of 
course j I can only surmise the rest.' 

Very sullenly Castelfranco complied. 

• Do you really think the lava is coming this 
way T asked Wyn of his friend in English. 

Axel Kllhn looked grave, and gazed anxi- 
ously toward the volcano, of which the windows 
at the back of the villa commanded an excellent 
view. A new crater had opened to the left of 
the Observatory. Three streams of lava were 
descending, one to the north of Torre del 
Grecco, and one on each side of the Observatory, 
burning the trees, fields, and isolated houses on 
their way. There was something supernatur- 
ally awful in the way in which objects vanished 
in those deadly streams. One moment the 
eye rested on some building — a barn or cottage ; 
the next, it had disappeared under those waves 
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of molten lava, grey smoke had taken its place, 
and you knew that the fiery cascade was steal- 
ing on in quest of fresh prey. The loud roaring 
of the volcano was now continuous. 

' That stream on the left threatens destruction 
to this village, and to several others, unless I am 
much mistaken/ said the young Prussian, after 
a pause. * But we can afford to wait half an 
hour longer, I should think. I will keep a good 
look-out. You had better keep guard on my 
lord. He's a slippery customer.' 

* What a fright that poor old man seems in ! I 
feel so sorry for him.' 

* So do I ; but I dare not attempt to reassure 
him in the hearing of his master, as our object is 
to intimidate him' 

The two gentlemen lapsed into silence, and 
old Giuseppe told his beads and crossed himself, 
glancing alternately at the burning mountain 
and his lord, fervently wishing to see him lay 
down his pen. 

* Ecco r exclaimed Castelfranco, finally draw- 
ing himself up. * Read.' And he motioned to 
Wyn to approach. The latter did so. His 
friend glided after him, and stood by his side as 
he read. The Prussian mistrusted the Sicilian. 

* That will do,' said Wyn, replacing the 
papers on the coffin. ' Kindly sign it, monsieur 
le duc.^ 

« 

The latter complied with the request, and then 
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Wyn and his companion also affixed their signa- 
tures as witnesses. The ex-consul folded the 
papers and placed them carefully in his breast- 
pocket. 

* Our business here is done. We will now go 
and open the gates, my friend.' 

* What gates ?* exclaimed Castelfranco. 

* Yours, monsieur le due' 

* Who closed them ?' 

' I did/ returned Axel Kuhn. ' I thought the 
interview would be more private.' 

* Birbante P murmured the Sicilian, white and 
trembling with rage. * And perhaps my servants 
are waiting outside.' 

* I trust they are,' said Wyn. '-There is yet 
time perhaps to place your father s remains in 
safety. Come, my brave friend,' turning to the 
Prussian. * Do not let us lose another moment 
in leaving this place. Bon Jour, monsieur le 
due. You will hear from me again. I have yet a 
small account to settle with you.' 

' A ben vederci allora^ signor duca^ cried the 
Prussian ; ' for I shall claim the privilege of 
being my friend's second on that occasion.' 

* I shall be at your service at any time after 
the funeral of my father has taken place,' re- 
plied Castelfranco, with a haughty bow. 

Wyn passed his arm through that of his 
companion, and they left the house, the latter 
looking back suspiciously over his shoulder till 
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they were clear of the premises. Just as they 
issued forth, a rude waggon, with several men 
in it, stopped at the villa. 

* I am glad the old man's body will not be- 
come the prey of the lava,' said Wyn gently. 

* And yet what more glorious tomb than what 
old Giuseppe calls ** God's fire " .'^' returned the 
Prussian. * And now, my friend, I wonder how 
we are going to get back to Naples.' 

' Perhaps we shall find a carriage. I hope 
so, for your sake. How tired you must be ! 1 
shall never forget your kindness. Whatevef 
should I have done without you ! I should 
never have accomplished my object. I trust 
that you will always allow me to look upon you 
as my friend.' 

* I shall feel honoured by your friendship, 
Captain Wyn, though my social position as 
junior partner in a mercantile house scarcely 
warrants my aspiring to it,' was the modest reply. 

They were fortunate in finding a carriage 
soon after they had passed San Giorgio, which 
brought them in safety to Naples. Wyn begged 
his new friend to dine with him, and the young 
man frankly accepting the invitation, they sealed 
their friendship in the pretty old German fashion 
of drinking a glass of wine together arm-in-arm. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

A NARROW ESCAPE. 

SHEN they had finished their pleasant 
little tite-&-tHe banquet Axel Klihn 
proposed that they should stroll up 
to the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, which, as the 
reader, if acquainted with Naples, is aware, 
commands a most extensive view of that city 
and its environs. It was about seven o'clock 
when they reached this elevated spot ; for they 
had dined much earlier than usual. The sun 
had vanished behind Posilippo, but daylight still 
lingered on the heights. Gradually, as the 
shades of night deepened, the terrible volcano 
revealed itself in all its awful, fiery grandeur. 
The streets were thronged by a restless, anxious, 
excited multitude, which suited hither and 
thither in the wildest confusion. One thought 
was in every heart, one question upon every 
lip. Where would those fearful rivers of lava 
pause in their destructive course ? The glare 
VOL. m. ^\ 
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of the fire, invisible during the day, now revealed 
itself with appalling distinctness, striking terror 
to every heart. How steadily the glowing, 
insatiable torrents held their way ! 

* Look at that one on the left !* cried Axel 
Kiihn excitedly. * How it is expanding ! Santo 
cielo ! it looks as if it would take half a dozen 
villages in its course. San Sebastiano will be 
the first !' 

* How terrible !' ejaculated Wyn, horrified yet 
fascinated by the dread spectacle. 

* Ah ! it has reached the village !* continued 
the Prussian, greatly agitated. * Look ! Do you 
see that house, the window-panes of which are 
lighted up as if with the glow of the setting sun ? 
The sun has set long since. The house is on fire ! 
— ah ! it vanishes ! it is swallowed up in the lava. 
There goes another building just below ! — there 
another ! The lava is sweeping right through 
the village.' 

* Where is Massa T inquired Wyn. 

* The fire is reaching it now. There is the 
church — do you see it } — right in the path of 
the dreadful stream !' 

* Yes, I see it. Good heaven ! it will be 
destroyed ! Nothing short of a special inter- 
position of Providence can save it. Ah ! . . . 
poor little church !' 

Even while he spoke the lava was upon it. 
The next minute it had disappeared. 
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* There goes Castelfrancos villa !' proceeded 
Axel Klihn, after a pause, during which they 
had witnessed the disappearance of numerous 
other buildings. It did not take fifteen minutes 
for the lava to sweep through those two villages. 
The mountain — a huge, glowing, burning 
mass towering up to heaven — was indescribably 
and appallingly beautiful. Explosion followed 
explosion in quick succession, each one being 
succeeded by a deafening roar. The reflection 
of the fire in the sea, on the sky, and on the 
surrounding heights was transcendently and 
supernaturally lovely. Onward and onward 
rolled the fiery streams, leaving ruin, death, 
and desolation in their wake. By-and-by Wyn 
thought he would go and call at the Lumleys . 
* They may have taken fright and left Naples,* 
he reflected, with a sudden pang. He court- 
eously invited the Prussian to accompany him, 
and allow him to present him to them, and to 
the lady in whose cause he had that day dis- 
tinguished himself; but Axel Ktlhn delicately 
declined, saying that he was desirous of calling 
on some acquaintances of his own. 

Wyn found the Lumleys and Mrs. Urqhart 
on the balcony, watching the all-absorbing 
spectacle of the eruption. Milly pressed his 
hand with unusual warmth, and her countenance 
expressed such unfeigned pleasure at seeing 
him, that he dared to believe that the hopes he 

6^ — 2 
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had permitted himself to entertain the preceding 
night were not altogether unfounded. 

*We were afraid you might have ventured 
out to Massa/ observed Mrs. Lumley, * and we 
have just heard that the village is partially 
destroyed. I wonder if Castelfranco's villa is 
gone.' 

* I can satisfy your curiosity on that score,* 
returned Wyn. * I have been watching the 
eruption from the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 
and I saw the lava make a clean sweep through 
the villa. You have not allowed the eruption 
to frighten you away, I see. I half expected 
to find that you had gone.' 

' I do not think the fire will reach Naples,' 
said Mrs. Lumley ; * and there is such a terrific 
crush at the railway-station that I should dread 
taking my family into it. At any rate, I thought 
we would wait and see what to-morrow brings 
forth.' 

Wjin made no allusion to his visit to Massa, 
his stormy interview with the duke, and its 
successful result. Strange, was it not ? One 
would have thought that he would have been 
so eager to impart this information ! 

There was not much sleep that night for the 
inhabitants of Naples. The eruption continued 
with unabated violence, and the loud rumbling 
of the explosions boomed unceasingly on the 
still night-air, ttv^kltv^ repose almost an impos- 
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sibility. On the following morning it was 
reported that the lava was running less rapidly ; 
but the thunder of the volcano continued unin- 
terruptedly. There was a great demand for 
the local newspapers, which teemed with hor- 
rible accounts of the disasters of the preceding 
day. People were still flocking in crowds to 
the railway-station, bent on leaving a city which 
they believed doomed to become a second 
Herculaneum or Pompeii. 

After dinner Wyn again called at the 
Lumleys', to whom and Mrs. Urqhart he gave 
an account of the day's excursion ; but though 
he referred to the destruction of Castelfranco's 
villa, he never mentioned having been there on 
the preceding day, and they, out of delicacy, 
refrained from alluding to the Sicilian. 

On returning to the hotel Wyn went straight 
to his room, where he paced up and down half 
the night. You can imagine the cause of his 
restlessness. He, the very soul of honour, 
meditated the perpetration of a dishonourable 
act, the thought of which lay heavy on his 
conscience, giving him no peace by night or 
day. It had been Milly herself who had 
unconsciously suggested it, by advising him 
to relinquish the idea of clearing her fame. 
Taking the duke's statement from his dressing- 
case, he proceeded to reperuse it. It was 
sufficiently explicit to dispel from the mind of 
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Francis all suspicion of his wife's infidelity. 
Commencing from the point where Wyns 
dictation ceased, it went on to explain all the 
circumstances in connection with the mas- 
querade : showing how, after midnight, ac- 
cording to a previous arrangement, Ebe 
Pezzotta, ' wearing the blue domino, and the 
wig which had been made for Mrs. Urqhart of 
her own hair, after her illness in Hakodadi, met 
Castelfranco outside the gates of Fairlight 
Cottage, and accompanied him to the mas- 
querade ; he having previously pleaded indis- 
position to his wife as an excuse for not going, 
and made a feint of going to bed instead. The 
kobang bracelet had been taken by Ebe from 
the table in the dressing-room, where her 
mistress had unwarily left it. The two men 
who had waylaid Francis were sailors from the 
Italian frigate, then lying in harbour, who had 
been bribed by the marchese to lend him their 
assistance. He himself had written the anony- 
mous letters. He had accompanied Ebe 
Pezzotta into the bungalow, and had finally 
regained his own house and bed-chamber with- 
out anyone, even his wife, having become 
aware of his absence. Ebe had replaced the 
domino, wig, and bracelet where she had taken 
them from. 

Wyn went to bed about three o'clock^ and 
fell into an uneasy slumber. Whea he awoke 
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it was still quite dark. He longed for the day 
to dawn, 

By-and-by, looking at his watch, he found it 
was seven o'clock. Seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and still so dark, in Naples, in the month of 
April ! The hands of the watch must have 
slipped, he thought. Again the loud rumbling 
of the volcano vibrated through the air, and the 
house was shaking. Surprised, and somewhat 
alarmed, he rose, put on his dressing-gown and 
slippers, and went out on the balcony. What 
an awful sight 1 One of London's worst fogs 
could not have eclipsed that heavy, leaden 
atmosphere, which oppressed the breathing and 
made the eyes smart terribly ; for it was charged 
not only with a strong sulphurous smell, but a 
fine grey dust or ash, which lay nearly an inch 
thick on all surrounding objects — on the streets, 
gardens, and house-tops ; in fact, everywhere. 

The implacable volcano, which yesterday had 
vomited fire, was now sending forth showers 
of cinders and ashes, which, wafted on the 
air, were falling thick and fast in the city, now 
no longer Naples the gay, the careless, the 
bright ; but Naples the grey, the grave, and 
the cheerless. Behind the dense black cloud 
which crowned the mountain, the sun appeared 
like a ball of glowing fire. This state of things 
appeared to excite more apprehension in the 
minds of the Neapolitans than had the lava* 
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Some foretold an earthquake, others believed 
that the city was going to be buried, like 
Pompeii, under showers of ashes and a deluge 
of boiling-water. 

Shops and offices were closed, no business 
was transacted on the Borsa, and at the railway- 
station the panic was appalling. Throughout 
the day the shower of ashes con tinued to fall 
steadily, penetrating into the houses. Every- 
thing was gritty to the touch. The rumbling of 
the awful mountain grew deafening. The 
Neapolitans felt sure that the rain of lapilh 
(small stones) would follow the ashes. 

Mr. Lumley, now at length seriously alarmed, 
went to the railway-station to ascertain if there 
were a possibility of getting his family away. 
It was hopeless. People were actually y%////;^^ 
for places in the trains, not only for seats, but 
for mere standing-room. Any attempt on the 
part of a foreigner to hire a special train would 
have been fiercely resented. 

* Besides, the women and children would be 
killed in the crowd,' he said to Wyn, whom he 
found at his house on his return. *We must 
take our chance here, and trust in God.V 

Wyn glanced at Mrs. Urqhart. She appeared 
perfectly composed. 

* Are you not alarmed T he asked. 

* No. It is not so bad as being buried alive 
in the caves at Hakodadi,' she replied, smiling. 
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The Neapolitans will long remember that 
' Black Monday.' Towards night the showers 
of sand and ashes gradually abated ; the next 
day they ceased altogether ; the volcano's angry 
voice was hushed, and the great eruption was 
at an end. 





CHAPTER XX. 

A SORE TEMPTATIOX. 

' WEEK had elapsed since the cessa- 
tion of the eruption, and Naples had 
resumed her usual gay appearance. 
Those who had struggled so desperately to quit 
her, returned, looking very sheepish, to be 
' chaffed ' by the more courageous who had 
bravely stood their ground, and by those who, 
not having succeeded in getting away, now pre- 
tended that they had never made the attempt. 
Subscriptions had been raised among the 
wealthier classes for the unfortunates who had 
lost their little all in the dread catastrophe, and 
for the sufferers in the hospitals ; also for the 
surviving relatives of those who had perished ; 
and from the King and his sweet daughter-in- 
law, the fair and gentle Margherita, downward, 
the humane work was generously carried on. 
Wyn continued to call at the Lumleys' at inter- 
• vals. To their astonishment, and also to that 
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of Mrs. Urqhart, he made no further allusion to 
Castelfranco, or the mission which had brought 
him to Italy. He seemed always preoccupied 
and singularly restless, and during the past week 
his countenance had assumed a worn, haggard 
expression, which induced them to suppose that 
he was not in good health ; though, on being 
asked the question, he assured them that he 
was perfectly well. • 

The fact is, he was engaged in a perpetual 
warfare with himself The knowledge that he 
was acting a dishonourable part in withholding 
from Milly the proofs of her innocence, albeit 
she had intimated that she did not care to ob- 
tain them, weighed heavily on his conscience, 
destroying his rest and his appetite. Finally 
the torture grew insupportable, and he made up 
his mind one evening to request a private inter- 
view with her, confess the truth, and throw him- 
self on her mercy. She had voluntarily acknow- 
ledged that she could never be happy again 
with her husband. Why should she not be 
induced to forego the vindication of her honour 
and take refuge in the arms of the man whose 
passionate devotion overcame all social con- 
siderations, and who was ready to take her in 
defiance of the whole world ? 

Wyn dwelt upon this possibility until it 
appeared a certainty ; and he felt almost light- 
hearted as, with elastic tread, he walked to the* 
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residence of the Lumleys. But disappointment 
met him on the threshold. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lumley and Mrs. Urqhart had gone to San 
Carlo. He resolved to go too. 

It did not take him long to pick them out in 
the dazzling crowds which filled the boxes. 
Theirs was on the third tier. Milly was con- 
spicuous, both for her beauty and her dress, 
even among the multitude of lovely women 
amongst whom she sat. Her bright hair and 
complexion were particularly striking in con- 
trast with the dark-haired, pale-faced Southern 
beauties, not one of whom would have had the 
audacity to appear in the costume which suited 
her so admirably. It was of sea-green satin; 
the bodice tight-fitting and square-cut, with very 
short sleeves. The dress was trimmed with 
silver fringe and tiny branches of coral : in her 
hair and at her throat and wrists she wore 
ornaments of the same ; v/hile a delicate spray, 
attached to the left shoulder-strap, fell over her 
exquisite arm, whose ivory whiteness gleamed 
through the red branch with marvellous soft- 
ness. 

Numerous were the glasses upturned from 
theplatea, and levelled from the different tiers^ 
at the fair young Englishwoman. 

* She looks like a sea-goddess,' Wyn heard a 
man say. 

He went up and entered their box. 
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'We should have let you know we were 
going to the theatre/ said Mrs. Lumley ; ' but 
we did not know it ourselves until near dinner- 
time, w^hen Walter came in, telling us that 
"Norma" was to be performed this evening; 
and knowing how passionately fond I am of this 
opera, and finding that Mrs. Urqhart had never 
heard it, he kindly proposed bringing ns.' 

Wyn remained in the box nearly all the rest 
of the evening, feasting his eyes on Milly s 
beauty, and his ears on the soft tones of her 
musical voice, indulging in golden visions of the 
future, when he, in the character of her fond, 
proud husband, should sit in that theatre by her 
side, lord of her heart and all her loveliness, 
with the right to worship her openly before the 
whole world. 

Fortunately for him, the attention of the 
Lumleys was directed almost exclusively to the 
stage. Had they noticed his tender, yearning 
gaze, they would certainly have suspected some- 
thing. Several times Milly met it, and each 
time her fair face flushed, and she quickly 
turned her eyes to the stage. 

He had no opportunity of speaking to her 
alone that night, so he resolved to seek an 
interview the next morning. 

He had the felicity of conducting her to the 
carriage. For a few brief minutes her dear 
hand rested on his strong arm, which trembled 
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under the light pressure, while every pulse in 
his body throbbed wildly, and again his 
thoughts travelled forward to the blissful time 
when he should be escorting her, his own 
beloved wife, to their carriage and to their 
home ! Poor Wyn ! 

* Get in — there's plenty of room ; we'll drop 
. you at your hotel,' said Mr. Lumley, as Wyn, 

having handed the ladies into the carriage, and 
bade them good-night, stood back to allow him 
to follow. 

* Thanks. I think I should enjoy a walk 
this lovely night.' He wanted to be alone with 
his golden dreams, since he could not be alone 
with her, 

' Well, good-night, then.' 

* Good-night, and " a f^ivederciy' as they say in 
these parts.' 

' Saio7iara P called out Milly's sweet voice 
from the depths of the vehicle ; and as she 
bent laughingly forward Wyn caught a glimpse 
of her pretty face, framed in its ethereal white 
* cloud.' Echoing the musical Japanese fare- 
well, he moved away across the piazza. It was 
a glorious moonlight night, and instead of 
taking the street which led direct to his hotel, 
he was tempted to go round by Santa Lucia. 

Absorbed in that most delightful of occupa- 
tions, building castles in the air, he walked 
ieisurely along, tratvc\uUlY smoking his cigar, 
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and keeping his eyes fixed dreamily on the 
moonlit waters of the beauteous bay. 

He did not observe how deserted the road 
was. He had heard vaguely that it was not 
considered safe for a person alone to go by 
Santa Lucia late at night. But Englishmen 
are, as a rule, reprehensibly disregardful of such 
warnings. Courage is a grand virtue ; but too 
often, more especially abroad, my brave country-^ 
men are foolhardy. 

Some young men, going home late from the 
Caffe Reale, also chose to walk round by Santa 
Lucia that night. Among them was Axel Klihn, 
and two other Germans, who sang, as they 
went, some gay, familiar students' songs. 

* But what is that ?' cried one, suddenly 
breaking off, and directing the attention of his 
companions to a dark, motionless figure which 
lay, some few yards off, in their path. They 
approached it, and Axel Klihn, with a cry of 
horror, sprang forward, and threw himself on 
his knees beside the prostrate form ; . for in that 
noble face, turned upward in the moonlight, he 
had recognised the man whom, in the short 
space of ten days, he had grown to love as a 
brother. 

* Oh, my God ! my God !' he cried, the tears 
raining from his eyes, for Axel Klihn, though 
as brave a man as ever trod this earth, pos- 
sessed a heart soft and pitiful as that of a 
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woman. ' Oh, it is my friend, and he is dead 
— murdered !' 

But Wyn was only insensible, and, after a 
few minutes, regained his consciousness. An 
empty vettura passing by at the moment, they 
placed him in it. Axel Klihn accompanied 
him inside the vehicle, and one of the other 
young men on the box, while three others 
hastened to summon a medical man. The 
young Prussian supported Wyn in his arms as 
tenderly as a fond mother holds her infant. 
The wounded man tried to speak once, but 
Axel Kuhn said : 

* Wait, my dear friend. Do not speak till 
the doctor shall have attended to your wound. 
Pazienza P But while he spoke, he felt, to his 
horror, the warm blood on his hands. It had 
penetrated through Wyn's clothes. The as- 
sassin's dagger had pierced him from behind. 

The motion of the vehicle seemed to cause 
him great pain, and the young Prussian was 
glad when, within a very few minutes, they 
reached the hotel. 




CHAPTER XXL 

'FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH.' 

JRS. URQHART and the Lumleys 
were not in the habit of assembling 
for the early breakfast — they adopted 
the Italian custom of taking their coffee in their 
own rooms — but Milly always rose early, never- 
theless. As a rule, she was dressed and out on 
the balcony, enjoying the fresh morning air and 
lovely view, long before her host and hostess 
were stirring. 

She was thus employed on the morning after 
they had been to the opera, when a servant 
announced a visitor. 

' At this early hour !' she was exclaiming, 
when a tall, fair young man, whose remarkably 
attractive countenance betrayed the greatest 
anxiety, without waiting for permission, pre- 
sented himself. 

' Pardon me, madam,' he said, bowing court- 
eously. ' Unhappily, my business is more than 
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sufficiently urgent to excuse this unseasonable 
intrusion. I have come on behalf of the Honour- 
able Hastings Wyn/ 

Milly's cheeks blanched. She moved for- 
ward a few paces, involuntarily clasping her 
hands. 

* Has anything happened to him ?' 

* Yes ; he has met with an accident. He has 
been wounded.' 

* Great heaven I and perhaps all through me !' 
she cried, oblivious of what construction the 
stranger might place upon her wild words. 
* Was it in a duel ?• 

* No, madam ; by the knife of a cowardly 
assassin. I am here to beg that you will come 
to my friend as soon as you possibly can. O 
madam ! lose no time, I beseech you ! His 
hours are numbered.' 

Milly grew pale as death itself, and stared 
wildly at the speaker ; then suddenly breaking 
into a storm of sobs, she seized the stranger's 
arm. 

* Do not say that !' she gasped hoarsely. * Oh, 
do not tell me that !' looking up in the Prussian s 
gentle face with the pitiful, helpless expression 
of some dumb animal. ' I cannot bear it — I 
tell you I cannot bear it !' 

She was growing hysterical. 

* Hush ! hush !' said the young man, gently 
td^iing her shaking hands, * What has happened 
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befell him by the will of God. Calm yourself, 
I entreat you. The sight of your terrible 
agitation can but hasten that which you dread. 
Can you come back with me ? He made me 
promise to bring you.' 

* Oh yes — yes ! Let us go !' And she was 
moving toward the door, but the Prussian 
stopped her. 

* Had you not better leave a message explain- 
ing why you have gone out } And you must 
put on a hat or something.* 

There were writing materials on a side-table. 
Milly took up a pen, and in a few brief, dis- 
jointed sentences, told Mrs. Lumley what had 
happened, and that she had gone to the hotel 
with Wyn's messenger. She then rushed to 
her bedchamber, snatched up the first hat and 
wrap that came to hand; and, returning to the 
breakfast-room, informed Axel Ktlhn that she 
was ready to accompany him. 

He offered her his arm : she needed it, for 
she was trembling from head to foot. 

* Was it — perhaps — a robber ?' she faltered, 
as they hurried along. 

* Nothing was stolen from him,' was the 
evasive answer. * But then the thief may 
have seen me and my friends coming along 
the road, and so had to fly without his 
booty.' 

The Prussian proceeded to relate how he and 
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his comrades had found Wyn senseless on the 
road. 

*My poor friend says that he was walking 
slowly along, deeply absorbed in thought, when 
suddenly, without having heard footsteps, he 
saw a shadow of a man on the moonlit road 
before him, and apparently close to his side. 
He was about to turn his head to see who it was, 
when a weapon of some kind was plunged into 
his back, and he fell to the ground, at once 
losing all consciousness. 

' Oh, it is dreadful — it is dreadful !* sobbed 
Milly. ' Poor Wyn ! My true-hearted friend [ 
Oh, I cannot — cannot bear it !' 

In her agony she unconsciously grasped her 
companion's arm so tightly that he winced. He 
pitied her from his soul ; he felt that her anguish 
must be truly terrible. So it was. She could 
have shrieked aloud. He implored her to 
restrain her feelings in Wyn's presence. She 
promised that she would. 

* I will go in first and tell him you are here/ 
he said, when they reached the hotel. She 
waited for him in the corridor outside Wyn's 
room. 

* He is most impatient to see you,* said the 
young man, returning within a few seconds. 
* For the love of heaven bear up. Should you 
find him getting worse, call me, I beg of you. I 
shall wait here.' 
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With beating heart and faltering steps, she 
entered, and approached the bed where the 
wounded and dying man, propped up by pillows, 
was eagerly awaiting her. A mortal pallor over- 
spread his handsome face, and his chestnut hair 
and ivory forehead were damp with the perspi- 
ration produced by excessive suffering. His 
exquisite brown eyes lighted up on seeing her 
— the fair woman who had laid him there — for 
whose sake he had sacrificed his honour, and 
was now laying down his life in the very prime 
of his manhood ! 

You remember, perhaps, what he had said 
two years before on the veranda of the Consu- 
late at Hakodadi ? 

' " There will no man do for your sake, I think, 

What I would have done for the least word said ; 
I had wrung life dry for your lips to drink. 
Broken it up for your daily bread !" ' 

Well, it was done now ! 

She clasped the hand held out to her in both 
of hers, her tears falling like rain in spite of all 
her efforts to restrain them. 

* Don't cry, child,* he said, with ineffable 
gentleness. ' I have deserved my fate for my 
imprudence. We Englishmen are a pig-headed 
race. I had been warned against going by that 
road at night alone. Yet it is none the less 
hard to think that I must die, and just as I had 
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begun to hope that there might be — that there 
was — something worth living for/ 

A slight flush coloured his pallid cheeks as 
he spoke, and his clasp tightened on the small 
trembling hand which still lay in his own. 

*Oh, Captain Wyn !' sobbed Milly, *let us 
hope that the doctors are mistaken. * You must 
not die— my kind protector! my dear, dear 
friend! Oh, it would kill me!' And, in a burst of 
passion, she covered his hand with wild, feverish 
kisses. The touch of her lips thrilled to his very 
soul, even in that moment of acute suffering. 

* Child — child !' he cried, with sudden energy, 

* I would like to ask you a question before I 
go ; but I hardly dare. Yet you could not be 
angry with a dying man — could you ?' And he 
looked appealingly in her sad, wild face. 

* Oh ! ask me anything you like,' she replied, 
a world of yearning compassion in her tone and 
glance. 

* If I had not met with this accident, and if 

you had been set free ' He paused a 

moment ; then, in a thrilling whisper, added : 

* Oh, my darling ! do you think you could have 
loved me a little } I have loved you so much !' 

He gazed at her with hungry eyes, awaiting 
the answer. Her face flushed crimson, then 
turned whiter than before ; she averted her 
head, but her slender fingers closed round 
Wyn's in a spasmodic clasp. 
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* All these years I have loved you/ pleaded 
the dying man ; * yet when have I ever offended 
your pure ears with a breath of the passion 
which was consuming me ? Nor should I have 
dared to do so now, though on the threshold of 
another world, had not your conversation in the 
Villa Nazionale led me to believe that — that 
there was a faint hope of my one day winning 
you for my own. There would be no harm 
now in your telling me if it were so. Do not 
turn your dear face from me. I shall not be 
able to feast my eyes upon it long.' 

Weak as he was, and every now and then 
racked with pain, he contrived to draw her 
to him ; and, as she turned and encountered 
his yearning, passionate gaze, he murmured : 
* Answer me, darling ! Let me have one taste 
of bliss in this world before I leave it for ever !* 

She thought of all he had done and borne for 
her, of all he had been to her ; and finally, her 
great compassion and deep gratitude over- 
coming every other consideration, she put her 
arms round his neck, and, laying her soft cheek 
against his, murmured : * My poor boy ! I could 
have loved you very dearly !' 

*God bless you, Milly, for those words!' he 
said, letting his fingers wander amongst the 
masses of her bright hair, which fell about 
them both, as she still bent over him. ' My 
pretty darling ! Only last night I was planning 
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all kinds of schemes for our future happiness. 
I was so happy, Milly, building my castles in 
the air, as I strolled along that road. It was 
so jolly. I forgot the loneliness, and the 
warnings I had received. I could only think 
of you, dear, and of the bliss to come. I drew 
such beautiful pictures of it all in my imagina- 
tion. Oh, it is so hard to think of what might 
haye been ! I am a sinful man, I know ; but 
O God ! surely Thou art punishing me too 
severely !* 

He closed his eyes over the scalding tears 
which forced their way through the long silken 
lashes, and bathed his cheeks ; and Milly, kiss- 
ing them ofif, left her own in their place. 

Recovering himself a little, he proceeded to 
tell her how he had obtained the statement from 
Castelfranco some ten days ago ; how he had 
been tempted to withhold it from her ; how, not 
being able longer to endure the burden of his 
guilty secret, he had finally made up his mind to 
go to her, and confess his fault, and how, on find- 
ing she had gone to the theatre, he had followed 
her there. 

' Mr. Klihn will tell you how I contrived to 
obtain the duke's confession,' he added. ' He 
accompanied me to Massa the first day of the 
eruption. But it is a Jong story, and I feel 
my strength failing me. The confession is with 
my other important papers : it is sealed, and 
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addressed to you. Mr. Klihn knows where it 
is. He is a good fellow — a splendid fellow ! I 
only wish I had known him sooner.' 

Wyn did not get through his long speech 
without frequent pauses, and at its close he 
appeared quite exhausted ; he was also evidently 
in great and increasing pain. Milly tenderly 
wiped the drops from his brow with her own 
dainty little handkerchief, her suppressed sobs 
showing how bitter was her grief at seeing her 
kind friend lying there in that condition. 

* Shall I call some one ?' she asked him. 

* No, my darling. I want no one near me 
but you. I have other things to say to you. 
Kindly give me some of that,' indicating a 
powerful restorative which had been prepared 
for him by the doctor. 

Mrs. Urqhart administered a dose, and it 
seemed to revive him. 

* Should the Sicilian's confession fail to re- 
establish amicable relations between yourself 
and Francis, you would never, from what I 
know of your character, continue dependent on 
him for a maintenance ; so I have provided for 
such a contingency in my will. Should matters 
come right between you, the money will do you 
no harm. Your husband is not wealthy. He 
would surely not object to your retaining posses- 
sion of it, knowing how he had misjudged me.' 

*0h, Captain Wyn! you should not have 
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done this ; indeed you should not. You must 
cancel ' 

* Hush, child!' whispered the sufferer. *I 
have but very little time to spare. Do not let 
us talk any more about these unimportant trifles. 
I want you io pray for me, Milly.' 

Choking back her sobs the girl knelt down, 
and, folding her hands, besought God s mercy 
upon the soul which was passing away. Then, 
remembering Wyn s habit, she went on to repeat 
the Lord's Prayer, in which, in a faint voice, the 
dying man joined. 

As she rose from her knees she heard him 
saying softly to himself, * Forgive me my tres- 
passes, as I forgive them who trespass against 
me, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.' There was 
another pause, and another paroxysm of suffer- 
ing convulsed the fast-sinking frame. Milly 
tremblingly poured out and offered to him a 
second dose of the mixture ; but he put aside 
her hand. 

* Do let me call some one,' she entreated. 
He shook his head. 

* Have you forgiven me ?* he asked hoarsely. 

* Forgiven you ? For what ?' 

* For conceiving the wicked idea of suppress- 
ing Castelfranco's statement.' 

* Oh, can you ask me ?' she said, weeping as 
if her heart would break. 

* Thanks, dearest ! Do not cry. Your grief 
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pains me too much. Hush, my sweet ! My 
end is very near. I want you to tell me — just 
— once more — that you could — have loved poor 
old Punch Wyn — had he been spared. I should 
like those words — to be the last sound I hear — 
on earth. Put your dear arms round me.' 

She did as he bade her, and brought her face 
close to his. Her soft breath came warm upon 
his cold cheek ; he let his head fall upon her 
breast. 

' God is ver)" good, after all,* he gasped. * He 
could not let me live in your love, my darling ; 
but He suffers me to die on your bosom. Even 

that is much. . . . Let me — hear — you say ' 

In the intensity of an anguish of which no 
words can convey an idea, the girl murmured : 

* Ah, yes ! — I could have loved — nay, I do 
love you, my dear one !* And as he made a 
faint movement with his mouth, she bent down, 
and pressed her lips to his for the first and last 
time ! 

Dying as he was that kiss electrified him. 
He threw his arms about her, and clung to her 
in a passionate caress, into which he flung all 
the frail remnant of strength he possessed. As 
his quivering mouth still clung to hers she felt 
a kind of half-sob, half-sigh break from it ; then 
his arms relaxed their hold, and his head fell 
backward on her bosom. He was dead. 

For a time Milly gazed at the motionless form 
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in stupefied horror, scarcely realising what had 

happened. She did not shriek or faint, as some 

women would have done ; only she seemed 

dazed, numbed, unable to think or feel. 
* * « * # 

Steps in the corridor roused her from this 
trance of sorrow. 

Very tenderly and reverently the weeping girl 
replaced his head upon the pillows, and closed, 
with those pretty fingers he had been wont to 
admire, the eyes whose grave, gentle glance 
would never rest on her again. She kissed his 
hands, as she folded them across the broad chest 
— those strong, willing hands, which had ever 
been so eager to sustain and defend her in 
danger, or minister to her capricious wants. 
How wayward, and exacting, and provoking she 
had often been to him — even when he had been 
toiling in her service, and heaping shame upon 
himself in her cause. Ah ! if she had only fore- 
seen this day ! How differently she would have 
acted ! How gentle, considerate, grateful, and 
gracious she would have been to him ! Vain 
regrets ! 

It would be useless now to assail him with 
her pretty pleadings for forgiveness to which he 
had been so weakly susceptible. Yet she did 
say, as she pressed a lingering kiss on the cold, 
pale brow, * Forgive me ! oh, my dear one, for 
aii my unkindtvess, tuy thanklessness, and want 
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of consideration. I did not mean it, dear ; in- 
deed I did not' A heavy sigh convulsed her 
bosom, as, after a brief pause, during which it 
seemed as if she were actually waiting for a 
reply, she turned from the pallid, irresponsive 
form, and walked slowly and mechanically from 
the room. 

In the corridor she encountered Axel Klihn 
and the Lumleys, who were startled at her wild, 
stony look. 

* How is he ? Is he worse ?' they asked, 
anxiously. 

* He is quite well now,* she answered, in hard, 
dry tones. * He will suffer no more.* Then, 
flinging up her arms, she leaned against^the wall 
and burst forth into a wild fit of hysterical 
weeping. 





CHAPTER XXII. 



RETRIBUTION. 



TELEGRAM having been de- 
spatched to Wyn's elder brother in- 
forming him of what had happened, 
a message was returned requesting that the body 
should be embalmed to await his arrival, which 
was accordingly done. 

His manner to Mrs. Urqhart, on being pre- 
sented to her, was cold and stiff. He had only 
heard vaguely of her from the brief scrawls, few 
and far between, which poor Wyn had been in 
the habit of penning for the benefit of ' his people 
at home ;' but singularly enough, he could not 
help feeling that she was in some mysterious 
way the cause of the catastrophe : and when he 
heard that his brother had left her a considerable 
sum of money, his demeanour became colder and 
stiffer than ever. Her excessive grief, which 
even in his presence she found it difficult to 
control, only served to confirm his suspicions 
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and augment his indignation ; and she, full of 
conscious guilt, and torn with remorse, could 
neither blame him for his harshness nor attempt 
to justify herself in his eyes. He was evidently 
ignorant of the purpose for which Wyn had 
come to Italy. Once she was on the point of 
telling him the whole story, and of appealing to 
his sympathy ; then she reflected that it might 
only make matters worse instead of better, so 
she held her peace. 

Wyn's remains were finally transported to 
England and deposited in the family vault. 

On learning from Axel Klihn all the parti- 
culars of their visit to Castelfranco, Milly's sus- 
picions that Wyn had met his death through the 
instrumentality of the duke grew stronger, and 
her pain naturally greater in proportion. It 
devolved upon Mrs. Lumley to write an account 
of the sad tragedy to Guy Arnold, with which she 
enclosed the confession, the obtaining of which, 
they all firmly believed, had cost Wyn his life. 

A changed being was Mrs. Urqhart. This 
shocking event appeared to have operated more 
powerfully in placing before her, in their true 
colours, the errors of her misguided life, than 
had even the loss of her husband's love. 
Through her folly and deception the existences 
of two men had been blighted, and that of one 
closed for ever ! It was a terrible reflection, 
and for a long time the girl lay utterly crushed 
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beneath its weight, only wishing that death 
might come and take her burden from her. 
But peace came to her. 

One night, having fallen asleep after hours of 
weary wakefulness, she dreamed that she was 
back in the caves at Hakodadi with Wyn. 
They were sitting on the rock with the gloomy 
lantern between them, and she saw the black 
• waters gurgling round the dank, slimy base of 
the weird, dark boulders that towered into the 
obscurity above. It seemed to her that the 
whole of the discourse which they had held on 
the subject of religious belief was repeated. 
Presently Wyn*s voice, distinctly reciting the 
Lord's Prayer, fell on her ears. But surely not 
in a dream ! for her eyes were open now, and 
she was gazing on the familiar objects in her 
chamber. 

* And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them who trespass against us.' 

Milly sprang up in bed, trembling violently, 
her heart beating fearfully, and stared about 
her in overwhelming; bewilderment. Gradually 
she grew calm ; a mournful smile stole over her 
countenance, and tears into her eyes, as she slid 
from the bed to her knees. 

* Poor Hastings Wyn ! And they called him 
a bad man \ she said softly to herself, as, by- 
and-by, she rose, and again lay down, this time 
to slumber in perfect peace. 
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From this night forth Millicent Urqhart was 
a changed woman— changed in every respect 
immeasurably for the better. 

One morning, about three weeks after Wyn's 
sad death, Milly, in glancing over the Pungalo 
came across the following : 

* On Tuesday last the inhabitants of Girgenti 
and the surrounding villages were thrown into a 
state of the utmost consternation and excite- 
ment by news of the assassination of the Duke 
of Castelfranco. The crime, which was com- 
mitted on the high road about a mile from 
Caltanisetta, is supposed to be the work of a 

proscritto [outlaw], who had been arrested at 
the instigation of the duke, and who had 
recently effected his escape from prison. 

* The unfortunate nobleman, who was on horse- 
back at the time, had been first shot and subse- 
quently stabbed, doubtless after falling from his 
horse ; his money and jewellery had been 
appropriated by the perpetrator of the vile act. 
The carabinieri have been scouring the country 
in all directions since the discovery of the 
murder ; but, as yet, no trace of the assassin or 
assassins has been found.' 

* Poor Captain Wyn is avenged !' exclaimed 
Mrs. Lumley, as Milly finished translating the 
account. 

Mrs. Urqhart was silent, and there was no 
look of triumph on her face, no rejoicing in her 
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heart over the punishment which had overtaken 
that wicked man ; for it came into her mind that 
when Wyn uttered those words, * Forgive me 
my trespasses, as I forgive them who trespass 
against me/ he referred to Castelfranco. 

Their conviction that the latter had caused 
the outrage to be committed, proved to be only 
too well founded ; for, some days after the death 
of Castelfranco, Milly, to her intense amaze- 
ment, received a long communication from Ebe 
Pezzotta, dated from her home at Cremona, 
containing a full account of the conspiracy in 
which she had played such a prominent and 
despicable part, and stating that Wyn had been 
assassinated by order of the duke. She had 
become possessed of this information by acci- 
dentally overhearing a conversation between 
Castelfranco and one of a notorious band of 
brigands which infested the mountainous districts 
in the neighbourhood of Caltanisetta. 

This man had been instructed by his in- 
famous employer to follow the signore Inglese 
wherever he went, by day or night, and, when 
a convenient opportunity offered, to kill him. 
But he was strictly enjoined not to rob his 
victim of even a single ring, lest it might after- 
wards lead to a discovery of the assassin, and 
perhaps implicate the duke. 

The brigand swore on the crucifix to obey 
this order, and, as vi^ Vv3ln^ se.etv, the oath was 
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kept ; thus exemplifying that there is really some 
truth in the notion of ' honour among thieves.' 

Bad as she was the wretched Cremonese was 
horrified and disgusted at the duke*s cowardly 
and barbarous design on the brave Englishman, 
and she would fain have warned the latter of 
the vile trap prepared for him ; but she was 
ignorant of his address, and all her artifices 
failed to elicit it from her unprincipled master, 
who, in reply to some inquiries which she . 
ventured to make concerning Mrs. Urqhart and 
Wyn, professed utter ignorance of their where- 
abouts. 

It will be seen that he had not taken Ebe 
into his confidence with reference to Wyn's in- 
vasion of the villa at Massa during the eruption 
of Vesuvius, otherwise she would not have con- 
sidered it necessary to write her version of the 
conspiracy against Mrs. Urqhart's honour, which 
tallied in every respect with the confession ex- 
torted from the duke. •' 

She had not been aware of Wyn*s presence in 
Naples till she overheard the conversation re- 
vealing the foul scheme for his assassination ; 
nor had she the faintest idea that Mrs. Urqhart 
was in Italy till she read her name in the papers 
in connection with the sad event. 

Ebe had hoped that Wyn would have. baffled 
the hired assassin who had been put on his 
track. She said she knew he carried a revolver, 
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and had expected to hear that he had killed the 
duke's agent instead of the latter having killed 
him. Castelfranco had treated her very badly 
since their arrival in Europe. She had served 
his purpose, and now he wanted to get rid of 
her. 

He offered her five thousand francs to leave 
Sicily, and on her refusing to do so, had 
threatened to have her sent out of the country 
by the Questura. The Sicilian nobility are all- 
powerful, and exercise an almost despotic sway 
over the lower orders. She, in her turn, had 
threatened to acquaint the duchess with his 
disgraceful conduct in reference to herself. He 
had laughed at this threat, telling her that by 
putting it into execution she would be doing 
him a favour, as the duchess would then pack 
her off for him, and save him five thousand 
francs. On her saying that she would reveal 
the conspiracy against Mrs. Urqhart, he coolly 
told her that if she were ambitious to find her- 
self at the galleys she could do so ; and, not 
knowing how far her share in that infamous plot 
might have implicated herself, she resolved to 
maintain silence on the subject. Eventually, 
finding there was no hope of re-awakening in 
the nobleman's breast even the faintest spark of 
passion, and knowing that he was capable of 
using the most atrocious means for removing 
from his path persons whose presence he deemed 
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undesirable, Ebe expressed her willingness to 
accept his proposal. This had occurred pre- 
viously to her having become aware of the duke*s 
intention to cause Wyn's death, and on obtaining 
possession of that terrible secret, she had done 
all in her power to expedite her departure in 
order to arrive in Naples in time to seek him 
out and avert the catastrophe ; but at the same 
time she had determined that her warning 
should be given in such a way as not to incul- 
pate the duke, for whom, in spite of his brutality 
towards her, she still cherished a feeling of af- 
fection. 

Unfortunately she had arrived in Naples a 
day too late for the accomplishment of her 
object. The horrible deed had been perpe- 
trated the previous night, as she informed 
herself from a newspaper which she obtained 
immediately on landing. Her first impulse had 
been to seek out Mrs. Urqhart, and confess 
everything ; but, on second thoughts, she had 
come to the conclusion that it would be wiser 
to hold her peace, and she had hastened on to 
Cremona. Subsequently she had weighed the 
advisability of informing Mrs. Urqhart of the 
conspiracy, concerning her share in which she 
had long felt remorse, coupled with a desire to 
atone, if possible, for her shameful treachery 
toward the innocent girl who had treated her 
so kindly. The dread of Castelfranco's ven- 
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geance had, however, restrained her. But his 
death having relieved her of all apprehension 
on that score, she had resolved to unbosom 
herself to Mrs. Urqhart, and trust to the latter s 
humanity and generosity not to have her 
brought to justice, considering that she had 
been merely a tool in the hands of the arrogant 
and unscrupulous nobleman. 

Such is the brief summary of a letter which 
teemed with passionate self-reproaches, and all 
the exaggerated forms of speech which, under 
the circumstances, an Italian was likely to make 
use of. 

Milly replied, thanking the girl for her in- 
formation, painful and bitter though it was, and 
for the statement relative to the conspiracy, 
which she said she should forward to her 
husband, in corroboration of one already ob- 
tained from the duke himself by the brave and 
unfortunate gentleman whom he had caused to 
be so barbarously murdered, probably because 
he dreaded to meet him in fair and open fight. 

Milly proceeded to inform Ebe that she 
should not give publicity to the duke's villainy 
for the sake of his hapless widow, who was 
doubtless sufficiently miserable without the 
additional pang of knowing that the husband 
whose death she mourned was a murderer. 

In reference to the vile plot which had en- 
tailed upon her and others such infinite misery, 
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and had cost the life of her noble and generous 
friend, Mrs. Urqhart told the Cremonese she 
need not fear that any steps would be taken for 
the purpose of punishing her. 

* You have my forgiveness/ wrote the heart- 
broken girl, tears filling her eyes at the thought 
of poor Wyn. * Try and obtain that of One 
whose pardon is of more importance.' 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

' FOR TRUTH IS MIGHTY.' 

(RANCIS URQHART was sittli^ 
alone in the consular office at Yedo, 
gazing at a photograph of his wife. 
He looked years older than when she left him ; 
he was dreadfully changed ; his face was drawn 
and haggard, and about his eyes, which were 
sunken and dim, were indications of sleepless- 
ness and tears. Indeed he had suffered martyr- 
dom during those few months which had elapsed 
since he had driven her from him. Often, in 
his unbearable agony, he had been on the point 
of telegraphing to her to come back ; for, as time 
went on, his belief in her guilt had become con- 
siderably shaken ; and even the offence which 
she had committed in deceiving him regarding 
her antecedents appeared less heinous — almost 
pardonable in fact. 

Hethcot was dead ; he could never trouble 
them more. No outsiders, with the exception 
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of Wyn and Arnold, were acquainted with the 
degrading secret of her parentage, and it was not 
at all probable that they would ever betray it. 

As he gazed at her picture, remembering 
how dear she had once been to him, and how 
happy she had made him at times, and recalling 
a hundred touching little episodes of their mar- 
ried life, the tears sprang to his eyes. 

* Oh, my darling — my darling !' he murmured 
passionately. * My own little love ! if you could 
but clear up this cruel mystery, and convince 
me that you are still my own true, faithful 
wife ' 

A knock at the door interrupted the soliloquy, 
and caused him to hurry the photograph out of 
sight. 

* Come in.' 

A fine-looking, honest-faced English sailor 
entered. 

* Beg your honour's pardon, sir, but be you 
the Hinglish counsel?' he said, pulling off his 
hat. 

* I am the English vice-consul,' returned 
Francis. * What can I do for you, my man ?' 

* Well, nothing, thank ye kindly, sir,' said 
the tar, growing very red in the face, and ner- 
vously twisting his hat about. ' I — I — was 
a-going to do summat for you, sir.' 

* I'm much obliged to you,' replied the young 
vice-consul, wondering what was coming. 
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* That is to say, your honour, I was going to 
tell you summat — summat queer as concerns 
you/ 

* Well, out with it/ 

' I 'eared it quite haccidentally, your honour ; 
but I thought as how you ought to know it/ 

* All right. Don't waste time, my good man. 
I am busy/ 

' Well, your honour, I was in a liquor-store 
down at Yokohama t'other night with some of 
my mates — we sailors goes occasionally to them 
places' (his honour was aware of the fact) — 
* and while we was 'aving a soshal glass together, 
three Italians come in. One was a chap as 
keeps a queer house in the Swamp — perhaps 
your honour has 'eared of 'im ? — and one 
was a sailor from the Italian frigate as arrived 
from Nagasaki last week ; t'other was a loafer of 
some sort. I understood all they said, because 
I lived a good many years at Leghorn. Father 
was employed in a shipping-office there ; and 
he's there now. Well, these blokes as I'm 
telling your honour about got pretty screwed 
after a bit, and they began spinning all sorts of 
queer yarns. I listened to 'em, but without 
pretending to — and foreigners never supposes 
as we English knows any language besides our 
own — so they rattled on as free as anything. At 
last one of 'em said summat about a masked ball 
what took place in the settlement last summer ; 
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it was the chap from the Swamp. He had con- 
trived to slip in, it seems ; and spun a long yarn 
about the tricks he played — but that has nothing 
to do with your honour.' 

The sailor paused a moment to wipe his face ; 
for the day was intensely hot, and the perspira- 
tion was rolling off him. 

* Sit down, my man,' said Francis kindly, 
anxious to hear the rest of the communication ; 
for it was becoming interesting. 

* Thank ye, sir ;' and, having taken the seat 
indicated to him, he resumed his story. 

* Well, your honour, presently the sailor, he 
chimes in, and said as how^^Vad an adventure 
along of that masked ball. He said that a swell 
belonging to the Italian Legation had given *ini 
and a mate of *is a thumping lot of money to 
prevent you from following the swell and some 
lady *ome to your 'ouse that night. They way- 
laid you on the Bluff, he said, and chucked a 
thick counterpin, or summat, over your *ead, 
and ' 

' Yes, yes,' broke in Francis impatiently ; ' I 
know all about that. What I want to know is 
who was the scoundrel who employed them, and 
who was the lady he was with when I followed 
them up the Bluff .'^' 

* That's just what puzzled thentj it seems, who 
the lady was. They knew the gentleman well 
enough ; it was the Marchese di Castelfranco. 
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He*s left Japan now, as, of course, your honour 
knows. But rd 'ave it out with 4m yet, if I was 
your honour, blest if I wouldn't ! Fd teach the 
beggar to go chucking counterpins over the 'eads 
of Queen Victorias counsels! Hinglish flesh 
and blood won't stand such goings on as them.' 

* But about the lady ? Can you give me no 
information about her 7 asked Francis, almost 
appealingly. 

* I was going to tell your honour,' proceeded 
the sailor. * The fellows who was set to kidnap 
you thought, of course, that it must be your 
honour's lady — begging your pardon, sir, for 
saying it. Them Italians don't think nothing of 
such things. They looked upon it as a good 
lark, bless you ! But as the marchese and her 
passed the place where they was 'id, he spoke 
to 'em, and told 'em to be sure and not let you 
go beyond the corner of the lane. Then site 
out with some Italian proverb that meant "all 
the fat would be in the fire " if they did. Then 
they knowed she wasn't the person they'd took 
her for ; for she spoke with a accent there was 
no mistaking. One of the chaps who 'eard her 
was a Milanese, and he twigged where she'd 
come from directly. She was a Cremonese, 
your honour.' 

* Thank God !' ejaculated Francis involun- 
tarily. * You were quite right in supposing that 
/ would be glad ot tVvvs mfott^ation, my man. 
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I am deeply indebted to you for it. What is 
your name ?' 

* George Sampson, your honour.' 

* And your ship ?' 

* The Basilisk' 

* Did you come up to Yedo purposely to see 
me?' 

' Yes, your honour ; and I must go back by 
the afternoon coach.' 

* Well, you have time to come to my house 
and take some refreshment before vou start.' 

' Oh, you're too kind, sir. I won't trouble you.' 
But Francis insisted on George Sampson 
accompanying him to his house, a bungalow 
which had been recently built for him on the 
'foreign concession,' the ground set apart for 
foreign residences. 

The information which he had just received 
had agitated Francis considerably ; for in it lay 
the key to the whole mystery which had wrecked 
his happiness, and over which he had brooded 
for many weary months. 

* My poor darling ! How shall I ever atone 
to her for the wrong I have done her T he said 
to himself, as they walked along. 

* I shall probably want you again, George 
Sampson,' he observed to the sailor. * Could 
you identify the Italian who related the story ?' 

* Yes, your honour. I should know 'im again 
anywheres.' 
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* That^s all right. Here we are.* 

They entered some large gates, and found 
themselves in a good-sized compound. A tiny 
piebald pony, more like a toy than anything 
else, was frolicking about in the enclosure, in 
perfect freedom, and on the veranda sat a mag- 
nificent cat. These two animals had been 
special pets of Milly's, and for her sake were 
now pampered and indulged by her husband to 
excess. Woe to the servant who should be 
seen molesting them ! At table the cat gravely 
occupied a chair by her master's side, and dis- 
posed of the different dainties presented to her 
with well-bred composure; never displaying that 
voracious eagerness which vulgar, ill-fed pussies 
are apt to do. She had been given to Mrs. 
Urqhart, as a little kitten, by Fanny Price, who 
had declared that she could vouch for the 
creature's respectability, as its great-grand- 
mother had been born in the American Con- 
sulate ! 

The pony had been presented to Milly by a 
Japanese of high rank. On seeing Francis he 
came trotting up to him, and tried to put his 
nose in the pocket of his master s morning-coat, 
in search of sugar. The cat rose up leisurely 
and came to meet him with slow, majestic steps. 
He caressed them both with more than his usual 
kindness ; then, calling his betto, ordered his 
hoTS^ to be ready \tv VvaiS ^tv V\our. He had 
made up his mind to go to ^ oVritv-a-Tcsa. -^lX. ^^^^, 
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and see Guy Arnold ; for he felt he should not 
be able to rest until he had informed him of the 
discovery he had made. He took the sailor 
into the dining-room, and ordered the servants 
to bring him food and drink ; and George 
Sampson, who was, as he expressed it, rather 
* peckish,' demolished a considerable quantity of 
the tempting viands set before him ; he likewise 
did justice to the bottled ale, and * 'ad a go at 
the sherry wine/ 

Meanwhile Francis equipped himself for his 
ride. The sailor walked by his horse as far as 
the coach-office. 

* Here, my man, this is to pay your fare,' said 
the vice-consul, putting twenty dollars into the 
sailor's hand. 

* Oh, sir ! I didn't want to be paid for my in- 
formation,' said George, who had been taken by 
surprise. And he held out the packet of money 
for Francis to take it back. 

* You must not look upon my little present in 
that light,' replied the latter. * You have in- 
curred expense on my account, and must let me 
make it up to you. Pray say no more about it, 
or you will annoy me. You will probably be 
sent for to-morrow morning by the Italian 
consul. Good-day to you, and many thanks.' 

And the young man rode off at a quick trot. 
Guy, as may be supposed, was intensely sur- 
prised at seeing him ; but on learning the motive 
of the unexpected visit his heart\e^.^e.^NN\\k y^^. 
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* Do you believe in your wife's innocence 
now ?* he asked eagerly. 

Francis hesitated. 

* There are still several extraordinary and 
suspicious circumstances which require explana- 
tion/ he said doubtfully. 

* And they will be explained/ returned Guy, 
irritated at his manner. ' Now you have the 
clue, you must follow it up.' 

* I suppose the first thing to be done is to 
have those Italian sailors taken before their 
consul, and secure their depositions ?* 

* I think the first thing to be done is to 
telegraph to Mrs. Urqhart/ returned Guy 
drily. * Heaven only knows what she may be 
suffering T 

Francis frowned, and was on the point of 
making some angry reply ; but, for a wonder, his 
better nature prevailed, and he said quietly : 

' I came to Yokohama with that intention. 
God knows, I am sorry enough for the injustice 
I have done her !' 

It was a wonderful admission for Francis to 
make. Guy was astonished. 

' Perhaps it would be as well to wait till the 
French mail comes in before telegraphing,* he 
observed, after a few moments* reflection. * It 
is due to-morrow. It might bring news from 
Captain Wyn.' 

Alas ! the speaker Uttle thought that the man 
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to whom he was referring had been already 
nearly two months in his grave ! 

Francis acquiesced in the suggestion, but 
expressed his determination to take immediate 
steps in order to obtain the affidavits of the 
Italian sailors. With this object, although it 
was after office hours, he went to the Italian 
Consulate, promising Guy that he would return 
to dinner. It was singular, but he had begun 
to entertain a feeling of affection for this man, 
whom he had so cruelly wronged, and whom, 
in consequence, he had long ago made up his 
mind to dislike. The Italian consul received 
him most courteously. The interview was a 
very long one, and the result was that the 
consul promised to have the two sailors brought 
before him on the following morning. It was 
arranged that George Sampson should accom- 
pany one of the Italian consular staff on board 
the frigate, in order to identify the one he 
knew, who would then be expected to point out 
his accomplice. After dinner Francis called on 
his own consul, with whom he had also a pro- 
longed interview. 

By tiffin-time next day he was in possession 
of the documents he required. While Guy and 
he were still at table the French mail came in, 
and in due course the comprador appeared with 
the merchant's large correspondence. Guy in- 
stantly singled out a thick packet, bearing the 
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Naples post-mark, and opened it with nervous 
haste. On perceiving that it contained an 
enclosure fastened with several seals his agita- 
tion increased ; he turned very pale, and his 
hand shook. He swallowed a glass of wine at 
a draught. 

' This is for you,' he said, in a tremulous 
voice, handing it to his guest ; * and if I am not 
mistaken, it is addressed in the handwriting of 
Captain Wyn. I suppose his mission is accom- 
plished.' 

It was indeed ! 

Francis received it eagerly ; but before he 
had broken all the seals he was startled' by a 
wild ejaculation from his host. 

' Oh, my God ! what a shocking catastrophe !' 

Francis turned as pale as a corpse. Had 
anything happened to his wife 'i His quivering 
lips could scarcely frame the question. 

' No — not to her,' faltered Guy, ' but to Wyn. 
Poor fellow ! he is dead — murdered ! — bar- 
barously murdered in the streets of Naples, 
while walking home from the theatre. Oh, 
this is dreadful ! Listen.' 

And Guy proceeded to read Mrs. Lumley s 
letter. Before he had read many lines, Francis, 
who had appeared utterly petrified on hearing 
the awful news, was fairly sobbing as if his 
heart would break. Death had made alive 
2igdL\Vi his love for live dead. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 



TOO LATE. 



1 ILLY was on her way back to the 
Land of the Rising Sun. On first 
receiving her husband's telegram, 
she had felt inclined to disregard the piteous 
prayer contained in its few, but, to her, ex- 
pressive words. In the changed state of her 
feehngs, however, this rebellious sentiment did 
not prevail long, and she meekly prepared to 
obey his bidding. 

She had arrived as far as Galle, and had 
embarked on board the China steamer. Not 
feeling very well, she remained in her cabin 
until some hours after they got under weigh, 
when she went up on deck. It was blowing 
half a gale, and the vessel was rolling consider- 
ably. With some difficulty Milly made her way 
to her chair. The poop was thronged with the 
usual mixture of grass-widows on their way to 
rejoin disconsolate (?) husbands ; young maidens 
6^ — 1 
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going out to be married ; newly-wedded people, 
who came under the denomination of * spoony- 
couples* ; soldiers, and merchants, and civil- 
service men, returning to their duties, after a 
' trip home ;* and young fellows going out, for 
the first time, to seek their fortune. 

Near Mrs. Urqhart w^as seated a * spoony 
couple/ Their chairs were very close together 
— in fact, they could not have been closer — and 
they sat holding each other's hands. It was 
night, and she could not discern their features ; 
but presently a familiar voice fell upon her ear, 
causing her to start, and utter a suppressed ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

' I am going to be ill, Polly. I feel it coming 
on like a fit. Peel me an apple.' 

It was the lady who spoke, but who was she 
addressing ? Surely not that stalwart-looking 
young fellow by her side ! Yet it was he who 
peeled the apple and gave it to her. She 
munched it steadily until it was gone. 

' Peel me another, Polly,' she said authorita- 
tively ; ' and take the core out properly, sir ! 
Apples are no end of a good thing for sea-sick- 
ness.' 

' My darling, are you not afraid,' he began, in 
mild expostulation. 

' Peel me another apple, Polly,' repeated she 
firmly. 

And * Polly,' w\\o a^^^^x^d \.o kave laid in a 
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Stock of the fruit in question, meekly drew one 
from his pocket and peeled it. 

Mrs. Urqhart, who could scarcely refrain from 
rushing to her old schoolfellow and clasping her 
in her arms, said to herself, ' She has not altered 
a bit, evidently.' 

Before leaving Japan Milly had written to 
Miss Ord giving her a detailed account of all 
the terrible misfortunes which had befallen her, 
and begging the latter to write to her in London. 
Miss Ord had complied with the request, and 
her friend had received her letter at Naples. 
But it had contained no reference to any matri- 
monial engagement, though the writer had men- 
tioned her intention of shortly going to Japan. 
Of course she had expressed the deepest grief 
for Milly's misfortunes, blaming herself severely 
as having been, in a great measure, the cause of 
them, but declaring that she was sure * things 
would all come right in the end.' She was 
deeply disappointed, she wrote, to find that 
they should not meet so soon as she had anti- 
cipated. 

Presently the ' spoony couple * rose, and 
began to promenade up and down the deck, and 
as they passed Mrs. Urqhart, the lady being on 
the side next her, she said softly, ' Pussy ! don't 
you know me ?' 

The latter stopped, withdrew her hand from 
her husband's arm, peered incredulously into 
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Milly's face, and then exclaimed, * Why, do tell !' 
Arid the next moment they were clasped in each 
other's arms. 

' What a joyful surprise ! I feel like crying,' 
continued the madcap. ' Polly, this is my old 
chum whom IVe told you so much about. Oh> 
you dear old Mill !* and she fell to hugging and 
kissing her again, with all her former impetuosity. 

* This is my husband, Mill. Shake hands, 
Polly.* Just as if she were addressing a child ! 

It was a singular introduction, but Milly and 
Polly shook hands and expressed their mutual 
happiness at having the pleasure of knowing 
each other in the orthodox mumble ; and then 
Pussy, in her own quaint way, proceeded to ex- 
plain matters. 

* We've only been married a month, dearie. 
It was quite promiscuous-like, as Mrs. Brown 
says. I hadn't an idea of committing such an 
enormity when I wrote to you two months ago. 
But I wrote again before we left Australia, 
telling you all about it, and that Polly and I 
were off to Japan to fetch the jules : not that 
ive want them particularly, for Polly's very 
well off ; but of course one may as well have 
what is one's own.' 

* And what about the " Man " T asked Milly, 
smiling. * Have you abandoned him ?' 

* Yes, I've cut " the profession ;" and to tell 
you tlci^ truth, 1 got \e.T^ ^^^r^ of it after a 
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couple of years. Oh, I'm so glad weVe met! 
How jolly! We must have a long talk, Mill. 
I'm just dying to hear all about everything, and 
I've heaps to tell you. By-the-way, dear,' she 
added, more seriously, * I take it as a good sign 
that I find you en route for Japan.' 

* I am going to rejoin my husband,' said Milly 
simply. And her friend understood that * things 
had come right.' 

* I am so truly glad, darling,' she murmured, 
warmly pressing Milly's hand. 

The latter was very favourably impressed by 
her friend's husband. He was a handsome, 
manly -looking young fellow, and evidently 
doatingly fond of his pretty, wilful bride. 

* But why on earth do you call him ** Polly ".'^' 
asked Mrs. Urqhart, when she and her old 
schoolfellow were alone together. 

* Why, dear, his name's Polidoro. His parents 
ought to be punished for afflicting their offspring 
with such a ridiculous name. Now you wouldn't 
expect me to be Polidoro-ing the fellow all the 
time, surely ? Then it must be reduced to Poll, 
Polly, Dora, or Dolly — don't you see "i And I 
like Polly best.' 

* And does he like it ?' 

* He likes everything that /do. He wouldn't 
object to being called Nebuchadnezzar or 
Jehosaphat if I chose it I' 

The unexpected meeting with Mr. and Mrs. 
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Dalrymple was a source of great satisfaction to 
Mrs. Urqhart, and their company rendered the 
voyage, as far as Hong Kong, very agreeable. 
But here news was awaiting her which marred 
all her pleasure, and nipped her hopes of happi- 
ness in the bud. It was contained in a long 
letter from Francis, full of affection and con- 
trition, and passionate longing ; but expressing 
a fear that he would not be permitted to long 
enjoy her dear companionship, even if he were 
spared to clasp her once more to his heart! 
The sorrow, and remorse, and continual agita- 
tion which had racked him for the last eight or 
nine months had aggravated his chronic malady 
to such an extent that he was now down- 
right ill. 

* My poor little wife !' he wrote, * you will find 
me a miserable wreck. It is hard to think that, 
after such a long separation, you should only 
return to nurse me through a tedious sickness! 
Arnold is so good to me. He is my principal 
nurse at present. I am staying in his house. 
It was considered necessary that I should come 
to Yokohama in order to be near the doctor. 
People were very kind. Such numbers pressed 
me to go and stay with them. Sir Cecil and 
Lady Milford begged me to take up my abode 
at the Legation, and I fear they are vexed 
that I declined ; but I accepted Arnold's invi- 
tation in preferetvce to ^11 others, and am 
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installed in the most comfortable and charming 
suite of rooms his house contains. He tries 
hard to inspire me with hope ; but I fear that 
my days are numbered. I am so grieved if I 
pain you, my poor little darling, but I thought 
it better to prepare you for the worst. I do 
trust, however, that God, in His infinite mercy, 
will suffer us to meet again. I am counting 
the hours till I shall feel your pretty arms 
round me, and press your sweet mouth once 
more.' 

Mr. and Mrs. Dalrymple were very kind 
and tender with the unhappy young wife, who 
now journeyed onward with such a sad prospect 
before her. 

Her feelings on approaching the shores of 
Japan may be better imagined than described. 
She had grown very fragile-looking ; her own 
health was succumbing under the terrible and 
continual shocks she had been called upon to 
sustain during the past year. 

It was Guy, not Francis, who met her on her 
arrival. His countenance was sorrowful and 
full of anxiety. She could not speak when 
they first met ; she only gazed imploringly up 
at him as he clasped her trembling hand. 

' Bear up, dear Mrs. Urqhart,' he said. 
* Your husband is certainly very ill ; but 
Jenkins gives hopes of his recovery.' 

* Thank God for that !' she murmured fer- 
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vently ; for all the old passionate love had 
come flooding back upon her soul of late. 

Upon her presenting Mr. and Mrs. Dalrymple 
to Guy, he at once, with that open-handed 
hospitality which at that time prevailed in 
Japan, begged that they would take up their 
residence at his house during their sojourn at 
Yokohama ; but they, knowing that Milly's 
sick husband was located there, considerately 
declined the invitation, and went to the hotel. 
They permitted Guy to take them ashore in 
his * house-boat,' however, and to send his 
comprador with them to the hotel. 

As Guy conducted Mrs. Urqhart to the sick- 
room her limbs trembled so violently that she 
was obliged to lean on him for support. 

* Courage !' he said, as they stood upon the 
threshold, * Control yourself for his sake f 
And gently pushing her in, he softly closed the 
door, and went away. 

A couple of hours later Milly entered the 
dining-room, where Guy was pacing up and 
down, unmindful of the messages sent to him 
by the cook as to whether he should ' catchee 
that dinner,' and of the attendants * in silk 
attire ' who were impatiently waiting to serve it. 
She was exceedingly pale, and had evidently 
been weeping. 

* Francis insisted on my coming to table/ she 
said faintly. ' I have no appetite, and would 
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much rather not have come ; but he will be 
obeyed, you know, Mr. Arnold.' 

' You must keep up your strength if you wish 
•to be of use to him,' said Guy, himself placing 
her chair for her. ' It is a sad coming back 
for you. I had not anticipated this.' 

Milly could not answer ; she was almost 
choking with pent-up emotion. It was indeed 
a sad coming back ! 

For the first few days after her arrival, her 
husband appeared to rally a little. He received 
and conversed with several of their acquaint- 
ances ; among others, the minister and his wife, 
whose demeanour toward Mrs. Urqhart was 
now cordial and sympathising in the extreme. 

The true story of the conspiracy had now 
become known throughout Japan, and its 
heroine was regarded in the light of a deeply 
injured woman whom everybody was bound to 
pet and condole wnth. Milly told her husband 
of her meeting with the Dalrymples, and he 
seemed pleased to hear that she had come 
across her old schoolfellow ; but, under the 
circumstances, she did not think it expedient to 
present her. They had long conversations 
about Wyn too, and she gave him all the 
details of the poor fellow's visit to Massa, but 
she did not dwell so minutely on the death-bed 
episode ; for, since the renewal of her love for 
Francis, her conscience had rather reproved 
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her for the part she had played in that mournful 
scene, when she was under the firm impression 
that her husband hated her, and had cast her 
off for ever. 

Three days after Mrs. Urqhart's arrival in 
Yokohama Sir Noel made his appearance, 
having been written for by his son some weeks 
previously. The meeting between him and his 
daughter-in-law was a most affecting one. 
Bitterly did he deplore the fatal error into 
which he and Francis had fallen ; but it nearly 
broke Milly's heart to witness the old man's 
grief, and hear his entreaties for forgiveness. 

* Oh, Sir Noel !' she murmured, putting her fair 
young arms tenderly round his aged, shrunken 
form, ' it is I who should ask forgiveness of you. 
I have acted a wicked, deceitful part toward you ; 
but I have been severely punished for my sin. 
Oh ! it is so cruelly hard to think, now all is 
cleared up, and we might have been so happy 
together — that — that my husband ' 

She broke down in a passion of sobs. Sir 
Noel waited patiently till the paroxysm had 
passed ; then, drawing her arm through his, 
said brokenly : 

* Take me to my boy, darling.' 

And they went together to visit their loved 
one. A change had taken place for the worse ; 
he was now sinking rapidly, and the doctor no 
longer held out hopes of his recovery. Milly 
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nursed him with the tenderest solicitude, the 
most untiring devotion, and it was marvellous 
how her own frail strength supported the trying 
ordeal. Francis would lie for hours with his 
head on her bosom, and her hand clasped in 
his, without uttering a word, while Sir Noel 
would sit watching them in silent anguish. 

' I took care of the pony, darling,' said the 
invalid one day, * and the cat. Poor things ! 
how they must miss me ! I hope the servants 
are good to them. You would have liked the 
bungalow at Yedo, Milly. The pony spoilt the 
garden, but we could have had it done up. I 
have often pictured you there. It is hard to 
think I shall never see my dream realised.' 

Milly's tears were streaming down, and they 
fell upon his face. 

* Don't cry so, my pet,' he murmured, putting 
up his mouth to kiss her. * Send for Arnold,* 
he said presently. * I am in no pain just at 
present, and I want to talk to him.' 

Guy came, and bending kindly over the sick 
man, gently pressed his hand, saying : 

* They tell me you are feeling better ; I am 
so glad.* 

* It is but the flaring up of the candle before 
it expires in the socket,* returned Francis sadly. 
' Arnold, my end is not far off now, and I 
wanted to tell you before it comes, in the 
presence of these dear ones, how truly sorry I 
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am for the wrong I did you three years ago, and 
to entreat your forgiveness/ 

* I forgave you long ago/ replied Guy gently ; 
* and He who knows the secrets of all hearts, 
knows that my earnest desire was to see you 
and your wife united and happy in your married 
life. You know that I did all in my power to 
prevent your separation ; and after you parted I 
strove to bring you together again/ 

* I know it,' said Francis humbly. * I made 
a great and sinful mistake. But it was all 
wrong from the commencement. How could I 
have expected my marriage to prosper "i I see 
it all now. I robbed you of your wife, Arnold ; 
and when I had got her, I did not know how 
to treat her.' 

* Oh ! hush, my husband !' entreated Milly. 
' We were both wrong and weak and foolish, 
but I was always more to blame than you.' 

' My poor little wife !' he murmured, fondly 
pressing her hand to his lips. ' You must let 
me speak out, for once. I have not been a 
good husband to you — I know it. I have been 
harsh, and stern, and exacting ; and yet it was 
not because I did not love you, my precious 
one ! it was my abominable temper, which I 
could not control. Ah ! how often, when I 
have coldly and brutally repelled you, I have 
been yearning to clasp you in my arms and 
cover you with kisses ! God help those who 
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are cursed with such a temper as mine ! But 
you do believe I always loved you, don't you, 
Milly ?' 

' Oh yes — yes !' she cried, flinging her arms 
round him, and laying her tearful face against 
his. * Do not ask me such questions, dear 
Francis ; they cut me to the heart/ 

* I would like to be alone for a few minutes 
with Mr. Arnold and my father,' he said, after 
a short pause. * Do you mind leaving us, 
darling ?' 

She kissed him in silence, and left the room. 

' Arnold,' he said, when she had retired, 
* Milly is very young ; and when I am gone, she 
will only have my father to protect her. He will 
perhaps follow me before very long, and then 
she will be left without a relative in the world. 
Will you some day take back the treasure of 
which I robbed you T 

Guy strove to speak, but his voice failed him. 

* It is my dying wish,' continued Francis 
emphatically. * Will you protect and cherish 
my darling when I am gone T 

* If she will permit me,' faltered Guy. 

* When the time comes for you to ask her, 
give her this,' said the dying man, taking a 
sealed letter from under his pillow, and handing 
it to Guy. * Tell her it is my message from 
the grave. Father, you have heard ?' 

Sir Noel bowed his white head. 
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* And now, please fetch my darling back, and 
leave us alone together for a time/ 

Toward midnight Sir Noel, whose feeble 
frame could ill support the fatigue of a long vigil, 
was prevailed upon to retire to rest, his daughter- 
in-law promising to have him called immediately 
should any change for the worse take place in 
his son. Guy announced his intention of passing 
the night in a dressing-room adjoining the sick- 
chamber. Before leaving his son Sir Noel 
tenderly embraced him, murmuring : 

* My poor boy ! The last of his race !' 

Guy pressed his hand warmly as he bade him 
good-night, and then they retired, leaving the 
young wife to her sad and solemn duty of 
watching and praying by her husband's dying 
bed. For hours Guy could hear, at intervals, 
the murmur of their voices. Toward four 
o'clock Francis said : 

* I think I could sleep, darling ! and you are 
worn out, my poor child ! Kiss me, and go and 
lie down on the little bed.' 

Their kind host, with thoughtful care, had 
had one placed there for Mrs. Urqhart. 

* Don t send me from you, dear husband,' she 
said. * Let me lay my head here on the pillow 
beside you.' 

* Well, do so. Good-night, my sweet ! God 
bless you !' 

He folded her itv his arms and kissed her — 
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just as he had been in the habit of doing before 
they slept — ^and then, closing his eyes, sank into 
a profound slumber. She watched him for a 
little while ; then, laying her head beside his, she 
also fell asleep. 

About seven oclock Guy, who had been 
dozing, not hearing a sound from the sick-room, 
knocked gently at the door. No answer came. 
Somewhat alarmed, he determined to go in, and 
Sir Noel, who appeared in the dressing-room at 
this juncture, entered with him. 

The husband and wife were apparently both 
fast asleep — she with her face close to his, and 
her right arm thrown across his breast — but on 
closer observation they perceived that one was 
wrapped in that slumber from which there is no 
awakening ! 

Sir Noel sank weeping into a chair by the 
bedside, while Guy gently unwound the warm, 
living arm from the stiffening corpse, and car- 
ried the sleeping girl to another room. So 
thoroughly exhausted and dead with sleep was 
she, that she did not awake. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



?ORE than a year has elapsed since the 
death of Francis Urqhart. After the 
funeral, Sir Noel took his daughter- 
in-law back to Canton with him, and they two 
have lived together ever since, in the quaint and 
quiet old Yamun where slie and Francis had spent 
theirhoneymoon. Theyhave not even been as far 
as Hong Kong during the interval. His son's 
death was a terrible blow to the old man, and 
one from which he will never really recover. 
His behaviour toward the young widow has 
been that of the tenderest and fondest of parents, 
while she has grown to love him with a deep 
and sincere devotion. His heart fails him when 
he remembers that he will soon be called upon 
to give up this last solace and stay of his old 
age. But he will not be selfish, and he never 
breathes a word of the suffering which the 
reflection causes him. Guy and they correspond 
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frequently ; but, with that true delicacy which 
distinguishes him, the former never alludes, in 
the remotest way, to the subject which is ever 
nearest his heart. He has waited four years for 
the happiness which he had once thought was 
actually within his grasp ; he can afford to be 
patient a few months longer, for he fully believes 
that she who wronged him so cruelly will not 
refuse to atone now that it lies in her power to 
do so, Besides, he knows that matters must 
soon come to a climax now ; for he has received 
a letter from Sir Noel announcing his intention 
of shortly quitting the service, and of going to 
Europe vid Japan and California. Guy divines 
that he will leave his daughter-in-law behind 
him in Yokohama. 

At the invitation of Sir Noel the Dalrymples 
had visited Mrs. Urqhart and himself at Canton, 
and had been his guests for a month. Mrs, 
Dalrymple had, to use her own expression, 
been * on her good behaviour * during the visit ; 
and, although at times her free-and-easy speech 
and manners had rather jarred on her host, he 
confessed that on the whole he liked her. 

They had gone to England some eight months 
since by the P. and O., it being Mr. Dairy mple's 
intention to buy an estate and settle down in the 
Old Country. 

*As to settling down, Polly,' his wife had 
said, * Tm afraid the Bohemian instinct is too 

68—2 
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strong in both of us to admit of that.' But 
perhaps the birth of a son and heir, which had 
recently taken place, had caused her to alter her 
views. Sir Noel and his daughter-in-law 
returned to Japan in the spring, about a year 
and a half after his son's decease. At the 
pressing invitation of Sir Cecil and Lady Milford, 
which they had received before leaving China, 
they put up at the British Legation. More 
than a week had passed after their arrival before 
Guy found an opportunity of speaking to Milly 
in private ; then, one afternoon, when she and 
Sir Noel had been lunching with him, they 
found themselves tite-cL-tHe in the garden. 

Her father-in-law had not divulged to her 
what had passed between Guy and her husband, 
when the latter had requested her to leave the 
room the day before his death ; but she suspected 
something of what had taken place, and was in a 
measure prepared for what Guy was about to say 
to her. He scarcely knew how to lead up to it. 

* It is nearly five years since we first met,' he 
observed, after an awkward pause, during which 
he had busied himself in gathering some of his 
choicest flowers for his beloved guest. 

* Yes ; who would think it i^' she answered 
dreamily. * How quickly time flies !' 

* It has not appeared so to me,' he said, sigh- 
ing deeply. * Those five years have seemed 
ten to me.' 
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* I am getting quite aged/ remarked Milly 
irrelevantly. * Fancy ! I am five-and-twenty ! 
According to Mrs. Whiteston's theory I have 
only fifteen more years to live. She used to 
say that a woman only vegetates after the age of 
forty. Fanny Price informed me in her last 
letter that she has gone to England, and is not 
likely to return to Japan again.' 

* So Howard was saying when he was here a 
few weeks ago. She and her husband did not ** get 
on," as they say, together latterly, and they have 
separated. The Prices are coming here shortly, 
I understand, on their way to San Francisco.' 

* Yes ; Fanny is going into a college there, 
and her parents are going *' travelling round a 
bit " in the States. Stephen is to take charge 
of the Consulate during the " colonel's " absence. 
She and her mother have kept me pretty well 
posted in all the Hakodadi news. It seems that 
Sammy and Emma are very happy, and Sammy 
is turning in the dollars fast. They are the 
proud parents of a little daughter, whom they 
have named after me.* 

Mrs. Urqhart spoke very fast, in order to 
hide her confusion ; for she felt that Guy was 
looking at her, and that he was impatient at the 
turn she had given to the conversation. 

There was another embarrassing pause ; and 
then, with a great effort, Guy made an abrupt 
dash at the subject he was longing to introduce. 
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* This is where I used to walk up and down 
four years and a half ago when I was expecting 
my bride.* 

Milly coloured, and bent her fair head over 
the flowers he had given her. 

* She never came !* he continued tremulously. * I 
thought the disappointment would have killed me.' 

* Spare me, Mr. Arnold,' murmured Milly, 
without daring to lift her eyes. 

He took her hand. *Will you make me 
forget that cruel disappointment ?* he asked, 
in a voice husky with emotion. * Will you 
atone for all the anguish I have suffered during 
these five long years — Milly ?* 

He had not called her by her Christian name 
since they parted so long ago in London. 

She tried to answer him, but her lips refused 
to frame the words. 

* It was his wish that you should become my 
wife,' urged Guy. * He told me that when the 
time came for me to ask you I was to give you 
this, and to tell you that it was his message from 
the grave.* 

The speaker placed in Mrs. Urqhart*s hand 
the letter which he had received from her dying 
husband. She opened it in great agitation. It 
contained the following words : 

* Be his, darling ; make him happy ; he 
deserves it. May God bless you both ! 

* Francis.' 
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Milly's tears fell fast as she gazed on the 
familiar characters, and reflected that the dear 
hand which had traced them was mouldering 
yonder in the grave. In solemn silence she 
kissed the letter, then placed her hand in Guy's. 

* Is it mine ?' he asked, bending fondly over 
her. 

' Yes.' 

He took her in his arms, and pressed his lips 
to her forehead, then led her back to the house, 
where Sir Noel, pacing restlessly to and fro in 
the drawing-room, was anxiously awaiting the 
result of the conversation which he imagined 
was going on in the garden between Milly and 
their host. 

* Sir Noel,' said Guy simply, * your daughter- 
in-law has consented to be my wife.* 

* God bless you, my darling !' said the old 
man, affectionately embracing her. ' I wish 
you both all happiness.' And, warmly pressing 
Guy's hand, he hurried out on the veranda. 

But in spite of the promise he had obtained 
from the woman whom he so tenderly loved, 
Guy was not altogether happy or satisfied. An 
idea came to him that she had consented to be 
his merely from a sense of duty, and that her 
love was buried with her dead husband. He 
recalled to mind that even when she had 
accepted his proposal five years before she 
had frankly given him to understand that she 
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only respected and esteemed him. These 
reflections caused him infinite pain. In vain 
he said to himself over and over again, ' When 
we are married I will make her love me.' Even 
the conviction that he should eventually succeed 
in so doing did not satisfy him. He one day 
mustered up courage to put the question to her 
plainly. 

* Do you love me, Milly ?' 

She seemed taken by surprise, and looked at 
him wonderingly, blushing deeply. 

* Have I not promised to be your wife, Guy ?* 
*Yes; but it has occurred to me that you 

have done so only from a sense of duty. Your 
manner toward me, when we are alone, is so 
constrained and embarrassed, and at times — I 
must say it, dear — almost cold.' 

* Have patience with me, Guy,* she pleaded 
in a piteous tone, and fixing her sweet eyes on 
his face in mild entreaty. 

' I will, darling,' he said, drawing her to his 
breast. * Forgive me. I have been unkind — 
inconsiderate.' 

From that day forth his manner toward her 
was, if possible, tenderer than ever, and she 
would not have been a woman if she could have 
resisted the intense and yearning love which he 
displayed for her in his every word and action. 

Guy was glad that she was so friendless — 
that he would not have to share her affection 
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with parents or other relatives. She had none 
in the world, to her knowledge. Her mother, 
who had been the daughter of an officer in the 
army, had been left an orphan at a very early 
age, and had been taken into an Italian family, 
residing at Malta (where her parents had died), 
as English governess. But a celebrated pro- 
fessor of singing, having discovered that she 
possessed a remarkable voice, proposed to train 
her for an opera- singer, the people with whom 
she was living, being generous as well as 
wealthy, undertaking to pay for her lessons. 
Finally, when only nineteen years of age, she 
made her Mut at the opera-house at Malta, 
where she created quite 2l furore. During the 
second year of what promised to be a brilliant 
career, while singing at Ancona, she encountered 
Richard Hethcot, also an orphan, and possessed 
of a small patrimony, which he was frittering 
away in a life of idleness and dissipation, appar- 
ently heedless of what was to become of him 
when it should be exhausted. He was young, 
and extremely handsome ; besides this he was 
talented, highly educated, and remarkably fasci- 
nating. He found it an easy matter to win the 
heart of the youthful cantantCy with whom he 
had soon fallen desperately in love. 

They married, and within a year she gave 
birth to a daughter. A suitable balia (wet- 
nurse) having been engaged for the child, the 
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mother resumed her theatrical duties, for her 
earnings were too considerable to be lightly 
sacrificed ; especially as she had discovered, to 
her sorrow, that her husband was addicted to 
the fatal vices of gambling and drinking, and 
was squandering his small fortune on their 
indulgence in a manner which occasioned her 
serious apprehension for the future. Their 
brief married life was anything but a happy 
one, and when their child was only two years 
old, while fulfilling an engagement at Milan, 
the beautiful young singer died. The Italians 
said she died of dispiaceri (trouble). Very 
likely they were right. 

Richard Hethcot continued to loaf about 
Italy with his child and her nurse till Milly was 
about eight years old, at which age she could 
not speak correctly a dozen words of her own 
language, but spoke Italian like a native, 
besides half the dialects of the country. 

Suddenly he took it into his head to go to 
New York ; but he ' stuck to the kid,' as he 
phrased it, for he had a vague idea that some 
day she would turn out very profitable to him. 
Some months after arriving in America, he 
formed the acquaintance of a rich but vulgar 
and uneducated woman, who kept a lager-beer 
cellar and a gambling-den ; and, as the funds 
were getting very low, he condescended to 
preside over tVve \^.\Xex cc^^w^V ^lace of 
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resort ; while his delicate, lovely little daughter 
learned to wash up plates and dishes and 
glasses, and to speak American- English in the 
beer-saloon under the tuition of the vulgar 
proprietress, who insisted on being called 
* mother ' by her little pupil. 

After a few months, however, Hethcot had a 
desperate and final quarrel with his arnica, and 
they dissolved partnership. He then deter- 
mined to go to California, and try his luck at 
the diggings. He and his poor child accord- 
ingly joined a caravan about to proceed west, 
and performed the fatiguing and perilous journey 
over the Rocky Mountains. 

To do the man justice, he was indulgent 
and affectionate enough to his little daughter 
when he was sober, but then he was too often 
drunk, and on those occasions he frequently 
ill-treated her. The night they arrived in 
Sacramento, while searching for a lodging, he 
became dreadfully intoxicated, got into a street 
brawl, and managed to lose the child. Next 
day he heard that a little girl, entirely answer- 
ing her description, had been found by a Sister 
of Charity and taken to the convent. He con- 
cluded that the very best thing he could do was 
to let her stay there. She would be lodged 
and boarded, clothed and educated, without 
costing him a cent. * It had been quite a 
stroke of good luck for both of them that he 
Aad got screwed and lost Yv^r \ 
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* He left her at the convent till she was about 
fifteen, when, to the grief and indignation of the 
gentle, kindly, women who had grown devotedly 
attached to her, and had come to regard her as 
their own, he coolly reclaimed her, and took 
her away with him to Chicago, where he pur- 
posed establishing a gambling-saloon. 

The young girl was horrified at the tales he 
related to her, when under the influence of 
liquor, concerning the life he had led in Cali- 
fornia, and she was inexpressibly dismayed at 
that which he continued to lead after their 
arrival at Chicago ; while the scenes at which 
she was compelled to assist were such as 
shocked her refined and modest nature to the 
uttermost. 

There is no need to enter into detail on the 
subject, as the reader will already have gleaned 
more than sufficient from the story to judge of 
the way in which Hethcot conducted himself. 
At last, in a fit of drunken rage, he turned his 
child out of doors ; and through the instru- 
mentality of some benevolent persons, on the 
recommendation of the kind Sisters at Sacra- 
mento, she obtained the situation of teacher in 
the school in Wabash Avenue. 

* Yours has been a chequered and stormy 
life, my darling,' said her betrothed one evening, 
when they had been reviewing some of its 
events, ' but all that is over now. Henceforth 
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my dear one's existence shall be full of peace 
and tranquillity. I will do my best to make you 
happy, Milly.' 

* I am sure of it, Guy. And oh, believe me, 
I appreciate all, all your goodness, and never 
shall you have cause to regret it !* said Milly, 
with earnest humility. 

* Do you wish to inspect your property, to 
see if there are any trinkets you would like to 
wear to-morrow }' 

Milly looked at him inquiringly. 

*The boxes have never been opened,* he 
continued, * since they arrived from Penang. 
Come and see them.' 

And he led the way to a room where, ranged 
round the wall, Milly saw the familiar trunks 
which she had helped to pack nearly five years 
ago! There were also many other articles, 
carefully sewn up in canvas wrappers, which 
Guy informed her were things he had purchased 
especially for her use, when preparing the house 
for the reception of a mistress. Milly's colour 
came and went as she looked, but Guy would 
not notice her emotion. The past was forgiven, 
and the future would fully atone ! 

* They will all be unpacked and arranged in 
their proper places to-morrow,* he added 
cheerily, pressing his bride s hand. She 
thanked him with a glance only, but he was 
well content. 
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* We will go back to Sir Noel now/ he sai 
when they had found Milly's jewel-case* * H < 
would like some singing, I am sure.' 

And they returned to the drawing-rooff2.- 
Sir Noel was to give away the bride ; and he 
intended leaving Yokohama by a steamer which 
was to start for San Francisco within a few 
days. As Guy and Milly were not going to 
rush off on a long, disagreeable journey imme- 
diately after the ceremony, as is the custom in 
England, but going straight to their own com- 
fortable home, which is much more sensible, 
the marriage was to take place in the evening, 
and to be celebrated by a dinner, instead of a 
breakfast, at the British Legation. 

It was a very quiet wedding. Both Guy and 
Milly had desired that it should be so. They 
walked home in the moonlight, unattended by 
a single servant ; Guy, with his arm round his 
wife's waist, tenderly assisting her footsteps up 
the steep path leading to his house. Arrived in 
the garden, they paused, by tacit consent, and 
gazed round on the magnificent panorama of sea 
and mountain which their position commanded. 
Turning his gaze to his bride^s sweet face, Guy 
remembered that in all the years he had loved 
this woman he had never once pressed her lips; 
and, even now that she was his own, he hesitated 
to avail himself of his privilege. The strong 
man trembled, and in his eye there glistened — 
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* The tear which tells when passion is nigh 
As raindrops fall from the heat of the sky.' 

* Do you know what I am thinking of, darling ?' 

lie said, drawing her nearer and yet nearer to 

liis breast, and bending down his head close to 

the fair, happy face, looking so exquisitely 

beautiful in the silvery moonlight. 

She raised her eyes shyly to his, and her voice 
trembled as she whispered, 

' Yes, Guy; 

And then, for the first time, their lips met in 
a long, passionate kiss. 

* Guy,' she murmured, as she lay in his strong 
arms palpitating like a little frightened bird. 

* Yes, my own ?' 

* My whole soul was in that kiss.' 

* I felt it, darling. I have no fear of your 
coldness now. I know that my wife loves me !' 



THE END. 
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'ROB in: 

By Mrs. PARR, 
A utJior of ' Adam and Eve,* etc. 



'THE STORY OF 
MARIE DUMONT: 

By Lady POLLOCK, 

Author of * The Portrait of a Painter , 
Painted by Himself. ' 



BESIDES ESSAVS AND SHORT ARTICLES. 



THREE AND SIXPENNY VOLUMES. 



The Ingoldsby Legends. By the Rev. R. H. Barham. 
Popular Edition, with Sixteen Illustrations. 

He Would be a Soldier. By R. M. Jephson. 
With Four Illustrations. 

The Great Tone Poets. By Frederick Crowest. 

The Ingoldsby Lyrics. By the Rev. R. H. Barham. 

The Day after Death. By Louis Figuier. 

The Bed Bag. By R. Mounteney Jephson. Third Edition. 

South Sea Bubbles. By the Earl and the Doctor. 

Marvels of the Heavens. By C. Flammarion. 

Parish Sermons. By the late Dean Hook. 

Our Work in Palestine. 

(Issued under the superintendence of the Palestine Exploration Fund.) 

Three Phases of Christian Love. By Lady Herbert. 

Nigh unto the End. By the Rev. J. C. Boyce. 

Five Weeks in Iceland. By C. A. de Fonblanque. • 

Curiosities of Natural History. First Series. By Frank 

Buckland. 

Curiosities of Natural History. Second Series. By Frank 

Buckland. 

Curiosities of Natural History. Third Series. By Frank 

Buckland. 

Curiosities of Natural History. Fourth Series. By Fr4Nk 

Buckland. 



To be obtained at all Booksellers', 



RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
IPttbU«hcr« in (Drbinars to 3)«r ^ajwts *^« fljuccn. 



K 



BENTLEYS'BDRLIHGTOM LIBRARY. 



Each Volume to be had separately^ with few exceptions , 
in crown Svo., cloth, price 6s, 



BARTON BAKERS OUR OLD ACTORS. 6s. 

ASHLEY'S LIFE OF LORD PALMERSTON. 2 vols. 12s. 

STEPHENS LIFE OF DEAN HOOK. 6s. 

THE LIFE OF THE REV. R. H. BARHAM. ("Thomas In- 

goldsby.") 6s. 

JONES'S HISTORY OF PRECIOUS STONES. 6s. 

SIR E. CREASrS HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 

6s. 

SIR E. CREASY*S HISTORY OF THE OTTOMAN TURKS. 6s. 

SIR E. CREASY'S FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES. 6s. 

BARHAM'S LIFE OF THEODORE HOOK. 6s. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED VIOLINISTS. 6s. 

THE DEAD CITIES OF THE ZUYDER ZEE. 6s. 

GUIZOT'S LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 6s. 

MIGNETS LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 6s. 

DR. McCAUSLAND'S SERMONS IN STONES. 6s. 

DR. McCAUSLANDS ADAM AND THE ADAMITE. 6s. 

DR. McCAUSLANDS BUILDERS OF BABEL. 6s. 

LORD DALLING AND BULWER'S HISTORICAL CHARAC- 
TERS. 6s. 

' TIMBS' LIVES OF PAINTERS. 6s. 

TIMES' LIVES OF STATESMEN. 6s. 

TIMBS' WITS AND HUMOURISTS. 2 vols. 12s. 

TIMBS* LATER WITS AND HUMOURISTS. 2 vols. 12s. 

TIMBS' DOCTORS AND PATIENTS. 6s. 

THE BENTLEY BALLADS. 6s. 

GUILLEMIN'S THE SUN. €s. 

THE WIT AND WISDOM OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. 6s. 



To be obtained at all Bookseller^ , 



RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
IpttiilbluriS in (DrMnarg Xa ^er JQ:ajt;9ts tlu CSiutn. 
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